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The oantents ol this Gallery consist principally of 
Assyrian remains of the most flourishing period of Assy- 
rian history. They were obtained by Sir A. H. Layard in 
the years 1849-50. The slabs with bas-reliefs were dis- 
covered in excavating the mound of Konynnjik opposite 
Mosonl, on the east bank of the Tigris, the supposed site 
of the ancient Kineveh. They came from the palaces of 
Sennacherib, whose reign began B.C. 705, and A§sur-bani- 
apli or Assurbanipal, who flourished about b.g. 665. Some 
difiference is observable in the material employed in the 
two sets of sculpture, but the art and style are essentially 
the same. The slabs lined the sides of halls and im- 
portant rooms in the palaces. They were originally 
painted in various colours. 

The battle-scenes chiefly represent the victories of Assur- 
bani-apli in his second campaign against the Elamites. 
Those of Sennacherib depict the construction of his palace, 
and his portrait still remains on one slab. In the six 
table-oases of the Gallery are exhibited various objects : 
tablets inscribed with cuneiform characters, being docu- 
ments of different kinds, principally from the Great 
Library of Kouyunjik, collected by Assurbanipal ; objects 
in iron and bronze, stone and terra-cotta ; and a collection 
of Babylonian cylinders in hard stone, which were used as 
seals and impressed on the edge of different documentary 
terra-cotta tablets. In the drawers of the table-cases is a 
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large colleotion of tablets and fragments, inscribed in 
cuneiform character, of the same nature as those exhibited. 

The various objects, both Babylonian and Assyrian, 
convey an idea of the mythology, history, and art of the 
two empires &om about 2000 b.c. to 600 B.C., a period of 
fourteen centuries. The collection has a great Biblical 
interest, in connection with early Jewish history. 

The introduction, interpretation of the inscriptions on 
the bas-relie&, and description of the objects in fiie table- 
cases, are by Mr. T. Ooldridge Finches. All the objects 
described have numbers attached to them for convenience 
of reference. 

S. Birch. 

February 21, 1883. 
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The collection of bas-reliefs in this room was obtained by 
Mr. Layard, in 1849 and 1850, from the remains of a very 
extensive Assyrian building at Kouynnjik, within the 
limits of the ancient Nineveh, which seems, from the 
inscriptions which are to be found on many of its sculp- 
tures, to have been the palace of Sennacherib, who reigned 
fx'om B.c. 705 to b.c. 681. Ifc was afterwards occupied by 
his grandson, A§Bur-bani-apli or Assurbanipal, b.c. 668-- 
626. This collection contains monuments of both these 
kings. 

The sculptures of Sennacherib are generally in gypsum 
or alabaster, and those of Assur-bani-apli in a harder 
material ^limestone). Most of the slabs were split and 
shattered oy fire, the palace having apparently been burnt, 
probably when Nineveh was destroyed. Many of the 
slabs reached England in three or four hundred pieces, 
and they have therefore been re-joined, but without, as a 
rule, any attempt at restoration. 

The sculptures on the West side of the Gallery are all 
of the time of Sennacherib, and illustrate his conquests. 
Most of those on the East side are also of this king, re- 
ferring, for the most part, to his architectural works. His 
son Esarhaddon, who reigned from b.c 681 to b.c 668, is 
only represented by one monument, a cast from a bas- 
relief at the mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb River. Six slabs 
on the East side of the Gallery, of a hard, fossiliferous 
limestone, were sculptured under Assur-bani-apli or Assur- 
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banipal, and represent tlie victories of that king over the 
Elamites, or inhabitants of Snsiana. 

Six Table-oases in the middle of the room contain small 
objects found in the various excavations. These are, a 
selection of the most valuable and interesting of the 
terra-cotta tablets, the cylinder-seals (many of which are 
from Babylonia), and a collection of objects in bronze 
and iron. In the middle of the room are also two obelisks, 
one of Assur-nasir-apH or Assumazirpal, and the other 
broken, supposed to be of the reiga of Tiglath-pileser I. 



It will be found that in the proper names the G, H, S» 

&c., have distinguishing marks ((jr, 8, ]g). The approxi- 
mate pronunciation of these letters is as follows : — 

G (in Akkadian and Sumerian words) is to be pro- 
noun(^ very much like the German cA, or the Scotch eh 
in loch. 

g (in Assyrian and Babylonian words) is to be pro- 
nounced almost the same as the Akkadian (^, but much 
harder. 

S is to be pronounced either as ah or 8 (the original 
sound was most likely ah). When i, 8, f t or <, are fol- 
lowed by h, the two letters are to be pronounced separately. 

T is the Hebrew Teih, a the Hebrew Taadij and h the 
Hebrew Qoph, 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 



BABYLONIA. 

Though the beginnings of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
empires are lost in obscurity, and no records exist, among 
the people themselves, accounting for their origin, yet the 
aoconnt given in the Bible agrees so well with what is 
known from the records, that there can be no reasonable 
doubt that in it there is a true history of the rise of 
those two nations, which were in after-time to wield the 
power of the then known world. This Biblical account, 
borne out and amplified as it is by the late discoveries, 
forms one of the most interesting and instructive links 
in the history of the human race and its progress in 
civilization. 

Taking, then, the account as it stands in the Holy 
Scriptures,^ it appears that the descendants of Ham, the 
third son of Noah, were Cush, Misraim, Phut, and Canaan. 
The lands of Gush and Misraim have hitherto been iden- 
tified with Ethiopia and Egypt respectively. Phut was 
regarded as doubtful, and Canaan was the country with 
which we are so well acquainted from the frequent occur- 
rence of the name in the Bible. The identification of the 
first-named and most important of these districts^ the land 
of Cush, has been regarded by many as unsatisfactory ; 
for Kimrod, judging from the names of towns said to 
have been founded by him, could hardly have been an 
Ethiopian, though, according to the Bible story, he was 
a descendant of Cush. 

Amongst the treasures of the Assyrian excavations, 
there has luckily been found a tablet giving, in a list of 
the nations, &o., along the Taurus range of mountains, a 
country bearing the name of Kiisu, the same word as is 
used in the inscriptions to denote the country of Ethiopia ; 
and from this and from other sources it is clear that two 

> GcD. X. 6. 
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countries of this name were known to the people of the 
ancient world, the one being Ethiopia and the other Cap* 
padooia or its immediate neighbourhood.^ It seems there- 
fore likely that Nimrod and his followers, for some reason 
unrecorded, left his home in the land of Cush or Cappa- 
docia, and, journeying in a south-easterly direction, came 
to the land of Sumer or Shinar. There meeting, perhaps, 
with the Semitic population of the country, he did not go 
any farther, but settled there with his followers, and built 
Babylon and the Birs-Nimroud, the supposed Tower of 
Babel. 

In course of time, the new-comers began to mingle with 
the original (Semitic) inhabitants of the country, and 
both races were obliged, for the purpose of trade and 
intercourse, to learn each other's language, so that there 
must have been, for several hundreds of years, two 
tongues in use at the same time in Mesopotamia, and it 
was not until the twelfth or even, perhaps, the tenth cen- 
tury before Christ, that the Akkadian was entirely sup- 
planted by the language of the Semitic Babylonians. The 
Norman invasion in England is a case parallel to the 
above, but with this difference, that whilst the invasion of 
England by the Normans was a conquest, the entry of 
these people (afterwc^ds known as Akkadians and Sume- 
rians) into Babylonia seems to have been otherwise ; and 
the Babylonian language, therefore, while admitting very 
many Akkadian and Sumerian words, has not suffered, 
with regard to the grammatical forms, to the same extent 
as the English language. 

The entry of the Akkadians into Babylonia was the 
beginning of civilization in that country, for they brought 
with them, along with their religion, their legends and 
traditions, their laws, their art, bmlding knowledge, agri- 
cultural skill, and that great civilizer of nations — the art 
of writing. From this union of the intellecttial Akkadian 
race and the warlike Babylonians, arose the two nations 
of whom both tradition and history have preserved the 
record, as having been the mightiest of the nations of the 
ancient world, — ^the Babylonia and Assyria of whom so 

' There seems to have been a doable name-system in the East in ancient 
times, which was applied to the countries of Egjpt and Asia Minor, so 
that we find, besides the two Cashes, also two Musri, two Makans, and 
two Melahhaa. 
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many tales are told, and whoee power and high oiviliza- 
tion amongst the barbarism of die early ages of the world 
made so great an impression during the time of their 
supremacy. 

After the mingling of these two races, but long before 
the Akkadian language had died out, the Babylonians, as 
they will be hence&rth called, sent out colonies northwards 
and founded the great cities of Assyria: Ninua (Nineveh), 
Kesen, Kalhu (Calah), ASfiur, &c. 

As has been remarked above, the population of Baby- 
lonia was at that time composed of both Semites and 
Akkadians, and both languages were in use at the same 
time. The consequence of this was, that all writings, 
both public and private, had to be drawn up in both 
tongues, in order to make them accessible to all classes 
of people — ^hence the large number of bilingual documents. 
It will be easily understood, therefore, that as each race 
gave to the cities, towns, &e., names in its own language, 
so also every individual would bear two names — one 
Akkadian, the other Semitic — having the same meaning in 
both languages, it is from this circumstance that the 
difficulty of identifying the names of many of the early 
rulers of the land arises, and this difficulty is increased 
by the polyphony of the wedge-formed characters used 
by this people. 

The Babylonians, judging from the documents which 
have oome down to us, reckoned about 200 kings of the 
mythical period immediately following the Flood, and of 
these the names only have come down to the present day. 
From these names, however, some idea may be obtained 
of the changes of dynasty which happened. The first 
which preserved a record of the order of the rulers was a 

Eassite dynasty, the first king of which was (jammurabi 
(or Kimta-rapastum).^ After this came dynasties of native 
rulers, both Akkadian and Sumerian, ending with a 
second Eassite dynasty. Of all the rulers mentioned, 
however (except, perhaps, Sargon), little is known but 
their names, and it seems likely that but few records 
of their reigns had come down to even the Babylonians 
themselves. One can hardly believe that the above 200 

^ This dynast J succeeded a long line of Akkadian rulers, among whom 
are found the names of Sargina (or §arru-ukin, the same name as the 
STargon of the Bible), and Azng-Bau (or Bau-€llit), a queen. 
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or more rulers followed each other in regular sucoession : 
they most likely ruled different parts of the country at 
the same time, as we have records, in later times, of the 
kings of Erech, Lagas, Karrak, and other places. 

To this period belong, most likely, the legends recording 
the exploits of the hero Gistubar, to whose time the Baby- 
lonians looked back with veneration and enthusiasm, and 
about whom many very wonderful stories were told. He 
travelled much ; he made war against the Elamites under 
their leader gumbaba; the goddess Istar made love to 
him, but he rejected her advances with scorn, calling to 
her mind the tales of all her former husbands, whom she 
had treated so badly. Being stricken with disease, he 
made a journey to the region of the Persian Gulf, to seek 
health at the hands of tTm-napistim, the Flood hero, 
who dwelt there, the favoured of the gods, who had 
bestowed upon him the gift of immortality. The Baby- 
lonian Noah related to the hero Gistubar the story of the 
Flood, and afterwards told him how he might be freed 
from his illness ; which being done, the Babylonian prince 
returned, with his attendant Ur-Scmabi, to ms capital city 
Erech. It is likely that there were many other legends 
of this kind, partly founded on fact, treating of the half- 
mythical heroes of those early ages. Amongst those 
which have come down to us may be mentioned the story 
of Sargon of Agade (most likely the Sargon I. noticed 
above), who was placed by his mother in a little ark on 
the Euphrates; the story of Atudu, '*when Merodach 
was in the land of Sumer and Akkad ;" and the story of 
Etana. 

As to Sargon I. mentioned above, who reigned about 
3800 B.C., nothing is known of the way in which he 
came to the throne, but a tablet containing omens gives 
several of the expeditions undertaken by him and by his 
son Naram-Sin. He attacked the Hittites of the Upper 
Euphrates, subdued certain states in Babylonia, made ex- 
peditions against the Syrians, and penetrated as far as the 
Mediterranean Sea. After this he put an end to a revolt 
which arose in his own dominions, and wasted with fire 
and sword the region called Sumasti, supposed to be a part 
of Elam. Sargon, amongst other things, rebuilt the city 
of Agade, and either rebuilt or restored the great temple 
of the goddess Anunit. He also founded a city which he 
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called, after his own name, Ihir-Sargina, " the fortress of 
Sargon," on the site of an old Chaldean town. 

Of Naram-Sin, his son, it is only related that he took 
the city of Apirak, then ruled by a king named Bid- 
Kamm&ni, and afterwards conquered the land of Maganna 
(a district of Babylonia). 

As it is our purpose to confine the history almost ex- 
clusively to the records found on the monuments of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians themselves, the accounts by 
other peoples living at the same time will only be referred 
to incidentally. 

Of the early kings of Babylonia who deserve mention 
may be noted the following : — 

Ur-Bagas, or, in Babylonian, Amil-!fila,^ who seems to 
have had a long and prosperous reign. Like most of the 
Babylonian kings, he was a great builder, and he raised, 
in the city of Ur (now the mound of Mukeyer), a temple 
for the Moon-god Sin, and a tower, situate in the northern 
part of the town. Many other buildings also were erected 
in the city of Ur by- this ruler. He built also at Larsa 
(Senkereh) a temple called fi-barra (or fi-babarra), where 
the Sun-god was worshipped ; and other buildings at 
Nipur (Niffer) and Lagas (Tel-Lo). gashamer was a 
patesi or viceroy under him. 

Ur-Bagas was succeeded by his son Dungi, who finished 
the tower at Ur, rebuilt the temple of Erech, and built a 
temple at Babylon. 

The supremacy of the city of Ur now decayed, and the 
next to rise into prominence was Nisin or Karrak, under 
I§mi-Dagan and Libit- 1 Star. The former repaired some of 
the buildings erected by Ur-Bagas. 

About the time of Dungi, or perhaps a little earlier, 
arose the state of Lagas,^ now represented by the town 
of Tel-Lo. This state was ruled by several patesi or vice- 
roys, under a patesi gala (" great patm "\ The names of 
the following rulers of this state, whicn must have pos- 

* The name of this king has also been readi as Urukh, Lig-Bagas, Tas- 
Bagas, Ur-Babi, &c. The tablets indicate that the name is to be read Ur- 
Kngur, meaning : ** Man of the god Engur " or ** £a " (also spelled Hea), 
as god of the sea. This king, however, seems to have been of Kassite 
origin. 

' Such is the pronunciation indicated in the syllabaries for the signs 
ttr^nW'la'Ai, hitherto read ZirguUa, and identified with the Arabic Zerghul. 
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seesed much influence, have been preserved : — ^En-temena 
and his son En-ana- gin, Bi-nita-ni, Ur-Papsukal and his 
son Gndea. The history of the reigns of these rulers has 
not come down to us, and they are only known by the 
inscriptions describing their restorations of the temples. 
Ei-nita-ni rebuilt or restored the temples of the goddess 
Bau, Ur-Papsukal that of the god Fapsukal, and En- 
temena and Gudea the temple of the god Nin-gir-su Tone 
of the names of Ninip). Gudea is, perhaps, the oest 
known of these kings, and more inscriptions of his time 
have been discovered than of that of the other kings. 
Among the ruins of Lagas have been found the remains 
connected with this king's reign, which show a very high 
civilization. These consist of inscribed cylinders, in- 
scribed cones, statues inscribed with long accounts of his 
architectural works, and other objects of art. From two 
iinely-carved heads among the collection in the Louvre, 
it is almost certain that this people, so long thought to 
be of Tartar race, is in reality Arian. 

The seat of empire passed afterwards to Larsa (Sen- 
kereh), which under an Elamite dynasty, of whom the 
first king seems to have been Simti-silhak, became the 
most influential city of Babylonia. Eudur-Mabug and Bim- 
Agu, his son and grandson, afterwards conquered several 
other parts of Babylonia. After the long and prosperous 
reign of the latter, the dominions of Bim-Agu seem to 

have been conquered by (xammurabi, who is supposed to 
have belonged to a Kaasite dynasty. 

The cities of the north, or Upper Babylonia, took in 
their turn the rule, but of this period the history which 
has come down affords little information. 

The next king of whom we have record is ZaJ^A, who is 
only known as having built the temples of Samad and 
Anunit at Sippara. He reigned fourteen years, and was 
succeeded by his son Abil-Sin. 

(jrammurabi, who reigned about 2000 b.o., was one of 
the most celebrated of Babylonian kings. He is sup- 
posed to have been of Eassite or Cossaean descent, but it 
seems more likely that he was a native of Babylonia, 
named after a very ancient and, perhaps, renowned con- 
queror of Babylonia. 6ammurabi ruled at Babylon, 
whilst Eudur-Mabug and Bim-Agu his son governed the 
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south and east of the countiy ; but, being a more vigorotis 
ruler and warrior, he defeated their forces and made himself 
master of the whole of Babylonia, including the region of 
the Persian Gulf. Details of the conquests of this king 
are, however, entiiely wanting. Like all the other kings 

of Babylonia, (jfammurabi was very careful to restore the 
temples, and keep up the worship of the gods of each city. 
One of his greatest works was the digging of a canal, both 
for irrigation and navigation, which was called, after him, 

&ammurabi-nuhug-niii (Hammurabi the benefiter of men). 
He died after a reign of fifty-five years. 

Samsu-iluna, his son, ascended the throne of Babylon 
after him, but nothing except the architectural history of 
his reign is known. He reigned thirty-five years. After 
the reign of Samsu-iluna follows a period in which there 
are no records of events, the names only of the kings being 
known. He was succeeded by his son lElbidum, who reigned 
twenty-five years. 

About the seventeenth century b.c. there arose a dynasty 
of so-called Kassite kings, the most distinguiphed of whom 
was Agtl-kak-rim^, son of TaSSi-gurumas, grandson of Abi- 
guTrumasj, " of the royal seed of Ummih-siriiti." Agt' 
kak-rime calls himself king of EaSHi and Akkadi, king of 
the vast land of Babylon, colonizer of ASnunak, king of 
Padan and Alman and Outt. All these countries he had 
evidently gained by conquest. He restored the temple of 
Marduk and Zir-panitum at Babylon with great splendour. 
The tablet containing the above information was con- 
sidered by A§sur-ban!-apli, king of Assyria, as of enough 
importance to be copied and placed in the royal library at 
Nineveh. The reason for this was that it was, most likely, 
during the reign of Agii-kak-rimd that the Assyrians 
gained their independence. 

About the year 1450 b.c., Kara-indag ruled over Baby- 
lonia, and made a treaty with Assur-b^l-niSi-BU as to the 
boundary of the two kingdoms. 

Buma-burias, who reigned about 1425 B.C., continued 
the peace with Assyria. It was this king, evidently, who 
married Muballitat-Ser^a, daughter of A^ur-uballit, king 

of Assyria. Kara-(jurdag (or Eara-^ardas), who seems to 
have succeeded Buma-burias, was the fruit of this mar- 
riage. Some disaffected Kassites, however, arose, and, 
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killing Kara-Gurdas, placed on the throne Nazi-buead, 
who is called, in the inscriptionB, " the son of a nobo^." 

ASsur-uballit, to avenge the death of Kara-6urdaS, pro- 
ceeded to Babylonia and killed Nazi-bugas, placing on the 
throne Kuri-galzu, a child, son of Buma-builafi. This 
king seems to have had a long and prosperous reign, but 
B^l-nirari, king of Assyria, evidently thinking ^at ha 
was growing too powerful, attacked him, and defeated Ills 
army, near the city Sngaga. 

Later, about the year 1330 b.c., Nazi-Murutas, king of 
Babylonia, was defeated by Eammanu-nirari, near the 
city called Ear-Iitar-akarsal, and a new rectification of 
the boundary of the two countries took place. 

A wide gap now occurs in the history, for until the 
year 1200 b.c. all that is known is that Tugulti-Ninip, 
king of Assyria, conquered the country. About that time 
the Assyrian king Assur-danan invaded Babylonia and 
completely defeated Zagaga-lum-iddin, who ruled at that 
time. 

Later on the two nations again came into contact, 
during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar I. This king in- 
vaded Assyria three times, and on the third expedition it 
is said that Asiur-ris-is!, then king of Assyria, completely 
defeated him. Marduk-nadin-4hi, successor of Nebuchad- 
nezzar I., invaded South Assyria, and carried off the 
images of the Assyrian gods, Eammanu and Sala, in the 
time of Tiglath-pileser L, who, to avenge this raid, cap- 
tured Babylon, and ravaged the whole of Upper Babylonia. 

About the year 1100 b.c., Marduk-sapik-kullat, king of 
Babylon, made peace and alliance with AsSur-b^l-kala, 
king of Assyria at that time. Marduk-sapik-kullat, how- 
ever, seems to have left his country for some reason, and, 
during his absence, the Babylonians raised to the throne 
Bammanu-abla-iddina, son of £-sagili-§adiia, '' the son of 
a nobody.*' The peace with Assyria and Babylonia was 
continued, and Agsur-bSl-kala married a daughter of 
Bammanu-abla-iddina. 

There now followed several kings, who ruled, upon the 
whole, with fflreat ability and success. The first of these 
was Simmas-Sigu, son of Iriba-Sin. During the reign of 
this king, the Sut^, an Elamite tribe, invaded the land, 
and penetrated as far as the city of Sippara (Sepharvaim), 
spoiling and carrying off the property of the celebrated 
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slirine of the Sun-god ; the Babylonian king being, evi- 
dently, powerless to prevent them. Simmad-Si^ reigned 
for seventeen years, and his body was burned, according 
to custom, in the palace of Sargon. 

After this came a usurper, Hea-muktn-ziii, son of 
^utmar, who reigned only three months. He was suc- 
ceeded by Kaaiu-nadin-&hi, son of Sapp&a, who restored 
the temple of the Sun-god at Sim)ara. Kad§ii-nadin-&hS 
ruled for six years, and after him £-Ulbar-gakin-iumi, son 
of Bazi, came to the throne, and continued the restoration 
of the temple at Sippara. He reigned fifteen years, and 
was succeeded by his brother Ninip-kudurri-usur, who 
^igned^two years, and afterwards by another brother. 
Si- . . . Sukamuna, who reigned only three months. The 
kingdom now passed into the hands of the Elamites, and 
a king of this race ruled for six years. 

Again there is a gap in the history, and there are only 
a few isolated notices until the time of Merodach-baladan 
II., son of Iriba-Marduk, who restored the temple of Erech. 
Sibir, a later king, invaded Assyria, and burnt the city of 
Adlil. About the year 913 Nabii-sum-damik was at war 
with Assyria, but was completely defeated by Rammanu- 
nirari, king at the time. Nabfl-sum-damik was probably 
deposed on account of this reverse, and Nabtl-sum-iSkun 
was raised to the throne. Nabii-sum-iskun continued 
the war against Assyria, but was also defeated by Bam- 
manu-nirari. 

About 892 B.C. Tugulti-Ninip II. of Assyria took pos- 
session of the throne of Babylon, and ruled the land for 
seven years. During the struggle which ensued on his 
expulsion, the Babylonians seem to have been strong 
enough to take and to hold the Assyrian cities Calah 
(Nimroud) and Imgur-Bel, near Nineveh, until they were 
again wrested from them by ASsur-nasir-apH. About 
B.C. 879, Nabii-abla-iddin, who reigned at least thirty-one 
years, made a great many additions to the shrine and 
temple of the Sun-god at Sippara. In the year 879 b.o. 
Nabii-abla-iddin joined the Suhi or Shuites in resisting 
ASSur-nasir-apli, who was marching to attack them. The 
Assyrian king attacked the allied armies of the Babylonians 
and the Shuites in their entrenchments, and, after two 
days' fighting, carried the camp by assault. The leader 
of the Shuites escaped by taking to the Euphrates. In 
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the city of Sum the Assyrian king captured Zab'dan, 
brother of the king of Babylon, 3000 troops, and the 
Babylonian general^ B^l-abla-iddina. After the death of 
AsSur-nasir-apli, a treaty was made between Nabii-abla- 
iddin and Shalmaneser II., son of Assur-nasir-apli, settling 
the boundaries of the two kingdoms. 

About 853 Nabfi-abla-iddin died, and was succeeded by 
his son, Marduk-sum-iskun. After his accession, however, 
Marduk-b^l-us4te laid claim to the throne, and, being 
joined by many of the inhabitants, took possession of a 
Jarge tract of country. Shalmaneser II. of Assyria marched 
to the help of Marduk-sum-iskun, and, after a long 
struggle, defeated Marduk-b§l-usate in the city called 
Gannanati. The Babylonian prince fled to galman, east 
of the Tigris, but was followed by the Assyrians and 
killed, with his principal adherents. Shalmaneser now 
visited Babylon and all the places to which, to an Assyrian 
mind, was attached any interest on account of their being 
associated with the heroes of the olden time. After this 
there is great doubt as to the names of the rulers, but the 
name of the next king seems to have been Bau-&ht-iddin. 

Later there ruled a king named Marduk-balatsu-ikbi. 
He reigned during the time of Samsi-Kammanu, king of 
Assyria, who made several expeditions to Babylonia against 
him, one about the year 820 b.c., in which Dur-Papsukal 
was taken, and the Babylonian army entirely defeated ; 
and the others in the years 816-812 b.c., but of these no 
details are known. 

During the reigns of the next three Assyrian kings, 
Eammanu-nirari III., Shalmaneser III., and Aiiur-d^, 
several expeditions were made against Babylonia, . but 
nothing is known of the names of the Babvlonian kings 
who then reigned. After the last expedition, in which 
A§8ur-dan went against Gannanati, b.c. 767, there is com- 
plete darkness over the history of Babylonia for twenty 
years. After this period, however, the history is more 
oertain, and exterior sources come to our aid. 

The name of the next ruler is given as NabA-nasir, 
evidently the Nabonasser of the Canon of Ptolemy, who 
began to reign B.C. 747. It is thought that during his 
reign Tiglath-pileser III., who ruled in Assyria, overran 
the country, to check the power of the various wandering 
tribes which were then in Babylonia, and who probably 
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extended their raids to Ass^a. The Assyrian king cap- 
tured the cities of Dur-Knri-galzu, and Sippara of Samas, 
together with many smaller cities. The captives wore 
carried away by Tiglath-pileser to people a new city which 
he had fonnded in South Assyria, called Kar-A&lur. Nabik- 
nasir died in 784 B.C., and was succeeded by the Nabius or 
Nadius of the Canon of Ptolemy, who is, most likely, the 
]Srabil-nadin-2dri of the Babylonian Canon. NabtL-nadin- 
ziri reigned two years, and was succeeded by his son Nabii- 
§um-ukf n, who reigned only one month and twelve days. 

The above two rulers who succeeded Nabil-nasir seem 
to have been the only ones regarded by the Babylonians 
as legitimate, but there were at this time many other 
kings in Babylonia, who ruled over the various tribes 
who had arisen. Several* of these were attacked by 
Tiglath-pileser of Assyria, who says^ in his Annals, that 
he ^ptured Nabil-ugabs! of the Bit-Sil&ni, Zakiru of the 
Bit-Sa'alli, and Uktn-ziru of the tribe of Amukkani, whom 
he besieged in his city Sapia. Whilst engaged in this 
siege, several chiefs sent and gave him tribute, among 
whom we find Merodach-baladan, of the tribe of Bit-Iakin 
(a region near the Persian Gulf), who afterwards figured 
in Babylonian history. It is thought that Tiglath-pileser 
did not take the city of Sapta, but it is likely that Ukih- 
ziru submitted to the Assyrian king. Tiglath-pileser 
afterwards went to Babylon and the other cities to which 
interest was attached, on account of their connection with 
the legends of the heroes, and made offerings there to the 
various gods. 

It is probably after the above events that TJkln-ziru 
(the Chin-zirus of Ptolemy) became king of all Babylonia. 
After a reign of three years he was succeeded by Pulu or 
Pul, for two years, and after him came XJluMa (Ilulaeus), 
for five years. Then came the well-known king Marduk- 
abla-iddin (Merodach-baladan) III., about whom a great 
many things are told, and who often figures in the Annals 
of the Assyrian kings. 

Merodach-baladan seems, before his accession to the 
throne of Babylon, to have possessed much power among 
the people, even in the districts not ruled by him. The 
consequence was that, when he began to extend his sway 
in Babylonia, the great men of the different tribes joined 
him, and his elevation to the throne was soon assured. 
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A creat many letters were sent by various officials of 
Aal^ia to Saion oouoeming hb s/ocesses, and it is evi- 
dent that Merodach-baladan was the cause of much anxiety 
to the Assyrian king, who probably would have liked the 
Babylonians to have chosen himself for their king. 

Sargon therefore, after crushing a revolt in Palestine, 
marched about the year 721 b.c. against Babylonia. The 
forces of Merodach-baladan, though in allianoe with 
Humba-nigas, king of Elam, were completely defeated by 
Sargon, who afterwards wasted the lands of some of the 
tribes. It was not until the year 712 that Sargon again 
invaded Babylonia, and during the interval it seems that 
Merodach-baladan III. ruled the country with great ability, 
and it was, on the whole, in a very prosperous state. In 
the year 712 b.c., expecting the invasion of Sargon, the 
Babylonian king sent to make alliance with Hezekiah, 
king of Judah. 

Failing in his intended alliaoce with the Jewish king, 
Merodach-baladan sent toSutruk-Nahhunte,kingof Elam, 
and made with him a league against Assyria. Merodach- 
baladan also prepared for the advance of the Assyrians, 
by collecting his army and strengthening the fortifications 
of the various cities of the land. He then fortified the 
city of Dur-athara, o^ the river" Surapu (supposed to be 
the Umm €i-6emdl\ whose banks he pierced, flooding the 
neighbourhood of the city. Notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, however, the Assyrian king captured the city, 
and levied upon it an annual tribute. Many of the tribes 
inhabiting the land fled, and those who did not thought 
it best to submit to the conqueror and to give tribute. 
Sargon afterwards, continuing his conquests, drove Men>- 
dach-baladan to such straits that he was obliged to send 
to Sutruk-Nahhunte, king of Elam, for more help. This, 
however, the Elamite king was not inclined to grant, 
and Merodach-baladan was obliged to retreat to Ikbi-B^l, 
preparatory to his returning to his own kindred in Bur- 

The Assyrian king now entered Babylon in triumph, 
and after offering rich sacrifices to the gods of the land, 
and putting a stop to the ravages of a plundering tribe 
who nad fortified themselves in the city of Sippara, he 
marched towards Ikbi-B^l with the intention of capturing 
Merodach-baladan. The Babylonian, however, quitting 
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tliat city with all his followers, took refuge in Dai^Iakin, 
^which he put into a thorough state of defenoe. Notwith* 
standing all his precautions, however, the city was cap- 
tured by Sargon, and Merodach-baladan was carried into 
captivity, together with his wife and children. 

Sargon reigned at Babylon, after his conquest of the 
land, for five years, and died, after a prosperous reign, in 
the year 705 b.c. He was succeeded by Sennacherib, his 
son, who, after a reign of two years, was deposed, and 
Marduk-zakir-iumi, the Akises or Hagisa of the Ohronicle 
of Eusebius, came to the throne. The new king, however, 
reigned only one month, for Merodach-baladan, escaping 
from the Assyrians, killed him, and again mounted the 
throne. No sooner, however, had he done so, than Sen- 
nacherib marched from Nineveh to oppose him, and a 
battle took place at the city called KiSu (Hymer), about 
nine miles east of Babylon. Here the Babylonian army 
was routed, and Merodach-baladan, obliged to seek safety 
in flight, hid himself in the marshes of the district of 
Guzummanu. Sennacherib now ravaged a great part of 
Babylonia, including the chief seats of the Chaldeans. 

After the flight of Merodach-baladan III. (who this 
second time had only reigned nine months), Sennacherib 
placed on the throne a young man named Bel-Sbui, a Baby- 
lonian, and then continued to ravage the country, return- 
ing to Assyria in 703 b.g. 

Merodach-baladan III. died in Elam, an exile, but he left 
several sons to continue the work of resistance to the 
power of Assyria. Another chief, however, called Susub, 
arose in Babylonia, but was defeated by Sennacherib, and 
obliged to flee and hide himself. Sennacherib seems now 
to have become dissatisfied with the rule of Bel-^bus, for, 
at the close of this expedition,^ he placed his own eldest 
son, Assur-nadin-sumi, on the throne of Babylon. Sen- 
nacherib then tried to subjugate the kindred of Merodach- 
baladan, who dwelt in Nagitu, on the Persian Gulf.^ 
Having, after a tedious journey, reached the place, 
the Assyrian army completely routed the Chaldeans. 
While on this expedition, Suzub, with the help of the 
king of Elam, was able to march with an army to 
Babylon, where he was proclaimed king. The Assyrian 

' B^l-dbui had reigned three years. 
* Then much farter inland. 
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army, then on (he way home, turned aside and defeated 
the rebels, and Suzub was captured and sent to Nineveh. 
Later, however, whilst Sennacherib was engaged in Elam, 
ouzub escaped from captivity, and, again raising a revolt, 
took to the marshes for protection ; but he was so hunted 
by the Assyrians that he was obliged to take refuge in 
Elam, with Umman-mtnanu, who was at that time king. 
With the help of other Babylonian refugees, he was able 
once more to take the field, and, marching to Babylon, 
took possession of the city, and was again pi;pc]aimed king. 

Again, with the help of the Elamites, Suzub liaised a 
large army, and met the Ass3nrian forces near the city of 
galulS on the Tigris, where the Babylonian army was 
completely defeated, and several of the chiefs, including 
Nab^4um-iskun, son of Merodach-baladan, fell into the 
hands of the Assyrians. Suzub and Umman-minanu fled 
to their respective countries, leaving Babylon to the meroy 
of the conqueror. 

ASsur-nadin-Bumi, son of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
is the only king given for this period in the Babylonian 
Canon, Suzub not being mentioned at all. Assur-nadin- 
sumi reigned six years, and was succeeded by Nergal-Mir 
(the Bigebel^ of the Canon of Ptolemy), who reigned 
only one year. The name of the next king is, according 
to the inscriptions, Mud^sib-Marduk, given in the Canon 
of Ptolemy as Mesesi-Mardochus. This king reigned four 
years. After this, Sennacherib again reigned for about 
eight years ; but nothing is known of the history of the 
country during this period. 

Esarhaddon is the next king of the Baliylonian Canon, 
but the history of the beginning of his reign is obscure. 
It seems, however, that during this time a son of Merodach.- 
baladan, named Kab^-zir-napisti-esir, took possession of 
the original territory of his tribe near the Persian Gulf, 
and, strengthening himself there, thought to gain posses- 
sion of the whole of Babylonia. After the murder of 
Sennacherib, his sons disputed the crown ; and during the 
confusion of this struggle, the Chaldean prince, about the 
year 681 b.c., marched against the city of Ur (Mukeyer), 
then governed by Ningal-iddina. !Nabii-zir-napi§ti-d§ir 
besieged the city, but was evidently compelled to raise 

* The Greek text is probably corrupt. 
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-the siege upon Esarhaddon's gaining the victory over his 
brothers, and fled into Elam, where, however, he was 
treacherously murdered. His brother, Na'id-Mardukf 
submitted to Esarhaddon, and was appointed by him to 
the government of the district of the seacoast. 

About January, b.c. 680, Esarhaddon came in person 
to Babylon, and set about the restoration of the city, 
which had been ruined by the late wars. Under his care, 
Babylon became again a splendid city, rivalling even 
Nineveh. Esarh^ddon's reign was a very prosperous one 
for Babylonia. All the rebellious tribes were subdued, 
and the people of Ghaldea were so satisfied with the 
Assyrian government, that when Te-umman, king of 
£lam, sent an agent thither to try to raise a revolt in 
favour of Nabii-dim> a son of the late Chaldean ruler, they 
answered that Na'id-Marduk was their lord, and that they 
were subjects of the king of Assyria. Esarhaddon reigned 
thii*teen years, and was succeeded by his son, Samad-sum- 
ukin, the Saos-duchinos of Ptolemy and the Sammughes 
of Polyhistor, who ruled, however, as the vassal of his 
elder .brother, Assur-bani-apli, king of Assyria. 

After about ten years of quiet in Babylonia, the peace 
of the country was suddenly broken by Urtaki, king of 
lilam, who persuaded Bel-basa, king of Gambulvu with 
some other chiefs, to join him in a war against Samas- 
gum-ukin and Assur-ban!>apli his brother, the king of 
Assyria. News having been sent to the Assyrian king that 
Urtaki was invading the country, the former immediately 
sent an army to check the inroad, and Urtaki was defeated 
and driven across the border. Elam was at last conquered 
by Assur-bani-apli, who set upon the throne Umman-igas, 
a son of Urtaki, who was obliged to pay tribute to the 
Assyrian king. 

Samas-sum-uktn seems now to have become dissatisfied 
at being under the king of Assyria, his brother ; s^d as at 
that time a general disaffection spread over all the countries 
over which the Assyrians held sway, the moment was a 
propitious one : and, breaking open the treasuries of the 
temple of Bdl at Babylon, the temple of Nebo at Borsippa, 
and of Nergal at Kutha, he sent the gold and' silver as a 
present to Umman-igas, king of Elam, and an agreement 
was entered into by the two kings to make war upon 
Assur-bajii-apli. 

c 
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The struggle which followed was long and serere, but 
the Assyrians were in the end victorious, the defeat odf 
their enemies being easier on account of dissensionB and 
divisions in the camp of the allies. The result of this 
^as, that in the year 648 b.c. Babylon was taken, and 
Samai-Bum-ukin, fearing to fall into the hands of the 
Assyrians, set fire to his palace and was burned to death. 

After the fall of Babylon, Nabfl-b^l-zikri, a grandson of 
Merodach-baladan III., who ruled over the region of the 
seacoast, escaped, and fled to Elam, Inda-bigas being the 
king. This king wished to make peace with Assyria, and 
sent an embassy to Nineveh for that purpose. ASsur- 
bani-apli demanded the surrender of NaM-bel-zikri ; but 
before the messenger could get back to his own land, 
Umman-aldas, an Elamite officer, had revolted^ against 
Inda-biga§ and killed him with his family, and taken 
possession of the Elamite throne. 

Another embassy was sent by Assur-bani-apli to Elam 
to ask for the surrender of the Babylonian refugee. Nabil- 
bSl-zikri, therefore, fearing that he would be given up to 
the Assyrians, called upon his armour-bearer to dispatch 
him, and the two ran each other through with their 
swords. Thus was the family of Merodach-baladan put 
an end to. Umman-aldas took the body of Nab^-b^l-zikri 
and the head of his armour-bearer and, gare them to the 
Afijsyrian messengers, who carried them to Asdur-bani-apli. 

Samad-ium-ukin had reigned, according to the Canon of 
Ptolemy, twenty years, and he was succeeded by Kanda- 
lanu, the Kineladanus of the Canon of Ptolemy. Of the 
history of the reign of this king, however, nothing is 
known. During this time, however, Asdur-bejif-^pli was 
too much occupied with other enemies to interfere with 
the affairs of Babylonia, and the country was consequently 
at peace. Eandalanu reigned, according to the Canon of 
Ptolemy, twenty-two years, and was succeeded by NabA- 
^bla-usur or Kabopolassar. 

It is supposed that Nabopolassar was a general sent by 
the Assyrian king to quell a revolt in Babylonia, and that, 
after reconquering the country, he was rewarded by the 
Assyrian king with the crown of Babylonia. This ruler 
raised Babylonia to a high pitch of power and prosperity, 
and, feeling himself after a time strong enough, he formed 
the project of overthrowing the now weakened Assyrian 
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empire, and to this end entered into an alliance with 
Necho, king of Egypt, and proposed also an alliance with 
Cyaxeres, asking at the same time the hand of Amuhia or 
Amytes, daughter of the Median king, for his son Nabii- 
kndurri-usur ^Nebnchadnezzar). 

The propositions of the Babylonian king were readily 
agreed to, and the allied powers marched, about the year 
609, n^ainc^ Assyria. The united forces are said to have 
been defeated three times, but, on the arrival of a fresh 
body of warriors from the east, the tide of fortune turned, 
the Assyrian army being routed, and Shalman, the brother 
of the king of Assyria, killed. 

The siege of Nineveh, which now followed, is said to 
have lasted over two years, until, one spring, the river 
Tigris rose so high that a large portion of the wall of the 
city was carried away. The Assyrian king, seeing this 
disaster and foreseeing the fall of the city, gathered all 
his wives and valuables in the palace, and, setting fire 
to the building, perished in the flames. The river having 
fallen again, the besieging host entered the city, ana 
J^ineveh was reduced to a heap of ruins, about b.c. 607. 

After the division of the Assyrian empire, which fol- 
lowed its downfall, Nabopolassar and his son Nebuchad- 
nezzar made Babylonia the richest and most influential 
power in the worlt|. 

During the reign of Nabopolassar, the Babylonian army, 
under the command of his son, came into contact with and 
defeated the Egyptians ; and while Nebuchadnezzar was 
absent on this expedition, Nabopolassar, his father, died, 
and he hastened back to Babylon to take the crown. 

The glory of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar II. is well 
known. He overran the various small kingdoms of 
Palestine. Jerusalem was attacked, and in the year 587, 
the city being taken, its people were carried into bondage. 
Tyre was again attacked, but was only taken (if taken at 
all) after a siege of thirteen years (b.c. 573). In the year 
672 B.c. Nebuchadnezzar marched into Egypt, and de- 
feated the army of the king, Hophra, whom he captured 
and deposed, placing on the throne Ahmes or Amasis. 
According to a small fragment of an inscription, it seems 
that Nebuchadnezzar, in the thirty-second year of his reign, 
again marched into Egypt, against a king whose name, 
in Babylonian characters, seems to be Amdm, This 

c 2 
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monarch we may identify with the Ahmes or Amasis 
above mentioned, who must, therefore, have rebelled 
against the power which had placed him on the throne 
of Egypt. 

Great as had been the military glory of Nebuchadnezs^ 
(who had, in conjunction with Nabopolassar, raised Ba- 
bylonia, in the space of forty years, from l^e condition 
of a province of Assyria to the position of the chief of 
the nations of the ancient world), his fame rests more 
upon his buildings than on his conquests. In Babylon 
he restoi^d the temple called !£]-sagili, the temple of the 
sun-god Samas, the moon-god Sin, the air-god Rammaiin, 
as well as the temples of the goddesses Gula and IStar, and 
he rebuilt the great walls of Babylon called Imgur-B^l 
and Nimid-B^l. In Bor^ippa he restored and finished the 
temple supposed to be the Tower of Babel, and at Sippara, 
the principal seat of the sun-god worship, he restored the 
temple of that god.- ^Nebuchadnezzar died in the year 
562 B.C., and was succeeded by his son Amil-Marduk, the 
Evil-Merodach of the Bible, and the Houarodam of the 
Greek writers. 

Evil-Merodach seems to have been a very peacefal 
king, willing to conciliate. In consequence of l^is, as it 
would seem, a conspiracy was formed against him, led by 
his own brother-in-law Kergal-sarra-usur or NenglissaTv 
and Evil-Merodach was assassinated in the year 660 B.c.» 
having reigned only two years. 

Neriglissar, the son of B^l-sum-idkun, was now raised 
to the throne. He was at this time rather advanced in 
life, and reigned only a little over three years. He 
repaired some of the buildings of Babylonia, but is not 
known to have engaged in any warlike expedition; and 
the military strength of the Babylonian empire now slowly 
declined. 

Neriglissar was succeeded by his son, called by the 
Greeks Laborosoarchod, evidently a corruption of the 
Babylonian name, Labasi-Marduk. This king, however, 
only reigned nine months, being assassinated, and a man 
named Nabti-na'id (called by the Greeks Nabonidus), son 
of Nabti-balat-su-ikb!, was raised to the throne (b.c. 556). 

During the reign of Nabonidus there was great inactivity 
both abroad and at home. The king himself dwelt always 
in the city of Tema, and did not stir forth for fievexal 
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years. His son (Bekhazzar) was always with the army 
in Akkad, and even the religious services were neglected. 
In the tenth year of Nalx^nidus, his mother died, and there 
was a general mourning for her all over the land. In this 
year also Cyrus, king of Persia, crossed the Tigris below 
Arbela, to attack a petty king who reigned in the neigh- 
bourhood. Seven years after (b.c. 639) Cyrus began the 
conquest of Babylon, his army entering Sippara on the 14th 
day of Tammuz ; and two days after, Gobryas, the general 
of Cyrus, took Babylon, no resistance being met with any- 
where. Nabonidus, who had fled, was afterwards captured 
and brought to Babylon, where, on the 11th of Marchesvan, 
he died, and for six days there was mourning for him in 
Akkad. 

About the year 538 b.c. Cyrus found himself completely 
master of Babylonia, and administered the government 
with care and attention, according to the ancient tradi- 
tions of the land, building and restoring also the various 
temples which were the veneration of the Babylonians. 
He died in 630 b.c, his son Cambyses being associated 
with him during the last two years of his reign. 

During the absence of this king in Egypt, which he 
conquered in 627 B.C., the people of Media revolted, and 
went over to the standard of Gumatu or Gomatis, one of 
the Magi, who, personating Bardes or Smerdis, the younger 
brother of Cambyses, whom that king is said to have 
secretly murdered, had arisen in rebellion. Cambyses, on 
hearing of this revolt, left Egypt to quell it, but killed 
himself, either intentionally or by accident, while on the 
road to Persia. Barzia or Bardes took possession of the 
throne, but was deposed and killed by Darius, who now 
became king of Persia. 

The Babylonians now revolted under the leadership of 
Nadintu-B^l, who pretended to be Nebuchadnezzar III., 
the son of Nabonidus. Darius, after sending a deputy, 
who conquered the Susians, went himself against Babylon, 
and defeated the Babylonian army in two battles. Na- 
dintu-Bel fled with some of his followers, but was pur- 
sued, captured by Darius in Babylon, and afterwards put 
to death. 

For some years Babylonia remained quiet, but about 
the year 616 B.c. there arose a man named Arahu, who, 
like Nadintu-Bel, personated Nebuchadnezzar, son of 
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N^bonidus. The Persian king sent a general, who be- 
sieged Arahn in Babylon, and, on the city being taken, 
Arahu was captured and crucified. 

Here the monumental history of Babylonia comes to an 
end, the names only of some of the rulers having come 
down to us. Babylonia, however, existed yet for a long 
time, with all its institutions, its language, and its religion, 
but these in time all perished, leaving only the name and 
a few misty notices, only to be unearthed again after the 
lapse of nearly two thousand years. 



ASSYRIA. 

The period of the colonization of Assyria by the Baby- 
lonians, as well as the precise time of its becoming inde- 
pendent of that country, are quite unknown. 

The capital of the country in the earliest times was the 
city of Assur, upon the western bank of the Tigris. The 
city of AsSur was the principal seat of the worship of the 
god Assur, after whom, it is thought, both city and land 
were named. 

Assyria was at first governed by officers called in Akka- 
dian patesi^ and in Assyrian iUakJcu, subject, evidently, to 
the Babylonian kings. The earliest tinder-kings whose 
names have come down to us are Ismi-Dagan and his son 
Samsi-Bammanu, who reigned about 1820 b.c. The latter 
built a temple in the city of Assur to the gods Ant and 
Eammanu, which was restored about the year 1120 by 
Tiglath-pileser I. During the time of these early rulers, 
little else but the architectural history of the country is 
known, so that there is no real histor^ until the i«ig^ of 
Assur-zakir-esir, who was engaged in some disputes with 
Babylonia (probably about 1600 B.C.), the result of which 
seems to have been that in the time of his successor, Ninip- 
tugul-Aisuri, war broke out between the two countries. 

About B.G. 1450 Aisur-b^l-nisi-su ruled in Assyria, and 
discussions took place about the boundaries of Assyria 
and Babylonia. These discussions were continued under 
the next king, Buzur-Assur, and later on (b.c. 1400) the 
Babylonian king married the daughter of AiSur-uballit, 
king of Assyria.^ Aisur-uballit was renowned as a great 

> See p. 9. 
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conqueror, and he restored also several temples of the 
country, both at Assur and Nineveh. 

Asiur-uballit wa« succeeded by his son B^l-nirari, who, 
evidently thinking that Euri-galzu, who was forming an 

alliance with <jrur-ba-tila king of Elammat, was becoming 
too formidable, marched into Babylonia and defeated him 
at Sugaga. 

The next two kings, Budil and Eammanu-nirari I., 
were even greater conquerors, and extended considerably 
the limits of the empire. Shalmaneser I. succeeded his 
father Bammanu-nirari about 1800 B.C., and continued his 
conquests. He removed the royal seat of government 
from ASdur, the old capital, to Nineveh, and built there a 
temple to the goddess Idtar. 

The Assyrian empire continued to increase during the 
reign of Tugulti-Ninip, who, amongst other achievements, 
conquered Babylonia, and ruled over all the country from 
the Armenian mountains to the Persian Gulf. The next 
king, B^l-kudurri-usur, however, was not so successfal, 
for the Babylonian king ruling at the time, declaring 
himself independent, attacked and killed him. This king 
was succeeded by Ninip-apil-^ir (about b.c. 1220), and had 
to be continually on the alert to defend himself against 
the Hittites and other tribes around Afisyria. 

Assur-danan I., son of Ninip-apil-SSir, is said to have had 
a long and prosperous reign, and made inroads into Baby- 
lonia. He began the restoration of the temple of Anu and 
Bammanu at Assur. Of his son, Mutakkil-Nusku, nothing 
is known except that he rebuilt the palace at Nineveh. 
The power of the Assyrian empire, however, was greatly 
increased by Assur-ris-tst, son of Mutakkil-Nusku, who 
ascended the throne about 1150 B.C. The extent of his 
conquests was very wide, and he made expeditions in both 
Babylonia and Armenia. 

Most glorious of all the earlier Assyrian kings was 
Tiglath-pileser I., who succeeded his father, Assur-ris- 
isi, about 1120 b.c He attacked the Muski, a Hittite 
tribe in Northern Syria, and the region of Nairi ; ravaged 
the region of the Western Euphrates, between the city 
of Karkemish and the Shuites; captured Babylon, and 
ravaged the whole of Upper Babylonia. At the death of 
Tiglath-pileser I., Assyria was the foremost power in the 
world, the empire extending from below the Lower Zab 
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to Lake Van and the Upper Euphrates, and from tho 
mountainous region east of Assyria to Pethor in Syria, 
but his conquests and expeditions extended on every side 
beyond this boundary. 

This empire, however, soon decayed; under his son 
^sur-bel-kala it seems likely that much was lost.^ After 
Samsi-Eammanu, brother and successor of Assur-bel-kala, 
there are no records, and the very names of the rulers of 
the land are unknown for a space of 150 years. During 
this time the Assyrians lost the whole of the region of the 
Euphrates and Nairi. 

About the year b.c. 950, Assyria emerges again from, 
obscurity. At this time Tiglath-pileser II. was on the 
throne. His successor, Assur-danan II., rebuilt the cities 
and temples, and thus prepared the. way for his successors. 
Eammanu-nirari II., a vigorous ruler and successful war- 
rior, appears to have made many expeditions, and extended 
the limits of the kingdom. In the year 892 b.c., Tugulti- 
Ninip n. ascended the throne, and during a short reign 
of six years greatly extended his empire, especially the 
district north-east of Assyria, as far as the shores of 
Lake Van. This king seems also to have made himself 
completely master of Babylonia, and ruled the country 
for seven years. At the end of this time the Assyrian 
dominion was overthrown. This was followed by a 
revolution in Assyria itself, led by the king's own son, 
Assur-nasir-apli, in which Tugulti-Ninip was besieged in 
his own palace, captured, and killed. 

Assur-nasir-apli, a king who is well represented by 
monuments in the British Museum, succeeded his father, 
Tugulti-Ninip, about the year 885 b.c. During his reign 
of twenty-five years he proved himself to be a most 
warlike king and successful general. He was a ruler of 
great ability, and, as he came to the throne after a period 
of reverse to the Assyrian arms, to him great credit is 
due for the way in which he raised her to her former 
position of power and prosperity. He carried the arms of 
Assyria to Lamna on the east, and to the coast of the 
Mediterranean on the west; he brought again within 
the boundaries of Assyria the land of Birati (which the 
Babylonians seem to have taken on the expulsion of the 

^ For (in account of the connections of this king with Babylonia, see 
p. 10. 
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Assyrians), and extended his dominion over all the lands 
of Nairi. He was sncceeded, b.c. 860, by his son Shal- 
maneser II. 

The reign of this king is a most important one, for we 
now get, for the first time, an historical notice of the 
Assyrians coming into contact with the Israelites. He 
carried the Assyrian arms in every direction, subduing. 
all the nations round Assyria. His first expeditions were 
against the nations of the north of Assyria, around the 
region of lakes Van: and Urmiyah, inhabited by the 
people of Ararat (Urart&a) and Van (Mannaa). After 
the oonquest of these nations, he went against Ahuni, 
king of Til-Barsip, and the people of Karkemish, placing 
the chiefs around under subjection, and levying tribute. 
Shalmaneser afterwards took Til-Barsip, changing its 
name to Kar-Shalmaneser, and then attacked Aramu, king 
of Ararat, in his capital, Arsa-askun. Aramu fled, but 
was compelled the next year (b.c. 856) to surrender to 
the Assyrian power. 

The next important struggle in which the Assyrians 
were engaged was against the Syrian league, the leading 
state in which was Damascus. In an obstinate battle 
which was fought, in which 2000 chariots and 10,000 
footmen sent by Ahab of Israel were engaged,^ the 
Assyrians ultimately gauied the victory, but must have 
suffered very severely. 

Babylonia was the scene of the next Assyrian expedi- 
tion, when Shalmaneser went to help Marduk-sum-iSkun 
against his brother, Marduk-b€l-usate. For the notice of 
this struggle, see page 12. 

In the following years, Shalmaneser tried twice again 
to put down the Syrian league ; but though he claims the 
victory in both cases, yet it seems very likely that the 
result of these struggles was doubtful. It was not, there- 
fore, until the year 842 b.c. that he finally crushed it. On 
the occasion of this victory, the king of Israel, whom the 
Assyrians call laua apil Qamri (Jehu son of Omri), sub- 
mitted and gave tribute. The after-conquests of Shal- 
maneser are comparatively unimportant. 

During the last four years of his reign he had to con- 
tend with a wide-spread disaffection which had arisen 

' The total number of the hostile forces amounted to between 80,000 
and 90,000 men. 
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witllin the comitry, headed by the king's own eldest son, 
Assur-dan-apli. Samsi-Bammann, a younger son, wlio 
commanded the army (Shalmaneser was at this time 
very old and infirm), succeeded in crashing the revolt. 
Shalmaneser died while the struggle w%|3 going on, and 
was succeeded by his faithful son, Samsi-Bammann, 
B,(^ 826. 

^ SamSi-Bammanu followed in his father's footsteps, and 
raised again the influence of Assyria, which had somewhat 
waned during the struggle within her borders, to some- 
thing like its old stan£ng. Samsi-Bammanu therefore 
reoonquered the region of ** the lands of Nairi," and reached 
as far as the sea of the setting sun (Lake Van), and many 
of the nations lying north and east of Aspyria. 

Later on (about the year 820 b.c.) Samgi-Bammanu 
invaded Babylonia (see page 12), defeating the Babylonian 
army under Marduk-balatsu-ikbi, and taking, amongst 
others, the city Dur-Papsukal. In the years 817, 816, 
814, and 813 b.c, he again invaded the country, and 
annexed some parts of it. 

Samsi-Bammanu was succeeded by his son Bammanu- 
nirari, who was also a great conqueror. He attacked the 
Hittites, the Phoenicians, the Tyrians and Sidonians, and 
the land of Omri ; on the north he invaded Yan, and on 
the south and east Babylonia and Media. The wife of 
Bammanu-nirari was called Sammuramat, a name which 
has been compared with that of the somewhat mythical 
Semiramis of the Greeks. 

Bammanu-nirari was succeeded (b.c 783) by Shalma- 
neser III. The records of this king, like those of his 
predecessors, are little else than an account of his con- 
quests, and from them we gather that he attacked the 
region of Itu', on the Euphrates, in Babylonia, the Arme- 
nians and Yanites, Syria, garhar, Media,- &c. He died in 
773 B.C., and was succeeded by AsSur-danan III., a king 
of whom very little is known. 

At the beginning of his reign this king attacked 
Damascus and Hadracli, and afterwards made an expedi- 
tion to the mountainous district of Gannanati in Baby- 
lonia. In the year 763 the old capital AsSur revolted, 
and there was, on the 15th^ of June in that year, an 
eclipse of the sun, looked upon, in connection with the 

> Calculated hj Mr. Hind. 
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revolt, as an evil omen. This revolt lasted no less than 
six years, during which time no foreign expeditions were 
made. 

Assur-nirari 11. succeeded ASsur-danan III. in b.c. 735. 
This king was not so active with regard to his foreign 
policy as the former kings of Assyria had been, the only 
expeditions made being to Hadrach in Palestine, Arpad, 
and Namri. The result of this inactivity seems to have 
been to cause discontent, and a revolution took place, 
which raised to the throne Tiglath-pileser UI., the founder 
of a new dynasty. 

The reign of Tiglath-pileser III. is one of the most 
important in the history of Assyria, and the records which 
have come down to us are, as a rule, very complete. In 
the first years of his reign he made an expedition against 
the Babylonians, at that time split up into several small 
tribes. Tiglath-pileser conqueied the whole of Southern 
Babylonia.^ 

Other conquests of Tiglath-pileser were on the east of 
Assyria, in a district called Zimri (or Namri), where the 
tribes Bit-sangibuti, Bit-hamban, Sumurzu, &c., were 
attacked ; and afterwards came the turn of the Medians 
and Persians, who were completely defeated, but as soon 
as Tiglath-pileser left the country they threw off the 
Assyrian yoke. On the north the Assyrian king attacked 
and conquered the regions of Armenia and Kummuha ; and 
on the west the Syrians, including Razanu (Bezon) of 
Damascus, Hiram of Tyre, and Pisiris of Karkemish, were 
obliged to give tribute. The year after, Arpad, one of the 
principal cities of Syria, was fortified by the Syrians to 
resist ^ Assyrian inroads. Tiglath-pileser, finding that 
his former vassals had thrown off allegiance to him,^ 
marched again against them. 

For two years the Assyrian army besieged Arpad ; but 
this city once captured, the whole of Northern Syria 
submitted. After this he went against the allied forces 
of Judah (then ruled by Azariah) and Hamath, whose 
forces he defeated, and afterwards divided the land 
amongst his generals. Tiglath-pileser afterwards received 
tribute &om all the kings of Syria, among whom are 
mentioned Rezon of Syria, Hiram of Tyre, &c., togetheiL 
with Zabibe, queen of Arabia. 

> See p. 13. 
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The next expeditions of Tiglath-pileser were against 
Media, Armenia, and Yan ; and after this, at the request 
of Ahaz, king of Jndah, he marched against Syria, at that 
time at war with Judah, and totally defeated the army of 
Eezon, king of Syria. Eezon fled to his capital, Damascus, 
which Tiglath-pileser now besieged, and leaving a part of 
his army there, overran with the rest the kingdom of Israel, 
whose king, Pekah, was obliged to take refuge in Samaria, 
while the Assyrian army plundered the country. The 
turn of the Ammonites, Moabites, and Philistines camo 
next, and all were compelled to submit to Assyria. 

Meanwhile the siege of Damascus still went on, and the 
city was at last captured in 732 b.o. Eezon the king was 
taken and slain, and the inhabitants carried into captivity. 
Tiglath-pileser now held a great court in the city of 
Damascus, to which Ahaz of Judah, with many other of 
the vassals of Assyria, went. 

Many other conquests also were made by this most 
energetic king in Syria and Babylonia. He died about 
the year 727, and Shalmaneser lY. ascended the throne 
of Assyria after him. 

This king, of whom very little is known, invaded 
Palestine, and attacked Tyre and Samaria, and afterwards 
Hoshea king of Israel. The siege of Tyre and Samaria 
was still in progress when Shakuaneser died (b.o. 722), 
after a short reign of five years. 

Sargon, claiming descent from an ancient ruler named 
B^l-kais, ascended the throne after Shalmaneser lY. The 
new king continued with vigour the siege of Tyre, and 
captured, after a three years' siege, the city of Samaria, 
carrving almost the whole of Israel into captivity. 

The conquests of this king were most extensive, and 
included the Babylonians under Merodach-bedadan, the 
Elamites under ]9umbaniga§, the land of Hamath, then 
ruled by a man named Ila-bi'di, and the people of Yan, 
who had throvni oif the Assyrian yoke. Most minute 
accounts of these conquests are given in his Annals, to- 
gether with the history of bis expedition against Yavan, 
king of Ashdod. Each foe was in turn conquered, and 
Sargon captured Merodach-baladan and took possession 
of his dominions, being mentioned in the Canon as having 
ruled that kingdom for five years.^ This ruler built the 

^ See p. 15. 
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city Dur-Sargina, now called Khorsabad, about ten miles 
from Nineveh. 

Sennacherib, son of Sargon, succeeded him in 705 B.C., 
and found himself at once engaged in a war with Babylon. 
Sennacherib defeated the Babylonian forces under Mero- 
dach-baladan in the battle of Kisu, and, after plundering 
the country, set upon the throne a young Babylonian 
named B^-lbu§, who had been brought up at the court 
of Sargon.^ 

The next important expedition of this king was that 
in which he attftcked Hezekiah, king of Judah ; and as it 
is one of the most interesting passages of Assyrian history, 
a translation is here given in full : 

"In my third expedition I went to the land of Hit. 
The terrible fear of my lordship overwhelmed Lull king 
of Sidon, and he fled to a remote place within the sea ^ and 
left hie country. The splendour of the weapons of Assur 
my lord overwhelmed Great Sidon, Little Sidon, Bit-zitte, 
Zerephath, Mahalliba, Osah, Achzib, Accho, his strong 
cities, fortresses, commissariat,^ and magazine, and they 
submitted to my feet. I set Tuba'lu upon the throne of 
royalty over them, and taxes and tribute to my lordship, 
yearly, without ceasing, I placed upon him. As for 
Menahem of Samaria, Tuba'lu of Sidon, Abdi-li'ti of 
Arvad, Uru-milki of Gebal, Mitinti of Ashdod, Pudu-ilu 
of Beth-Ammon, Kammusu-natbi of Moab, Aarammu of 
Edom, kings of Phoenicia all of them, a wide-spread coast, 
they sent their valuable presents, with furniture, to my 
presence, and kissed my feet ; and Sidka king of Askelon, 
who had not submitted to my yoke, the gods of his father's 
house, himself, his wife, his sons, his daughters, his brothers, 
the fieed of his father's house, I took away, and sent to 
Assyria. I placed Sarru-ludelri son of Rukibti, their former 
king, over the people of Askelon, and a gift of tribute, the 
collection of my lordship, I placed upon him and he per- 
formed the ordinances (?). 

** In the course of my expedition I besieged, captured, 
and carried off the spoil of the cities Beth-Dagon, Joppa, 
Beneberak, and Azuru — cities of Sidka, who afterwards 
submitted not to my yoke. The nobles, princes, and 

* See p. 15. 

' The island of Cyprus. 

* Literally : " place of food and drink." 
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people of Ekron, who had placed Pad! their king, keeper 
of the agreemeDt and oath of Assyria, in bonds of iron, axid 
had given him to Hezekiah king of Judah — evilly in the 
darkness they had done it — feared in their hearts. They 
called (for help), and there came the kings of Egypt, and 
the soloiers, archer-charioteers, and horses of the king of 
Ethiopia — ^a countless force. Their helpers arranged their 
line of battle before me, within sight of Eltekah — they 
encouraged their soldiers. In the service of Assur my 
lord I fought with them : I accomplished their overthrow. 
The charioteers and the sons of the king of Egypt, with the 
charioteers of the king of Ethiopia, alive I captured with 
my hands in the midst of the battle. I besieged, captured, 
and carried off the spoil of Eltekah and Timnah. I drew 
near to Ekron, and I kUled the nobles and princes who had 
committed evil, and I hung their bodies on stakes within 
the city. The people^ of the city doing sin and wicked- 
ness I took as spoil ; the rest of them, who had done no 
evil or wrong, who had no sin, I commanded their release* 
Fadi, their king, I caused to come forth from the midst of 
Jerusalem and to sit upon the throne of lordship over 
them, and I imposed^ upon him the tribute of my lord- 
ship ; but Hezekiah, of the land of the Jews, who had not 
submitted to my yoke, twenty-six of his strong cities, 
fortresses, and the smaller towns which were around them, 
which were innumerable, with advance (?) of battering- 
rams (?), and thrbwing (?) of darts (?\ smiting of dubs (?), 
maces (?), swords (?), and daggers (?), I besieged and cap- 
tured. I brought out from the midst of them, and 
counted as spoU, 200,150 people, small and great, male 
and female ; horses, mules, asses, camels, oxen, and sheep 
innumerable. Him I made like a caged bird within 
Jerusalem, his royal city ; I surrounded it with towers, 
and turned the exit of the great gate of his city, and it was 
conquered. His cities which I had spoiled I separated 
from his country, and gave (them^ to Mitinti king of Ash- 
dod, PacU king of Ekron, and Silli-Bel king of Gaza, and I 
reduced his country. Over the former tribute, their yearly 
gift, tribute for the aid of my lordship I imposed upon 
them. Him, Hezekiah, terrible fear of my lordship struck 
him and the wandering Arabs and coloured soldiers which 
for the strengthening of Jerusalem he had brought in and 

> Lit. " sons." 
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had giyen payment. With 30 talents of gold, 800 talents 
of silver, glass, precious stones, large pieces of lapis-lazuli, 
conches of ivory, standing thrones of ivory, elephant skins, 
elephants' tusks, esd wood, and instruments whatever their 
name, a valuable treasure, and his daughters, the eunuchs 
of his palace, ndri and ndrdti, to the midst of Nineveh, the 
city of my dominion, he sent down after me, and to give 
the tribute and do obeisance he sent his messenger." 

Such is the account given by Sennacherib himself, and, 
although in sin^lar agreement with the account given in 
the Bible, yet differs from it in omitting any reference to 
the disaster which befel the Assyrian army. 

In the year 700 b.c. Sennacherib went again to Baby- 
lonia, and defeated, at Bit-tiitu, the forces of Suzub son of 
Gahul, who had arisen after the flight of Merodach-bal- 
adan. Southern Babylonia was again ravaged, and, after 
the expedition, Sennacherib set on the throne of Babylon 
his eldest son, named ASdur-nadin-lumi.^ 

Sennacherib next attacked the various tribes inhabiting 
Asia Minor, and, after subduing these, turned his attention 
to a tribe of Chaldeans who had left Babylonia and settled 
in Elam, probably near the modem city of Mohammera, at 
that time, most likely, washed by the waters of the Persian 
Gulf, but which is now far inland. There he defeated the 
Chaldean settlers and their Elamite helpei-s, and plundered 
their cities. Oq Sennacherib's return from this expedition, 
he found that Suzub had come back and proclaimed him- 
self king. Again, however, he was defeated, and sent in 
chains to Nineveh. Sennacherib next attacked and ravaged 
the kingdom of Elam, then governed by Kudur-nanhundi, 
but as it was rather late in the year he was obliged, by 
the impassability of the roads, to give up the attempt to 
subjugate it. 

Once more Suzub, having escaped from captivity,' went 
to try to rouse the Babylonians in his favour. Having 
succeeded in this, he sent to Umman-minanu, the then 
king of Elam, asking him to come to his help. This was 
rendered by the Elamite king, who came to Babylon to help 
Suzub. Nabti-ium-iskun, son of Merodach-baladan, Senna- 
cherib's old enemy, also joined him. Notwithstanding, 
however, the large force of his opponents, Sennacherib 
attacked and completely routed the Babylonians and their 

* See p. 15. 
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allieB near the city of galuld. It was too late in the year 
for the Assyrian king to follow up his victory, but the 
next year he took his revenge for the revolt, and Babylon 
was taken and destroyed, ouzub, who had evidently again 
fallen into the hands of the Assyrians, escaped once more, 
but was killed, in Northern Babylonia, by a fall from liis 
horse. 

The events of Sennacherib's reign now become uncertain, 
but he made one more expedition to Palestine, in which, it 
is thought, he defeated the Qreek fleet and founded tlie 
city Tarsus. He also overran Arabia. 

Sennacherib was killed, b.g. 681, by his sons, Adram- 
melech and Sharezer, who seem afterwards to have tried 
to obtain possession of the crown. CivU war was the 
result, for Esarhaddon, a younger son of Sennacherib, 
contested the empire with his brothers. It is thought 
that it was in the battle of gani-rabbe, a place near the 
Upper Euphrates, that the battle was fought that gave 
Esarhaddon the throne of Assyria. Adrammelech and 
Sharezer escaped and fled to Armenia. 

Esarhaddon's conquests were in every respect as wide as 
that of the other Assyrian kings. He conquered Nabfk- 
zir-napisti-^§ir, son of Merodach-baladan, in Babylonia. 
The Babylonian prince fled, however, to Elam, but the 
Elamite king, Umman-aldad, wishing to be on good terms 
with Esarhaddon, put him to death. Na'id-Marduk, his 
brother, implored the mercy of the Assyrian king, who 
restored him to the dominions of his father. Esarhaddon 
also rebuilt the city of Babylon, thus bringing a. more 
conciliatory policy to bear. 

This king also defeated the Syrian and Phoenician 
armies, and made tributary to him all the minor king- 
doms in the district, including Ba*al of Tyre, Manasseh 
of Judah, the full number being twelve, and ten Cyprian 
kings. 

Esarhaddon now checked the inroads of the Cimmerians, 
who were beginning to overrun Asia Minor, and killed 
their leader. He made also an expedition to the district 
called Tel-^adSur,^ south-east of Assyria, and afterwards 
against the Modes, the Mannaa (Vanites), and the Ara* 
bians, in all of which he was successful. In this last 
campaign he passed through two districts, called in the 

^ Isaiah xxxrii. 12. 
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inscriptions Bazu and Hazii, the former the Bvlz, and the 
latter the Hazd,^ of the Bible. The last recorded campaign 
of Esarhaddon was against Tarkil, or Tirhakah, king of 
Sgypt, whom he defeated, and, conquering his country, 
divided it into twelve states, over each of which he placed 
a native ruler. Besides these, Esarhaddon also carried 
away many of the Israelites captive, and brought Manasseh 
king' of Judah in chains to Babylon, where he at that 
time held his court. He died B.C. 668, after a prosperous 
reign of thirteen years, leaving his crown to his eldest son, 
Assur-banf-apli or Assurbanipal. 

The reign of this king is one of the most glorious in 
all the Assyrian annals. His first expedition was against 
the Egyptians, who had revolted under the leadership of 
Tirhakah, after the return of Esarhaddon to Assyria. 
Assur-bani-apli at once marched his army against them, 
and he says that he received on the way, just as his 
father had done, tribute from the kings of Palestine and 
Cyprus, among the former of whom occurs the name of 
Manasseh, king of Judah. The result of this expedition 
was the defeat of Tirhakah at a place called Kar-baniti,^ 
in Egypt. Tirhakah was pursued by the Assyrian army, 
assisted by the forces of the tributary kings whom Esar- 
haddon had placed in Egypt. The Ethiopian prince, 
however, fled into his own country, and the Assyrians 
and their allies were unsuccessful. 

Again, on the retreat of the Assyrians, the Egyptians 
revolted, and this time it was the petty kings set up by 
the Assyrian monarch who tried to cast oif the Assyrian 
yoke. Before matters were ripe, however, the Assyrian 
generals who were stationed in Egypt captured one of 
the messengers of the conspirators. The Assyrian army 
now took the cities Sai's, Mendis, and Zoan ; and Tirhakah, 
who had come to help the revolted kings, was defeated 
and again compelled to flee into Ethiopia, where he soon 
afterwards died. 

Notwithstanding the successes of the Assyrians, Eud- 
ammon, nephew of Tirhakah, having many helpers and 
sympathisers in Egypt itself, came with an army, and, 
being joined by the people, had such success that he was 

' Gen. xxii. 21. 

' Supposed to be the Earba or Karbana of the Egyptian inscriptions 
later known as Heracleum. 
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able to pnt an end to the AsByrian dominion in Egypt. 
On the advance of a fresh expedition from Assyria, how- 
ever, Eudammon ignobly fled, and onoe more Egypt passed 
into the hands of the Assyrians. 

Assur-bant-apli next went against the commercial city 
of Tyre, which was compelled to submit. Ba'al, the king, 
sent his son lahi-milki to treat ¥^th the conqueror. 
Several small kingdoms on the coast of the Mediterranean 
also made submission to AgSur-bani-apli. Later, Gyges, 
king of Lydia, made submission to the Assyrian king, 
and afterwards sent a second embassy with rich presents 
and two chiefs of the Cimmerians, taken by him in battle. 
Notwithstanding this, however, Gyges sided with Tusa- 
milki, king of Egypt, against A§sur-bant-apli. 

All now went against the Assyrians in Egypt ; their 
garrisons were expelled, and the country passed for ever 
out of their hands. The Assyrian king, in his anger, cursed 
the Lydian ruler for his faithlessness. 

About the year 660 B.C., the people of Duran, suffering 
from the inroads of the inhabitants of the city of Eirbat, 
near the Elamite boundary, sent to Asdur-bant-apli, asking 
him to send and check these invasions. An expedition 
being sent, Kirbat was captured, the Assyrian army there 
taking a large booty. After this the Assyrian king directed 
his forces against Ahseri, king of Van. A great battle waa 
fought, in which ^seri's army was defeated with great 
slaughter. Many of the cities of the land, including Izirtu, 
the capital, fell into the hands of the invader, who destroyed 
them, carrying off the people and their property. The 
Vanites, however, were angry with their king on account 
of these misfortunes, and, surrounding the fortress to 
which he had fled, demanded his surrender. His attend- 
ants therefore murdered him, and threw his dead body 
out into the streets. XJalli, his son, ascended the throne 
after him, and sent his son Erisinni to As§ur-ban!-apli to 
make submission to him. 

ASsur-banf-apli next attacked Biriz-hadri, chief of the 
land Aa, and Sarati and Pirihia, sons of G&gi (or Gog), 
chiefs of the Sahi, who were captured and brought to 
Assyria. About this time Ilu-duria, tartan of Lubdi, near 
Babylonia, revolted and tried to make himself master of 
the district called L'bbummi, The people of KuUim- 
miri, however, went out in the middle of the night, and 
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defeated him. Ilu-darfa was killed, and his head was sent 
to Asdur-bant-apli at Nineveh. 

Affairs in Elam now attracted the attention of Assur- 
bant-apli. Urtaku, king of that oonntry, disregarding the 
benefits which his people had received at the hands of 
the Assyrians durinfic the time when a famine had come 
over his opuntry. invaded Babylonia, but, on the coming of 
an Assyrian army, fied. Pursued and defeated by the 
AMyri,^ army, Urtaku, in his mortification, committed 
suicide. Te-umman, a man who was '^ the likeness of a 
devil," succeeded him, and tried to kill all the relatives 
of Urtaku. These, however, fled for protection to Asdur- 
bani-apli. Te-umman, however, seems to have been deter- 
mined not to let them escape, and sent to Aidur-bani-apli 
demanding their surrender. This was refused, and war 
was declared. In the battle which followed near the city 
Shushan, Assur-bani-apli was quite victorious : Te-umman 
was killed, and the whole land of Elam left at the mercy 
of the conqueror. For an account of the sculptures illus- 
trating the incidents of this battle, see pages 75-86. 

Ummaiy-igas, one of the fugitives, was now made king 
of Elam, and Tammaritu, his youngest brother, raised to 
the under-kingship of Hidalu, a mountainous part of 
Elam. 

After these triumphs, and the needful re-arrangement of 
affairs which followed, the Assyrian dominions were at 
peace for a while. 1'rouble came, however, from Babylon, 
where Samas-sum-ukin, brother of ASiur-bani-apli, ruled 
under the suzerainty of the Ai^syrian king. For the 
Recount of this struggle, and the defeat and death of 
Samas-ium-ukin, see pages 17 and 18. 

About the year 648 B.C., Aisur-bani-apli had some dis- 
putes with Umman-aldas, son of Attamitu (an Elamite 
general killed in battle with the Assyrians), who had 
seated himself on the throne of Elam. The Assyrian 
king sent and demanded the surrender of Nabtl-bel-zikri, 
a Chaldean prince, descendant of Merodach-baladan III. 
Nabu-b^l-zikri, therefore, fearing to be given up into the 
hands of his enemies, called on his armour-bearer (kizii) to 
kill him, and they ran each other through with their 
swords. Umman-aldas sent the body of the Babylonian 
prince, carefully laid out, with the head of his armour- 
bearer, to Adsur-bani-apH. 

D 2 
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The Assyrian king, however, seems to have been bent 
on war, for he fitted ont, soon afterwards, a new expedi- 
tion to dethrone Umman>alda§. Bit-Imbi, one of the 
principal frontier strongholds, was captured, and the news 
of this misfortune caused the Elamite king, who was then 
in Mataktu, to flee, and the whole of Elam was at the feet 
of the invader. Tammaritu was now proclaimed king of 
all Elam. 

No sooner was the Elamite prince placed on the throne, 
than he began to plot against the power which had raised 
him. He was foiled, however, in his design, and Aidur- 
bant-apli deposed and imprisoned him. Amr the depar- 
ture of the Assyrians, Umman-aldad came back and re* 
sumed the government. 

Again the Assyrian army tried to crush the Elamite 
power, and this time the pretext was that the Elamites 
kept possession of an image of the goddess Nana, which 
had been carried off from Erech 1535 years before. Assur- 
bant-apli was, as before, completely successful : the 
Elamites were defeated in every encounter, and the 
Assyrian army carried off an enormous amount of booty, 
Shushan was completely spoiled, and all the gods and 
goods of the people carried off. The Assyrian army came 
back to Nineveh, after having completely wasted the 
country of Elam. 

The next war recorded by the great king is that agaiust 
Uate', king of Arabia, and several other smaller princes of 
that part. The difficulties of this campaign, which were 
very great, are told in the Annals at great length. Abiate' 
and Aamu, Arabian princes, were taken alive, and sent to 
Nineveh. U&te' escaped, but seems to have been after- 
wards captured, and with Tammaritu, Fa'e, and Umman- 
aldas (who had been taken prisoner by the generals of 
Adsur-oani-apli) was obliged to draw the Assyrian king, in 
his chariot, to the gate of the temple called BIt-Masmasu. 
There Aisur-ban!-apli alighted, and bowed down before 
the gods who had prospered him in his various wara. 

The history of the last years of this king is unknown, 
but it is supposed that during this period occurred an ex- 
pedition against Tyre, whose king was deposed, and an 
Assyrian governor appointed in his place. 

AdSur-bant-apli is supposed to have been succeeded, 
about 620 b.o., by Assur-^tel-ilftni-k&n, of whom nothing is 
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known. He was suoceeded, evidently, by B^l-fium-iSknn 
(or B^l-zakir-iskun), who seems to have been of Babylonian 
extraction, but of whom very few records (none historical) 
have come down to ns. 

For the account of the downfall of the Assyrian do- 
minion, see page 19. 
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Nbxt to the king the principal officers of the Assyrian 
court were, — the turtan% " tartan ;" the rah-iaMy " chief of 
the high ones;" the raU-ndriy "chief of the ndri;" the 
ner-ekalliy "chief of the palace;" the tvkulu or ahrtikku^ 
" servant," and the mnat, or " governor." 

Of these, it seems that the turtanu was of the highest rank. 
It was he who, in the absence of the king, took the supreme 
command of the army. In the list of eponyms his name 
often immediately follows that of the king. The rah-gaki 
was the chief of the officers called saki, or " high ones," 
but his rank and duty are not exactly known. He had, 
however, some command in the army. The raht-ndri 
was also one of those officers who were eligible for the 
office of eponym. The chief of the palace and the tuladu 
were also eligible for this office. The mnat, or governor, 
was generally an officer appointed to some outlying dis- 
trict, and to whom the administration was entrusted, and 
about which he was expected to send regular reports to 
the king. After all the above-named officers who were 
eligible for the office of eponym had served their term, the 
office was filled by the various governors. 

The relations between the king and his people seem to 
have been of a most friendly character. Judging from the 
documents that have come down to us, it seems mat eveiy 
one could address him upon subjects of administration, (fee, 
and many tablets contain complaints that could hardly fail 
to be unpleasant to him. Tlxe governors addressed hin^ 
concerning the affairs of their provinces, made suggestions 
for their better government, and found fault with such and 
such officers that he had sent ; the people of conquered towns 
petitioned him about the loss of their privileges, or the over- 
bearing rule of the governors he had sent, and prisoners 
appealed to him against the injustice of their judges and 
the harshness of the treatment they had met with. 
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The conduct of warlike expeditions was, as a rule, under 
the direction of the king himself, the tartan being the 
next in command, bnt the full command devolved upon 
the tartan if the king himself did not take it. This 
occurred in the time of Shalmaneser II., during the latter 
part of whose reign Ddrn-ABsur commanded all the expe- 
ditions, the king being too old and weak to go; again 
during the reign of Sennacherib, and during the reign of 
Assur-bani-apli, who seems to have preferred staying in his 
capital city. In the course of these expeditions the cap- 
tured peoples were v®^ harshly treated, and compelled to 
give a large amount of tribute. If the resistance were 
very severe, the captives were impaled and tortured, the 
limbs being often cut oflf while they were still alive. 

Of the amusements of the people very little is known. 
They sometimes gave, it seems, theatrical representa- 
tions, in which the actors dressed themselves in the skins 
of animals. From one of the representations on the bronze 
gates of Shalmaneser II., it seems that the soldiers amused 
themselves by striking at each other and parrying, holding 
small sticks in their hands. The principal amusement of 
the king seems to have been hunting, and the animals of 
the chase -were the lion, the bull, the wild ass, the goat, 
and the deer. Lions were generaUy caught and kept for 
this purpose. The representations of these hunting expe- 
ditions, exhibited in the Assyrian basement room, are 
Among the finest specimens of Assyrian art. 

The Assyrians and Babylonians engaged in trade with 
all the surrounding nations, and especially with the 
Phoenicians, the objects of trade being the produce of the 
country — com, barley, dates, &c., and live-stock of various 
kinds. It was especially the Babylonians who were 
traders, and many tablets in the British Museum refer 
to sales and exchanges of land, plantations, slaves, houses, 
ships, &c. Money-lending, often at exorbitant interest, 
was also extensively practised. FhoBnician dockets are 
sometimes found on the tablets recording these transac- 
tions, showing a close connection with that nation. 

The Assyrians and Babylonians were extremely super- 
stitious, and charms, magical incantations, and witchcraft 
were constantly used as a protection against or a cure for 
diseases of various kinds. This use of charms and incan- 
tations they seem to have inherited from the old Akkadians. 
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Both nations had deeply religious feelings, to which they 
gave expression by the many representations of gods, 
heroes, &c., upon the slabs which adorned the palaoe-'wallB 
and upon the robes of the king, and by the poetical 
hymns and prayers addressed to the gods. To such an 
extent was the veneration of the gods carried in Babylonia 
that hardly any historical records are found upon, the 
cylinders of the kings, the inscriptions being entirely 
devoted to descriptions of the restoration and building of 
the temples, and praises of the gods. 

The royal palaces and temples were generally built 
upon a mound, in order to keep the building clear of the 
floods that sometimes covered the country. These build- 
ings often covered a broad tract of land, and contained 
many large chambers. As the Assyrians were rather 
timid in the use of the arch, their rooms were very long 
and rather narrow. Although no traces of upper floons 
have been found, yet it seems likely that they existed. 
The walls of the rooms on the ground-floor were generally 
covered with sculptures, and very often the bricks were 
painted with representations, in their proper colours, of 
horses and chariots — incidents of war and the chase. 

The Babylonians seem not to have used stone in the 
building of their palaces, and they adorned the walls with 
representations in brick, modelled in very high relief. 
These bricks were often enamelled and brightly coloured, 
and fragments of inscription, enamelled white upon a blue 
ground, have also been found. 

The Akkadians, at the time when they existed as a 
separate nation, seem to have had an art of their own, of 
a very refined and elegant style ; and of this art some 
examples exist in the representations on the cylinder- 
seals, and the figures of the king Gudea exhibited in the 
Nimroud Gallery. This it was, evidently, which formed' 
the basis for the less refined and far more vigorous style 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians. The art of the As- 
syrians, of which a great many examples have come down 
to us, seems to have begun to reach a high degree of excel- 
lence during the reign of Aslur-nasir-apli, as may be seen 
by examining the sculptures in the Nimroud Gallery. 
A period of slight decline then came, followed by one, 
beginning in the reign of Sennacherib, of very high 
excellence, in which all the figures are drawn with great 
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freedom and truth. Assyrian art reached its highest 
stage during the reign of AsSur-banl-apli ; and the excel- 
lence and carefulness of the art of this period, represented 
by the hunting scenes in the Assyrian basement room, 
are well worthy of notice. 

In Assyria it was the king who was the patron of learn- 
ing ; and the later kings of Assyria, in their expeditions 
against Babylonia, seem to have kept this well in mind, 
and, with a view to the enriching of their own libraries, 
carried off, it is thought, the tablets which they found in 
the libraries of the various cities which they occupied. 
Many copies of standard works were made by the Assyrian 
scribes under the direction of the Assyrian king, and it is 
from these duplicate copies we have been enabled, in many 
cases, to make complete texts. In Babylonia the king 
seems not to have taken so much interest in literature, 
and the temple-libraries were principally enriched by the 
gifts of private citizens, who, to gain the favour of a god, 
either wrote themselves, or had written by a professional 
scribe, texts which were considered necessary for the 
library in question. 

In Babylonia there seem to have been several institu- 
tionB where reading and writing were tanght. The 
student learnt the cumbersome syllabary by writing out 
each character several times, and, when this could be done 
well, he was instructed as to the ways of writing proper 
names — a rather important branch, as these are usually 
expressed by ideographs for the sake of shortness. The 
student next proceeded to the study of those texts known 
as the Ki-hanhUdbi'iu = Ana itti-su series, which contain all 
the phrases needful, both in Akkadian and Assyrian, for 
the drawing-up of the trade and law documents. It is 
likely that the same system of education was in force in 
Assyria also. 

Besides drawing, sculpture, engraving in stone, and 
letters, the Assyrians and Babylonians were well versed 
in agriculture, mathematics, and astronomy ; tablets on 
all these subjects, and especially astronomy and astrology, 
being in existence. 
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The religion of the Assyriaas and Babylonians, of which, 
however, comparatively little is known, was polytheistic. 
How the system, which is rather complicated, arose, is 
rather difficult to determine, but its origin certainly seems 
to be non-Semitic, that is, Akkadian and Sumerian, slightly 
influenced by other outside systems. Judging from the 
material which has come down to us, the religious system 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians had early assumed its 
complicated form. 

The system seems to have been astral in its origin, but 
it may also have been phenomenal (a worship of the 
powers of nature), or, what is more likely, a combination 
of the two, developed from the supposed connection between 
the movements of the heavenly bodies and the changes of 
the seasons, and the effects thereby brought about. There 
is no doubt that this was, to a oertain extent, the cause of 
the rise of this system ; for it was the custom, from the 
first, among the Babylonians, to make forecasts as to the 
state of the crops, the possibility of famine, &c., from the 
movements of the planets, as well as to foretell the state 
of the nations with regard to each other, — the possibility 
of war, of victory, and of defeat. So great was the thirst 
among the people for a foreknowledge of events that would 
affect or interest them, that the number of tablets upon 
this subject goes far beyond that of any other section. 

In the following explanation of the names of the prin- 
cipal gods and their titles, an idea may be gained of this 
ancient religion, and the deeply religious feelings of the 
people amongst whom it arose, was developed, and kept 
up, estimated. The key to these religious feelings is, 
most likely, to be found in the desire, which they had, 
for benefits in this life, and protection from its ills. The 
Assyrians and Babylonians had also the belief in the 
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immortality of the soul, and a life of bliss after this pre- 
sent world; inherited, evidently, from their Akkadian 
predecessors. 

In order to understand the mythology it will be neces- 
sary to begin with the legend of Creation before proceeding 
to those of the separate gods. 

The first of the deities who existed '* when there was no 
expansion " above, and *' when the land had not been spread 
out " beneath, was, according to the creation-legends, ** the 
lady Ti&mtu," or the water-chaos, which has been oom- 

gared to the tehdm or '^ deep " of the first chapter of Genesis, 
he, so the account says, was the begetter of all things 
then existing, none of the gods having come forth ;^ 
nothing had a name, and ^' a determination had not been 
made " as to the form, evidently, that things should take. 
Then shone forth the gods Lahmu and Lahamu (compared 
with the Dakhe and Dakhos of Damasdus), which are 
evidently the male and female peraonifications respectively 
of the heavens, generally designated by the words Ann 
and Anatu. These were followed by Assur and KiSar 
(evidently the Assoros and Kisare of the above-named 
ancient author\ the former of whom seems to have been 
taken by the Assyrians as their national divinity. It is 
likely that, if these legends were in a complete state, they 
would give an account of the creation or birth of the other 
principal gods. 

Later followed the fixing of the heavenly bodies in their 
places, each having its proper station, and then the great 
gates, with their strong locks right and left, were opened 
(to let the luminaries shine forth). Then was placed 
Nannaru, '' the Lightgiver " (Moon), to mark unceasingly 
the months, and to give light in the night. Next is 
described the placing of San^u, the sun-god, but the text 
of the legends is mutilated here, and the rest consequently 
doubtful. 

After the creation of the world, <fec., occurred the war 
between the gods and the being called BisbiS-tlGlmtu, 
evidently the "lady Ti&mtu*' mentioned above, here 
brought forward as the personification of chaos or destruc- 
tion. Many preparations for her destruction were made 
by the gods, and she and all her helpers, including Kingu, 

> From the word used in the original, ** the gods " are evidently to be 
onderstood here as the heayenljr bodies. 
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her husband, were defeated by Merodach, aided by the 
other gods. 

Whether the place of that part of these legends, supposed 
to refer to the fall of man, be before or after the account 
of the fight between the gods and the powers of evil, is 
uncertain. The being called Bisbid-tiaiutu enters into 
this legend, apparently as the tempter. 

Assur, the national god of the Assyrians, is called in the 
inscriptions '* the father of the gods ;'* it is difficult to say, 
however, on what account this title was given. It seems 
that he was one of the forms of the god Bel,' as B^Itu 
(Beltis), called in Babylonian inscriptions the wife of BSl, 
ngures, in Assyrian texts, as wife of Assur. AiSur was, 
perhaps, the god of the city Aiilur,^ taken, on the separation 
of Assyria from Babylonia, as the national god. Alitir 
seems to have been identified with the god 8ar, men- 
tioned with Kisar in the first creation tablet, as one of 
the creators of the world. The month Ve-adar was 
dedicated to him. 

Anu (from the Akkadian word ana, ^* heaven ") was the 
god of the heavens. He was called by the Assyrians 
** the honoured lord," the begotten of Assur, father of 
the gods. 

Anatu was the wife of Anu (of whose name this word is 
the feminine form). She was the goddess of the heavens, 
and seems to have been in every respect the female counter- 
part of Anu. 

Bdl seems to have been the national god of the Baby- 
lonians, and was regarded by them with the same venera- 
tion as that with which A§8ur was regarded by the 
Assyrians, bearing among the Babylonians nearly the 
same titles. The month Nisan was dedicated to BII and 
to Anu. Beltu, called by the classic writers Beltis, was 
regarded by the Babylonians as the wife of BSl, and by 
the Assyrians as the wife of A§§ur. She was called 
•* the queen of all the gods." 

Hea (or rather tia,) was the name of the god of the sea, 
and thus, by extensiou, of all rivers, who, by letting loose 
the channels, fertilised the land. This god is said to have 
possessed great wisdom ; and when Marduk, the god who 
went about curing the ills of mankind, did not know how 
to set about his work in any particular case, he went to 

* Prof. Sayce. 
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his father Hea, dwelling in the deep, and asked him for 
adyioe, which was always given, in the form of a charm or 
incantation. Hea is called also ^' the lord of mankind." 
The month lyyar was dedicated to him. 

I§tar of Nineveh was the goddess of love, and answers 
to the classic Yenus. Many stories are told of her and 
her lovers in the legend of the hero Gistubar, to whom 
she also made love. He, however, rejected her advances, 
and- reminded her of her former lovers whom she had 
treated so cruelly. She is supposed to have gone down to 
Hades and braved the anger of Ninkigal, queen of that 
place, only to seek and bring forth Tammuz, the husband 
of her youth, to whom she seems to have remained faithful. 
The month Elul ^ was dedicated to her, because it is sup- 
posed it \7as in that month that she made her journey to 
the under-world. She was called " the queen of heaven 
and the stars." 

I§tar of Arbela, evidently another form of the above 
Istar of Nineveh, was the goddess of battle of the As- 
syrians. She is said to have appeared to and helped 
Adsur-bani-apli in his expeditions, and on one occasion one 
of the seers of this kiog professed to have had a vision in 
which the goddess gave her bow to him, charging him to 
give it to the Assyrian king. This he did, and the result 
of the great encouragement given to the Assyrian troops 
by this showing forth of divine favour was that they 
gained a complete victory. Her oracle in the city of 
Arbela sent out many encouraging messages to Esar- 
haddon. 

Merodach (or Marduk) was the god who went about 
benefiting mankind and curing their diseases. He is 
called '* the venerable one of the gods." Marchesvan was 
the month dedicated to him. The Babylonians were 
especially devoted to the worship of this god. 

Nebo (in Assyrian NabA, lit. " the proclaimer '*), the son 
of Merodach, was the god of wisdom and intelligence, and 
of tablets and writing. He is called " the supreme mes^ 
senger," " the bearer of the supreme sceptre." The wife 
of Nebo was Tasmitu (Ut. " the hearer "). 

Nergal (from the Akkadian Neru-gal, meaning probably 
" the great servant ") was the god of war. He is generally 
called " the warrior," " the great warrior," *' lord of arrows 

^ Called iu Akkadian *' the month of the message of Ifitar." 
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and bows," and sometimes " the destroyer." The month 
Kislev was dedicated to him. 

Ninip was one of the wanior-gods of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians whose worship was in great favour. Amongst 
other titles he figures as " the lord of boundaries," ** the 
lord, the supreme one." He is said to have been tlie son 
of B^l. The month Tammuz was dedicated to him. 

Bammanu (Eimmon) was the god of the air, the storm, 
and the tempest. He is called the Git-gal (lit. **^eat 
head." or " leader ") of heaven and earth, " lord of -wind 
and lightning," '' the giver of pasture to the beasts of the 
field." To him was dedicated the month Sebat. 

Sin was the name of the moon-god, '* the eldest son of 
B€l." The worship of this god was in great favour with 
the Babylonians, and many most poelacal hymns were 
addressed to him. His principal titles were *^Iord of 
wisdom" and "bearer of the horn," or crescent. The 
chief seat of his worship was Erech. The month Sivan 
was dedicated to this god. 

Samas (Shamas) was the name of the sun-god, also much 
worshipped by the Assyrians and Babylonians. He was 
called " the great judge of heaven and earth," " the warrior 
of the universe " (Jcuradu JtalamcL)^ and " the sender forth 
of light." The principal seat of the worship was Sippara 
(now Aboo-habba), where was a splendid shrine, in the 
restoration and adorning of which all the kings of Baby- 
lonia vied with their predecessors. To Samas was def- 
eated the month Tisri. 

TaSmitu was, as before mentioned, the wife of Nebo, 
and was much venerated in both Assyria and Babylonia. 
She seems to have been the personification of the obedient 
listener. 

Zir-panitu, the consort of Merodach, was also greatly 
venerated. There was a very celebrated shrine of this 
goddess, as well as of Merodach, in the city of Babvlon. 

To these may be added Ninkigal, queen of Hades (called, 
in the texts, " the land of no return "). To this region 
the goddess Istar descended, in search, as it is suppoeed, 
of Dumuzi or Tammuz, the husband of her youth. 

Beside these, who may be called the principal deities, 
there were a large number of others. Sometimes, however, 
these lesser divinities are the same great gods under dif- 
ferent names, and with, in these cases, different attribates. 
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rriius the god Hea was called Amma-an-hi, when it was 
ivislied that his title, ^^ lord of heaven and earth," should 
\ye expressed ; as lord of rivers he was called Engur, as the 
god of potters he was called Nun-urra^ &o. Sometimes, too, 
these great gods were known by different namoji in ditferent 
cities, so that, for instance, the god Kinip was called 
SusinaJc, Daghak^ &g., in Elam, and Nergal was called Emu 
in the district known as Suh, Several of these lesser 
deities, however, seem to have been quite independent in 
their attributes. 

Very little is known of the ceremonials which attended 
the worship of these gods, but it seems that at night and 
dawn the priests went to the shrine of each god in order, 
and, bowing, culled upon him by his name and titles. 
Long prayers were often addressed to them, and, when the 
supplicant wished to ask for some special benefit for him- 
self, a special formula was used, in which he inserted his 
own name in the proper place. 
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No. 1. Cast of a tablet cut on the face of the rock 
of the Nahr-el-kelb, the ancient Lyons, on the road of 
the Boman Via Antoniniana near Beyront. This road, 
which was the pass by which the Egyptian and Assyrian 
monarchs marched into Syria and Asia or descended to 
Egypt, has nine tablets on the face of the rock, — three 
Egyptian of Barneses II. and the others of Assyrian kings, 
viz. ASSur-ris-ifii, Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, and Senna- 
cherib. This tablet is the ninth of the series. On it is a 
figure in low relief of Esarhaddon, standing, facing to the 
left, wearing the pointed cap of Assyrian royalty, an^ 
draped in a garment with a strap passing over the left 
shonlder, his right hand raised, apparently holding a bird ; 
his left is placed across his breast, his face is bearded, and 
his hair falls in long curls at the back of his head. Before 
him on a level with his head is a group of symbols, amongst 
which may be distinguished the globe and disk of the god 
As§ur, the seven stars, the homed fire or torch of the god 
Bammanu, the cross of Anu, the cap with triple horns of 
BSl, the sun Shamas, and the moon Sin. Across his body 
are forty lines of cuneiform Assyrian writing, exceedingly 
indistinct. 6 ft. 2 in. high. 

No. 2. Slab on which is represented a bireme or galley 
with two banks of oars in the sea, advancing to the right. 
The galley has very high bulwarks and stands above the 
water. On the top or deck are soldiers, showing it to be 
a war-galley. All the persons on it are of a peculiar 
type, apparently not Assyrian, but Phoenician. They have 
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beards and curly Hair, and are draped in tnnios with short 
sleeves. At the head of the vessel stands a man stretch- 
ing out his left hand, and holding two spears in his right. 
BeHind him are portions of two or three other men, the 
first with his back to the standing figure and holding two 
spears or oars and portions of three others, the heads of all 
wanting through the fracture of the slab. Beneath these 
men, and outside the upper bulwark, are seven circular 
shields ; and beneath the row of shields, another band of 
four plain compartments and five reticulated ones arranged 
alternately. These surmount a kind of cabin with large 
open ports, formed by pillars supporting the upper deck, 
in which appear the upper parts of four sailors rowing to 
the right, but facing to the leffc. Each holds in his hand 
an oar terminating in a square flat blade. There are 
two tiers or banks of oars, the heads of the rowers of the 
lower bank not being visible. The body of the vessel is 
divided by a line, as if representing a kind of keel, and 
the galley has in front a long conical pointed ram, decorated 
with an ornamented collar where it is attached to the 
vessel. The sea in front of the vessel is represented by 
waving lines, and in it is shown a crab placed vertically, 
which seizes a fish in its claws ; above it are two other 
fish, one swimming to the right and the other to the left, 
and to the right of the crab two fishes swimming to the 
right, having beneath a sea-bird or flying fish, while 
beneath the vessel are two fishes, one swimming to the 
right and the other to the left. This ship recalls the 
galleys of Tyre mentioned in Ezekiel, chap, xi, 3 ft. 
5 in. long ; 2 ft. 2 in. wide. 

No. 3. Slab representing the end of a contest in a 
marshy country on the banks of a river, perhaps an 
episode of the war of Sennacherib against' Merodach- 
taladan, the king of Babylonia. The stream is figured 
by wavy lines, with seven curling portions to show the 
eddies, and in it are swimming seventeen smaller fish and 
two larger ones, and an eel or silurus. On the banks of 
the river on the left side are two rows of tall bulrushes, 
fifteen in the upper and sixteen in the lower row. A 
horseman, enemy of the Assyrians, gallops into the reeds 
to the left along a kind of embankment. He is bearded 
with four curls, and his hair, which is covered by a broad 

E 
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bandlet, falls in five rows of curls behind. He is draped 
in a garment to the throat, the sleeves of which reach 
only to the elbows, and wears trousers which reach from 
the waist to the knees, secured by a triple belt. Taming 
back he raises his unarmed left hand, while, inclining for- 
wards, he holds the neck of the horse by the right band. 
His horse is bridled with a bit, but one rein only, that on 
the right side, is represented ; a triple strap crosses the 
front of the horse's head, and another goes up the left aide 
to a circular stud, and falls in a kind of loop. Four 
tassels hang from the head in front, and a kind of collar 
passes OYor the neck, besides a twisted cord round the 
neck and a band over the chest. The saddle is formed of 
sheepskins, two triangular portions of which hang at Hie 
left side, and the tail of the horse is tied up at the end. 
Behind him is a palm-tree and an Assyrian soldier about 
to kill him. This soldier is armed in the style of the 
reign of Sennacherib ; his face is bearded, the beard ter- 
minating in seven rows of curls, and the back hair in 
masses short. and square, and curled at the ends. Like the 
Babylonkn, he has a pointed iron helmet, similar to one 
in the collections, on his head, and a thorax of chain-mail 
on his breast, over a tunic with short sleeves to the elbows^ 
descending to the knees. His legs are covered with chain- 
armour, probably of iron, and he has worn tall boots, no 
longer visible. In his left hand he holds a large curved 
shield, pavoisy with a kind of boss in the middle, and with 
his left drives a spear or javelin into his enemy. Behind 
this figure is the bow held by another archer. In front 
of the reeds are some angular projections, apparently 
marking the limits of the marsh. 4 ft. 10 in. long ; 4 ft. 
wide. 

No. 3*. Part of the head of the colossal figure of a 
eunuch, the features full and heavy and the chin double. 
The hair has been arranged in twelve wavy curls over 
the forehead ; the eyebrows are continued, and form one 
mass orer the nose. 1 ft. 9 in. high. 

Nos. 4 — 8. A series of slabs mutilated in the upper 
part, which apparently commemorate tho expedition of 
oennacherib into Southern Babylonia against Merodaoh- 
baladan, the same king apparently who is mentioned in 
the Scriptures as having sent letters and a present to 
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Hezekiah, and to whose messengers the Jewish monarch 
exhibited all the treasures of his house. The campaign 
is represented in the bas-relief as occurring in a marshy 
district : a stream, probably that of the Tigris or Eu- 
phrates, is seen filled with islands overgrown with reeds 
or jungle. On the banks of the river are collected the 
prisoners and spoiL The action takes place from left to 
right, and is represented in two divisions or compart- 
ments. The upper one is much broken. At the right 
hand are seen the feet of an Assyrian soldier who stoqd 
with a eunuch recording the spoil, and the stem of a palm- 
tree : the scene appears to be similar to that repeated in 
the lower compartment beneath. Before them are the 
head of a slain Babylonian enemy and part of two others. 
Behind them, at an interval, are the legs of a captive 
soldier and part of the stem of another palm-tree, and the 
lower part of a captive,, draped in a short garment with a 
pendent fringe, carrying a vase. Two other captives, 
similarly draped, their hands manacled, the upper parts 
destroyed, follow these, carrying some object on their 
>8houlders; they are followed by two other manacled 
captives, one carrying a basket of vases on the shoulder 
and the stem of a palm-tree. These are followed by a 
soldier or officer wearing a diadem of rosettes on his head, 
draped as the other Babylonian, carrying a vase across his 
shoulder in his right hand and four bows in his left. Two 
captives follow these, the first Babylonian draped as the pre- 
ceding, handcuffed with the hands behind the back close to 
a palm-tree, and another, also handcuffed, who turns round 
to look at an Assyrian soldier who is beating him. The 
soldier is armed in the usual manner, holding out a spear 
in his left hand, and in the act of beating the Babylonian 
with a stick held in his right hand. The greater portion 
of the upper part of this figure is wanting. T wo oxen j^tass- 
ing by two palm-trees follow, and a diademed man, draped 
as the other, elevating both hands and holding a bird, appa- 
rently a pigeon, in his raised left hand ; the right is broken 
off. These are followed by three eunuchs, wearing long 
fringed garments, their hands before them holding objects. 
The first has a bag or skin, the second a bag, the third an 
uncertain object. A diademed man, having a sword and 
bow at his left side, lays his left hand on the neck of the 
last eunuchi whom he is in the act of striking with a stick 
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held in hie right hand ; at the side is a palm-tree. Three 
draped Babylonians, handenfifed, follow behind them; in 
the rear another palm-tree ; the scene being closed by a 
draped man in a costume not like that of the Babylonian, 
with elevated hands which have held some object, but the 
head and upper part are wanting. The scene represents 
the march of the captive Babylonians through the pahn 
groves, to have the number of captives and amount of 
spoil recorded by the Assyrians. 

The second or lower division represents a similar scene, 
of reception of prisoners and spoil on the banks of a river 
or canal, represented by waving lines for water, in which 
are twelve fish. At the right end (8) is an officer draped 
like an Assyrian soldier, but unarmed, standing at a palm- 
tree, holding a clay tablet in his right hand and a writing 
stylus in his left. Facing to the right at his right side is 
a eunuch, draped in a short fringed garment, and holding 
out his hands ; he also wears boots and stockings. Behind 
them stands an Assyrian soldier, facing in the same direc- 
tion, wearing a crested helmet and tunic, his legs bare ; he 
holds a long lance in his right hand and a large circular 
shield with round boss, the shield itself made of rect- 
angular plates disposed in vertical rows. At the right 
border of the shield is the end of the lance of another 
soldier, who has stood behind this one, the lance being 
held obliquely. Before this party is a palm-tree with 
two bunches of dates. Advancing towards these are six 
Babylonian captives. The first of these, manacled with 
handcuffs, elevates both hands in supplication. The 
second and third, fourth and fifth are manacled together 
by the right and left hand, each holding a bag over 
the shoulder with the other hand. The sixth, also man- 
acled, turns round and raises both hands in supplication 
to the soldier who is beating him at the side of a palm- 
tree. This soldier wears a helmet with crest and cheek- 
plates, a tunic with short sleeves, over which is a circular 
boss or breast-plate secured by two bands of four dose 
straps, crossing from the shoulder to the waist, and a broad 
belt or mitra twice passed round the waist and tied in 
front. Behind are a palm-tree and three cows, the first 
bending down the head ; the last is of the humpbacked or 
zebra kind. At their side are two Babylonian captives, 
not manacled, each holding a bag with the right or left 
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Hand across the shoulder, the first turning round and 
regarding the other at the side of a palm-tree. They are 
followed by an Assyrian soldier wearing a pointed helmet 
with cheek-plates, a coat of mail over a tunic with short 
sleeves, the legs wrapped in mail or stockings tied with 
garters aboye the knees, and tall boots held up by crossing 
straps. He has a bow and quiver at his back, a sword at 
his left side, and holds the head of a Babylonian in his 
right hand and apparently another head in his left, in- 
distinct through disintegration of the monument. Four 
Babylonian captives, manacled, follow, each holding a 
bag across the shoulder; the le^t turns round as if 
addressing the Assyrian soldier who fuUows him. The 
soldier is armed as the one preceding the group before 
mentioned, but holds his bow before him in both hands. 
Two manacled Babylonian captives follow these, and a 
third turns round, expostulating with a soldier draped in 
a tunic with bow at his left side, who is beating him with 
a stick raised in his right hand, the upper part much de- 
composed. These are followed by four women or eunuchs 
wearing diademe, bracelets, and long fringed garments, 
each holding a bag in each hand. The last turns round 
to address or remonstrate with a soldier wearing a pointed 
helmet, coat of mail, and draped like the others, holding 
a bow in the left hand and a short stick or mace in the 
right, with which he is about to strike the captive. 
These captives pass by a palm-tree. Five manacled male 
captives follow these, holding bags as before ; the third 
turns round to address the fourth. The fifth has both 
hands manacled behind him. They are followed by a 
soldier wearing a crested helmet, and draped as before, 
holding a lance in his left hand and a short stick in his 
right. Three other women or eunuchs follow these; a 
fourth turns round to address the Assyrian soldier who 
doses this part of the scene, wearing a helmet with cheek- 
plates, short-sleeved tunic, with broad straps crossing at 
the breast, quiver on his back, sword at the left side, bow 
in his left hand, elevating a stick in his right, with which 
he is thrashing the captive. Behind is a palm-tree. 

One general scene of the marshes and islands of rushes 
closes these slabs. At the end of the upper division is an 
Assyrian soldier in the usual armour and costume, wearing 
a pointed helmet, stooping down, facing to the left, and 
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receiving one of the boats which he has been employing 
for taking the captives in the marshes. He pulls the 
prow of the boat by both hands on the shore. The boat 
appears to be made of thin planks or reeds, eight layers 
on each side, and pointed at each end, tied together at 
equal distances by six bands of three strands. In it are 
two bearded Babylonian captives, each held by a barefooted 
soldier, the hands of the first captive held behind him ; the 
second captive also has his hands behind him, w;hich the 
other soldier holds by the right hand and the hair of the 
captive by the left. The soldier wears a sword at his 
left side. Above this^ which is mutilated in the upper 
part, is the oar of another boat which is wanting (5). 
Beneath, the river curves round in abroad bay, intowmch 
enter three branches from the lower river. In the water 
under this boat is seen another boat of smaller propor- 
tions, also carrying Babylonian prisoners to the shore, 
perhaps intended to depict that it is a greater distance 
than the other. It is rowed to land by an Assyrian 
soldier, seated in the prow of the boat, his face to the stem ; 
he wears a crested helmet, and the oar he holds is very 
like a broom at the blade, which is in three divisions. In 
the prow, facing the soldier and in the direction of the 
right, Btand two Babylonian prisoners. The first raises 
the left hand and holds the other pendent. At his side, 
nearest the eye, is the second prisoner ; he holds a bag by 
his right across his left shoulder, and has his left hand 
pendent. Behind these are two eunuchs or women, with 
diademed heads and long fringed garments, seated on 
cushions, facing also to the right ; and behind them is a 
soldier in the usual dress, without helmet and baiele^ed, 
standing facing to the right, holding the head of an enemy 
in each hand. Behind, there is another seated female or 
eunuch, like the preceding, draped and elevating the right 
hand, the left placed on the knee, and seated on a cushion, 
facing, like the others, to the right ; and, after this figure, 
the last one in the boat is an Assyrian soldier without 
helmet, standing barefooted, draped, and armed as usual, 
elevating in each hand the bearded head of a slain enemy. 
Above, on the water, and following these boats, are the 
rafts on which the Babylonians tried to escape the purenit 
of the Assyrians. They were square, and made of reeds, 
disposed all round so as to hold the inmates concealed 
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from the Assyrians, as in a basket, the whole resembling 
a clamp of reeds. The reeds are represented in the 
Assyrian perspective laid extended horizontally on all 
sides upon the water. The bottom of the raft has fiye 
layers of reeds, tied together with three withes in three 
places. On the first raft is a Babylonian or Assyrian, 
draped as the others, facing to the left, kneeling on 
his left knee, and shooting with a bow and arrow to the 
left. Behind are two women or ennnchs, draped as before, 
seated on cushions on the raft, also facing to the right : 
the heads of these figures are wanting, owing to the 
mutilation of the monument. Immediately in a line and 
beneath this, close to the shore, is the body of a decapitated 
Babylonian floating, partly draped, with extended hands 
and arms to the right. A little behind the raft and corpse 
is a small boat, similar to the first, with three bearded 
Babylonians standing facing to the right, and raising their 
hands as if supplicatmg for mercy or offering to surrender ; 
and in a line with this, running into the reeded shore, a 
raft of reeds exactly similar to the other, holding three 
persons — ^an old diademed and draped bearded Babylonian, 
seated on the right, facing to the right, having before liirn 
two seated eunuchs or women, the second seated on a 
cushion; all raise their hands, and are apparently dis- 
coursing. Hence, proceeding to the right, on the upper part 
of the frieze is another boat of the same kind as those 
already described, in which are five figures, apparently of 
Assyrian soldiers, the upper portion of the figures unfortu- 
nately wanting through the mutilation of the monument. 
The soldiers have swords at their sides and bared feet, 
and stand farcing to the left, the direction in which the 
boat is going. Behind the soldier at the prow follow two 
others with fringed garments ; then another, followed by 
the fifth without. Directly under these is another boat, 
with four Babylonians draped like the preceding, also 
going to the left. The boat has been boarded at the stem 
by two Assyrian soldiers, wearing crested helmets and 
short-sleeved tunics surmounted by coats of mail. They 
hold before them long convex shields, rounded at the 
upper part and straight beneath, formed of rectangular 
vertical plates of metal placed in rows. The Babylonian 
at the prow of the boat steps over it with one leg, and 
holds both his hands down as if preparing to plunge into 
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the water. The eecond and third Babylonians turn ronncU 
looking back as if praying for mercy. The fourth hAS 
fallen on the boat on his right knee, his left hand OT-ez* 
the boat, his right raised, and his face looking np at tlxo 
Assyrian soldiers, who are spearing him. Before them ia 
a clump of submerged reeds, eleven in number, possibly 
intended for a sinking raft. Beneath this, and close to 
the lower shore, is another raft, like those already do- 
scribed, on which are four Babylonians, two of whom^ 
bearded and diademed, are seated, draped, towards the left 
end of the boat, facing and elevating one hand as if con- 
versing, one seated on a cushion, and to the right of them 
are seated on cushions two women or eunuchs facing. In 
the prow of the boat, to the left of the two bearded Baby- 
lonians, is a woman or eunuch seated on the raft and not 
on a cushion. Behind these rafts, and in the upper portion 
of the river, is a boat, apparently Babylonian, which has 
been boarded by the Assyrians. A Babylonian falls over 
the prow — ^head foremost — ^into the water, facing to the 
right, both hands extended, pierced by an Assyxian soldier 
in the back, the upper part of the sold ier wanting. Behind 
are two other soldiers, apparently Babylonians, and draped 
like them, standing side by side, facing and shooting to 
the right. Behind them is another Babylonian, evidently 
wounded, going to the right, but turning his head back, 
dropping his arms, and about to fall into the water. 
Another soldier drawing a bow follows these, and then 
another having a sword at his left side. The upper por- 
tion of both these figures is wanting. At the side of the 
boat nearest the spectator a Babylonian is represented fall- 
ing into the water, facing to the left ; his back hair falls 
over the front of his head, and he is bent in two— quite 
doubled up. Another Babylonian, with a quiver on his 
back and draped like the other, floats or swims away to 
the marshes of reeds on the extreme left. In a second 
boat of the same kind beneath, in the prow, facing right, 
is an Assyrian soldier wearing a pointed helmet, coat of 
mail, and quiver at the back, his right hand raised, his 
left holding a dagger ; behind him is a woman or eunuch 
kneeling, facing also to the right, holding up both hands 
and imploring mercy. Behind the eunuch stands an 
Assyrian soldier in a crested helmet, holding a stick in his 
right hand and the head of a decapitated eunuch in his 
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left. Behind him, facing to the left, is an Assyrian 
soldier, wearing a pointed helmet, mail, and quiyer on his 
back, striking with a mace in his right hand a prostrate 
Babylonian, whom he ^izea by the hair with his left 
hand. The Babylonian lies facing to the right, his 
knees slightly raised. 

At the end of this scene is represented a curved bank of 
a canal, the whole of which, with the exception of a creek 
on the upper side, is composed of a heap of bulrushes 
along the edge of the bank ; running down to the river 
are four Babylonians hastening to the left, pursued by an 
Assyrian soldier. The first Babylonian, evidently a soldier, 
flies at a rapid pace, draped like the other Babylonians, 
wearing a quiver on his back, and carrying a bow in his 
right hand ; he throws his left hand behind to a eunuch 
or woman, who flies like the preceding, but with arms 
down and draped in the usual costume; another Baby- 
lonian follows, wearing a quiver on his back and extend- 
ing both hands and arms, the right farthest. At his 
back is a group representing a Babylonian killed by an 
Assyrian soldier who has overtaken him. The Babylo- 
nian, draped like the preceding, in running to the right, 
turns round to the left facing the soldier, and sinks to the 
ground, throwing up his left hand and letting his right 
fall. The soldier faces to the right ; he wears a pointed 
helmet, coat of mail, and tunic as usual, holds a circular 
convex shield with boss and border on his left arm, and 
drives a spear with his right into the overtaken Babylonian. 

The following is a translation of that portion of the 
Annals referring to this campaign : — 

"In the beginning of my reign I accomplished the overthrow of 
Marduk-abla-iddina, king of Gan-Danya (Babylonia), with the armies of 
Elam, within sight of KiSu (Hymer). In the midst of that battle he 
forsook his camp, he sped alone, to the country of Gazummani he 
fled. Among the pools and marshes he descended, and (his) life thus he 
Bayed 

" I took also (the road) after him to the country of Guzummani, my 
fighting m^n to the midst of the pools and marshes I urged, and (for) five 
days they moved about rapidly, (but) his (hiding-)place was not seen." 

The campaign in which these events happened took 
place in the flrst year of Sennacherib, as appears from the 
text of the Bellino Cylinder (Layard's Inscriptions, pi. 63). 
The war took place between Sennacherib and Merodach- 
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baladan, king of Babylon, who escaped in the marBhes, as 
prt)bably represented in the accompanying picture, 30 ft, 
6 in. long; 4 ffc. 11 in. wide. 

Engraved, Layard's Monuments of Nineveh, 2nd series, 
plates 25, 26. 

No. 9. Fragment of a slab representing part of the 
attack on a city in a mountainous country, indicated by a 
background of ovoid and conical stones. The portion con- 
tains the representation of slingers hurling their bolts at 
the enemy. At the extreme right of the slab are the 
right arms of two slingers, thrown behind them in the act 
of hurling, the slings consisting of narrow thongs encloeing 
circular stones or bullets. Behind these are two slingerB 
standing side by side, the one farthest from the eye of the 
spectator being most advanced. They have the left foot 
advanced, the right bent behind them. These soldiers 
wear the conical iron helmets hooped with four bands, and 
semi-oval cheek-plates with a rim, a tunic with hanging 
border, and a coat of mail, and a belt of the same passing 
over the right shoulder, supporting a sword at the left 
side. Their right hands are thrown behind, holding the 
extended sling, in the middle or broader portion of which 
is the circular bullet. Their left hands are held down 
inclined before them, holding by the thumb and palm 
another bullet for use. The first two are followed by 
two others exactly alike. Behind these is a tree, and the 
stem of a tree is over the two arms, that of a palm-tree is 
over the first two soldiers, and part of an ordinary tree 
over the last group. It evidently represents the advanced 
guard of the Assyrian skirmishers attacking under the 
shelter of a grove. 3 ft. 1 in. high ; 3 ft. 4 in. wide. 

No. 10. Slab of the same kind as the preceding, and 
continuation of the same subject. It represents the attack 
on a city by archers, protected by large shields or pavois. 
In front of the first group is the elbow of the right arm and 
sword of the Assyrian soldiers resting on the pavois. The 
soldiers stand in twos as before, the left foot advanced, 
and the one inside farthest from sight holds the pavois, 
which appears to be a convex shield formed of seven 
bands, tied by four bands at its upper and lower ends, 
both of which are plain ; the upper recurved inwards so 
as to protect the archers. These soldiers wear pointed 
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helmets and boots. The inner one, who is bearded, holds 
a spear in his right hand, which passes outside the pavoia. 
With his left hand he holds the handle of the pawns, 
-which is curved and placed about two-thirds up before 
the archer, the lower end of the pavois touching the 
ground. The other soldier, armed in the same manner, is 
youthful or a eunuch ; he draws a bow held in his left 
hand, with an arrow on the string in his right, to his right 
shoulder. The ends of the bow are curved. Behind is 
another group of two soldiers, armed and draped as the 
preceding, but both bearded. The one farthest off holds 
the handle of the pa/voia in his left hand, and a dagger in 
his right. Two other soldiers stand side by side behind 
these ; the inner one, bearded, holds the pavois as usual in 
his left hand, and a spear in his right inclined towards 
him. Above are four feet of soldiers, and the stump of a 
tree. 2 ft. 3 in. high ; 3 ft. 6 in. wide. 

No. 11. Slab, apparently part of the march of the army ; 
two dismounted horsemen marching through a moun- 
tainous country, indicated by stones like the preceding, 
the soldiers and houses advancing to the right. The 
soldiers stand bearded at the right side of the horses, armed 
in the usual manner, each one wearing a pointed helmet, 
coat of mail over the fringed tunic, bow and arrow-case 
on left shoulder, sword at left side, and holding a spear 
inclined over his right shoulder in his right hand, and 
the reins of the horse in his left. The horses have no 
saddle or housings over them, but the following harness : 
a headstall of three bands crossing at the cheek, with a 
metal rosette at the point of junction, and under the ear. 
From this rosette hang three tassels of conical shape. The 
horse has besides a bridle which has a leaf-shaped pattern, 
as of stamped leather or metal, and a curved bit, and 
falls across the neck, and a leading rein of thin leather 
or cord, the end of which is held twisted up and coming 
out of the hand of the soldier. On the horse's neck is a 
curved crest, like that on the helmet of a soldier already 
described (No. 5), and a collar ornamented with six circular 
ornaments round the neck, to which hang a brass beU and 
clapper like those in the collections ; also another band or 
martingale decorated with six ornaments, perhaps a modi- 
fication of fleurettes. The mane of each horse is cropped 
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above, but oombed down, flowing at the side and plaited 
in a mass over the forehead. The horses are not shod. 
The head of the first horse to the right is wanting. 2 fit^ 
3 in. high ; 3 ft. 6 in. wide. 

No. 12. Slab similar to the preceding, representing two 
iorse-soldiers, one following the other. The soldiers are 
draped and armed and the horses caparisoned in the same 
manner, the only difference being that the men and horses 
are of rather smaller proportions. 2 ft. high ; 3 ft. 7 in. 
wide. 

No. 13. Slab representing part of the march of an 
Assyrian army to . the left. First is seen the hinder 
portion of a chariot, consisting only of an eight-spoked 
wheel, and the remains of a car, wherein is part of the 
back of a man standing. This is followed by dismounted 
cavalry. The first soldier wears a pointed helmet, coat 
of mail and tunic, stockings and boots, and a sword sub- 
ponded by a belt across the shoulders at the left side; 
his right hand is extended towards the chariot, his left 
holds a mace terminating in a kind of pomegranate. He 
has no qaiver and bow-case on the back. The second 
soldier stands before a horse, which he is leading. He is 
armed as the first, but has a quiver and bow-case in addi- 
tion on his back. In his right hand he holds a lance, 
almost erect ; in his left, a curled-up bearing-rein of the 
horse which follows him. This horse is caparisoned as those 
already described, with tassels to the reins, bell round the 
neck, and a rectangular horse-cloth or saddle not secured 
by a girth on the back. At the side of the horse at the 
middle stands a second horse-soldier, armed as the pre- 
ceding ; he holds down straight the bearing-rein of another 
• led horse, the forepart of which is only seen, owing to the 
fracture of this tablet. 3 ft. 6 in. high ; 4 ft. 7 in. wide. 

No. 14. Slab like the preceding, with part of a similar 
subject ; march of the army to the right. On it is first 
the arm of a soldier, thrown behind him, holding the 
bearing-rein or halter of a caparisoned horse. The horse - 
is harnessed like the foregoing, and has on its back a 
chequered horse-cloth or saddle secured by a girth. It 
is followed by a soldier with pointed helmet, armed as the 
others, with bow-case and quiver on his eiioulders; his 
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rigHt hand holds an upright spear, his left a coiled halter. 
The horse is caparisoned as the other, the only difference 
being the collar from the head to the neck heing striated 
instead of ornamented with flenrettes. The horse-cloth 
has two tassels at the comer farthest from the head. The 
last horse is led by a ennnch, who stands at the side of 
the horse about the middle, with long curled hair, draped in 
a tunic, and having a broad sash or girdle formed of hori- 
zontal bands round his waist, and tied at the ends. He 
wears stockings and boots or buskins. In his right hand 
he holds the halter of the horse, and in his left a whip with 
short handle and three long lashes. The horse is caparisoned 
like the preceding. 2 ft. 9 in. high ; 4 ft. 6 in. wide. 

Nos. 15-17. A series of slabs of which the upper portion 
is lost, representing the return from a battle. ^The whole 
takes place on the banks of a river, which is represented as 
flowing left and right in one stream across the upper part 
of the slabs. The direction of the subject is towards the 
left. At the extreme left are two persons recording the 
spoil, standing at the side of a palm-tree with two bunches 
of dates. The farthest one is a eunuch with curled 
hair, wearing a tunic with short sleeves, broad belt, 
stockings and 'boots, standing facing to the right, to 
receive the prisoners and spoil. In his left hand he holds 
a roll of leather or papyrus, hanging down and curling 
up at the ends, and in his right hand, which is raised^ 
an upright style or writing-reed. At his right side, 
and nearer the spectator, is a bearded man, draped like 
the eunuch, holding in his left hand tablets or a book, 
apparently of two rectangular flaps with a hinge, and in 
his raised right hand a writing stylus placed vertically. 
Before them is another palm-tree, like the preceding. 
Between the two palm-trees are the following objects, 
disposed in five rows : — A jar-shaped vase, apparently of 
metal, and a caldron with two small handles and square 
box or stool on four legs ; four arrows without feathers, 
their points to the right, laid horizontally; four bows; 
three drawn daggers without scabbards, their points to 
the right ; a curved Hd or stand, with bar beneath and four 
legs turned at the lower end. At the other side of the 
palm-tree stand two soldiers wearing pointed iron helmets, 
ooat of mail, tunics, stockings, boots, and bow-cases on 
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their backs. They stand one slightly before the otlier, 
and ea.cb holds a bearded head, apparently of a decapitated 
Babylonian, in each hand. Before them, at the foot of 
the tree, are seven similar bearded heads, to which they 
are adding these four. Behind them advances another 
Assyrian soldier, armed like them. In his right hand he 
holds another bearded head ; with his left he seizes the 
beard of one of two Babylonian captives who follow hinif 
draped as before, with diadems round their heads and 
tunics on their bodies. They raise one hand before them 
in supplication, while the other hand and arm, manacled, 
are placed behind them; at the side is a pahn-tree. 
Behind these follow two other Babylonians, prisaners. 
Marching, and manacled by the inner hands, are two 
more Babylonians, their outer hands holding bags slung 
over the opposite shoulders ; at their side is also a palin- 
tree. These captives are followed by an Assyrian soldier 
with pointed helmet, armed and draped as before, holding 
an upright lance in his ri<rht hand. Behind him stands 
a Babylonian, wearing diadem and tunic, with both hands 
raised in supplication. He is followed by two eunuchs or 
women, wearing long hair and draped in long garments, 
advancing to the right. The first holds in her right hand 
a bag across her shoulder, and another bag in her leffc 
hand. The second holds by her left hand a bag across her 
right shoulder, and another bag with a cord in her right 
hand. After these a break follow|i ; then another woman 
advancing to the right, but looking behind her, draped as 
the others, holding in her left hand a bag across her right 
shoulder, and ano&er bag with a string in the other hand. 
There is here another palm-tree. They are followed by a 
soldier without a helmet, but otherwise armed as his 
fellows, holding a mace in his right hand and a bow in 
his left. Behind him follows a cart with wheels of four 
spokes, drawn by two oxen, having collars at their necks 
fixed to a pole, and in it are three women, also facing to 
the right. The driver of the car is draped like a Baby- 
lonian ; he advances to the left, holds a stick in his raised 
right hand to beat the oxen, and places his left hand over 
the back upon the flank of the ox nearest the spectator. 
The three women are seated on a bag in the waggon : the 
first raises her right hand, the other two, following one 
by one after her, elevate both hands as if supplicating for 
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meroy. At the side of the car is a palm-tree. Two hand- 
cuffed Babylonians follow the waggon, their inside hands 
manacled, their outside holding bags over their shoulders. 
The whole is closed by an Assyrian soldier going to the left, 
wearing a pointed helmet with cheek-plates, and armed in 
the usual manner ; a convex shield curved above is thrown 
over his back and covers him. It is made of many reot^ 
angular pieces united. The whole subject appears to 
refer to the conquest of Merodach-baladan by Sennacherib. 
12 ft. 10 in. long; 3 ft. 2 in. high. 

Nos. 18, 19. Slabs apparently relating to the same 
campaign against Merodcich-baladan : part of the march 
of the Assyrian army in two rows or divisions. The u|>per 
part of the upper division is broken away and wanting, all 
that remains being the feet and lower portions of three sol- 
diers marching to the left ; the second and third are armed 
as usual, with convex shields having bosses and orna- 
mented borders. In the lower or second division are seven 
soldiers marching one after another, right leg foremost, 
to the left. Those whose figures are complete wear pointed 
helmets, coats of mail, tunics, and swords, but have no 
bow-cases, and hold lances in their right hands, slanting 
backwards, circular convex shields with bosses, and reins 
ornamented with a rectangular pattern on their left arm. 
The left foot of the first soldier only remains; of the 
second soldier the lower part from the waist downwards 
remains ; the third soldier is nearly complete, and has the 
feet, but these have not the stocking and chain armour 
and boots. The upper parts of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
soldiers are complete, but the feet are wanting. These 
soldiers wore the leg-armour and boots. The right foot 
only of the seventh soldier is wanting. The seven sol- 
diers are followed by two civil o£Gicers, walking side by 
side, bearded, diademed, draped in short tunics with broad 
belts round the waist ; their feet and legs are bare, and 
they carry bow-cases or quivers on their backs ; that of the 
farthest has the arrows still remaining, the other has a 
sack or drapery coming out of the case. A chariot fol- 
lowed, but the foreparts of the two horses only remain. 
The heads of both horses are seen, but only the feet of one 
are represented. The mode in which these horses were 
harnessed and attached to the car wiU be more distinctly 
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seen on slab No. 57, where the chariot of Sennacherib is 
represented. The harness of the near horse only is seen. : 
he wears a headstall, the band down the cheek to the bit ; 
the band is ornamented at each end with a rosette, pro- 
bably of metal. A second band or strap passes nnder the 
jowl of the horse to the back of the head, and from it, in 
front of the chest, hangs an ornament, probably of wool^ 
consisting of five conical tassels, like those used for cur- 
tain-loops, hanging from a kind of collar ; there is one at 
first, then four others, two in each low beneath. There 
is besides these a kind of brace or bearing-rein, which, 
passes from the head to the car along the back of the 
horses,' which were guided each by three reins held in 
the hands of the charioteer. Over the back of the neck 
is another collar of six or more bands of studs or metal, 
which passes to a breast-band. From this is a circular 
hole or tie through which a rein passes, and a lashed cord 
or leather strap. From this circular hole there is pendent 
a tassel-shaped object held by a ring, from which depends 
a conical plate with three dentals below, ornamented with 
a circle, and another similar plate with four dentals and 
seven rectangular plates ; beneath these are three rows, 
in each five conical tassels. Across the back is anothei;^ 
collar of seven rows of square mail or ornaments, which 
joins to a breast-band of twelve rectangular plates of 
mail, from which hang three rows of tassels, seven in each. 
The horses have manes and hair carefully plaited over the 
forehead, but the conical plumes on the top of the head 
are wanting. The horses are not shod. 6 ft. 10 in. long ; 
3 ft. 10 in. high. 

Nos. 20, 21, 22. Part of the siege of a Jewish city by 
Sennacherib, in three divisions. The Jewish cities be- 
sieged by Sennacherib were Jerusalem and Laohish, of 
which last there is a representation in the basement room. 
The inhabitants of the city here depicted resemble those 
of Lachish, and may consequently be refeiTcd to the 
Jewish race. The portion depicted on these slabs is the 
line of the Assyrian army drawn round the town. 

1st Division. The feet of seven Assyrian soldiers, one 
of whom is slinging. 

2nd Division. Seven trees alternating with vines, the 
number of which is four. 
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3rd Division. Assyrian soldier armed with pointed 
helmet, quiver, sword, coat of mail, boots, and mail or 
stockings for the leg, standing, facing to the right, 
holding a bow in his left hand, and drawing an arrow 
in his right hand to the shoulder. He raises his right 
foot from the ground. He is followed by two soldiers 
side by side, the inner one most advanced, in pointed 
helmets, with crests and belts, swords, but no bow-cases, 
slinging, the sling thrown behind them and holding a 
circular sling bullet, while they hold circular sling bullets 
in their left hands placed before them ; the ends of the 
filings are tasselled. Two other slingers ; behind these is 
another Assyrian soldier, wearing a helmet with crest, 
and a tunic having a boss at the breast held by cross- 
straps, with a belt round the tunic, but no mail. In 
his right hand he holds a sloped lance and a circular 
buckler of square plates on his left arm. He is followed 
by three soldiers, one after another, wearing pointed 
helmets, tunics, leggings, or mail round the legs, and 
broad belt with circular ornaments over the right shoulder. 
They hold before them convex shields, with bosses and 
borders. They have no back hair. Behind these are ten 
other soldiers, one after another, armed alike, but slightly 
varied, having no cross-strap over the right shoulder, and 
holding lances. Some difference exists. The first and 
second have only tunics, the fourth and fifth have mail, 
the sixth and ninth wear belts, the tenth holds a lance in 
his left hand and a bow-case on his shoulder, holding a 
caparisoned horse, like those on Slab 14, having a square 
housing or saddle with pointed end on the back. At the 
side of the horse is a tree. The eleventh soldier leads 
another horse by a rein and is armed like the tenth ; the 
lower part of the horse is wanting. 15 ft. 8 in. long; 
4 ft. 4^ in. high. 

At the bottom is a river with 17 fishes. Engraved, 
Layard's Monuments of Nineveh, 2nd series, pi. 39. 

Nos. 23-26. Siege of a Jewish city. The city is repre- 
sented on a hill or hemispherical mound, at the foot of 
w^hich flows a narrow stream, which forms the lower 
border of this and the preceding slabs. It consists of an 
upper and lower line of fortification. In the upper one 
are two turrets, square and tall, the upper part thicker 

F 
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than the shaft, as is the case with machicolated towers. 
The upper band or cornice of these towers is ornamented 
with a reticulated pattern of dentals. In the first toTver 
to the right is a man facing to the right discharging an 
arrow, and having behind him another figure facing in 
the same direction, elevating the right hand and arm 
behind, and throwing a stone from the turret; on tbe 
adjoining turret, part only of the hinder figure hurlini^ 
a javelin remains. In the curtain between the Irviro 
turrets are the remains of another figure or person. At 
the right side sloping down the hill is a gateway, t\ro 
towers with dental ornaments or cornice, vaulted gate 
with folding doors, and the outer enceinte of the city, 
which consists of four towers and a curtain. The gate ia 
apparently in false perspective, and was part of the wall 
of the curtain slightly advanced in front of it, as its tur- 
rets have no defenders. On the curtain in front of the 
first tower is a man with crisp, curly beard and hair, 
discharging an arrow from a bow, his head and arm over 
the wall and facing to the right. Behind him is a man 
or a woman, the right hand raised, throwing a stone. 
On the second turret are two men facing to the right, the 
first drawing a bow, the second hurling a javelin. On 
the third turret are seen the upper part of two men hurling 
stones, and there are two others in the same act on the 
curtain behind. On the fourth turret are the remains of 
a man discharging an arrow from a bow, and on the 
curtain behind are two men hurling stones. The last 
turret is destroved. 

The city is situated on the top of a high conical mound, 
at the bottom of which are two vines and two trees, and 
on a ledge in the mcrund are five Assyrian soldiers facing 
to the right : the two first on the right, armed with pointed 
helmets, coats of maQ, trousers, and boots, kneel on the 
right knee. 1 he inner one holds a pavoia ; the other dis- 
charges an arrow from a bow at the wall. Behind them is 
a single soldier with crested helmet, belted tunic, with 
boss aud cross strap, kneeling in the same manner and 
direction ; in his right hand he holds a sword, in his left 
a circular buckler of plates over his head, to ward off 
stones, seven of which fall around him. Behind are two 
soldiers, the inner one holding a pavois and discharging 
an arrow at the walls ; they wear mail breast-plates with 
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fringed tunics. Another soldier, with crested helmet, 
lance, and shield, scales the wall at the right side. 

The rest of this portion is in three divisions ; of the 
first, only a part remains, representing a wooded country, 
with olives and four trees. 

The second division represents a column of attack ; on 
the right is an Assyrian soldier facing left, with crested 
helmet, belted tunic, and naked feet, holding a circular- 
plated shield on his right arm, hurling a missile with his 
left. He is followed by two bearded Assyrian archers, 
bareheaded, draped in belted fringed tunics, barelegged, 
wearing quivers, standing, facing left, discharging arrows 
at the city; behind them is a kneeling archer, with 
tunic ornamented with waving lines and square border, 
kneeling at the side of a tree on his left knee, also shoot- 
ing at the city. Behind him stand two Assyrian soldiers, 
wearing pointed helmets, coats of mail, trousers and boots, 
the inner one holding the handle of a pavois, the other dis- 
charging an arrow from a bow. Behind are a pavois and 
part of a soldier of similar group. 

The part on the left side consists of the legs and feet of 
eight Assyrian soldiers : first, two advancing together in 
tunics and breeches, and part of a shield, advancing side 
by side ; secondly, two barefooted soldiers, with draped 
and ornamented tunics, probably archers ; then the legs of 
two soldiers wearing tunics, breeches, and boots, followed 
by the legs of two other similar soldiers. 

The third division has on the right the attack of the 
suburbs. On three square buildings the following are 
mounted: an Assyrian soldier, facing left, with crested 
helmet, armed with shield, hurling lance at the gates; 
behind him a kneeling archer, bandlet on head, and pattern 
on tunic, kneeling on left knee, shooting at the walls; 
then two soldiers with pointed helmets, armed in mail as 
before, kneeling, and one discharging an arrow at the 
walls; behind these and beyond the building, an archer 
without helmet, draped in tunic, discharging arrow at 
walls. Bv the side and under cover of the houses are 

w 

four soldiers, wearing pointed helmets, mail, trousers and 
boots, in two groups, with pavois, kneeling and discharging 
arrows at the walls ; above, olive and vine. 

On the left side is another part of the suburbs ; a tower 
with machicolated top and square door is placed on another 
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tower or curtain with, square door; then another to-wer 
with a similar top placed on the lower wall. Behind tills is 
another tower resembling it. These may represent houses 
in the town. On the advanced top of the first building 
an Assyrian soldier, with crested helmet, circular-plated 
shield and lance and sword, tunic with cross-belt and 
boss, trousers and boots, is crouching down, kneeling, 
facing right, attacking the town. The rest of the attack 
is carried on from the sides of the houses. Two bare- 
headed diademed Assyrian archers in mail, with chequered 
tunics and cross-belts and quiver, like Tartars, kneel on 
the right knee, discharging arrows at the city ; a third in 
the same array stands and discharges an arrow. Behind 
him are three groups of two soldiers each, wearing pointed 
helmets, coats of mail, trousers, and boots, one holding 
pavois, the other shooting an arrow at the walls. Above 
are three vines and two trees. A narrow river below, with 
seventeen fish, personifies the Jordan. Above is an in- 
scription in two lines, unfortunately mutilated, containing 
part of the name of the city. 

" [The city . .] arammu I besieged, 
I carried off [its spoil].** 

19 ft. 1 in. long; 8 ft. 2 in. high. 

Engraved, Layard's Monuments of Nineveh, second 
series, pi. 39. 

No. 26a. Fragment of the slab of a wall representing 
in relief a scene of cookery, perhaps in the Assyrian camp. 
On the left side of the slab is an Assyrian soldier facing 
to the left. He wears a crested helmet with cheek- plates, 
a plated tunic, leggings or stockings, and boots ; in his right 
hand he holds a spear upright, in his left a tall convex 
shield and pavois made of pieces and rounded above, 
straight at the base. In the middle of the fragment is a 
fire, wherein are placed two circular cakes in a fine at the 
bottom. On the right side of the fire is a female draped, 
kneeling on both knees, facing to the left, and stretching 
out both hands to the flame. At the lower part of the 
fragment is a man, bearded and draped, seated on a 
cushion on the ground, facing to the right, turning round 
and addressing two approaching females, draped in long 
fringed garments and bearing bags on their shoulders. 
Before him is a woman similarly draped, seated on a 
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cushion on the ground and facing him. Behind this group 
is a second one of two men, bearded and draped, seated 
facing on cushions, having iDetween them a jar like an 
amphora and apparently drinking. The man on the right 
of the group holds np in his right hand a tall vase or 
bottle. On the upper part of the slab are the legs of two 
kneeling figures of women, facing to the right. The rest 
is broken away, the whole being part of a larger compo* 
sition. 2 ft. 4 in. long; 10 in. high. 

Nob. 27, 28. Slab of a portion of the frieze of the wall 
relating to the former subject, the attack on a city, 
apparently Jewish, as the enemies of the Assyrians re- 
semble those figured at the so-called siege of Lachish, 
The slab here represents the prisoners and heads of the 
slain brought into the Assyrian army. It has three hori- 
zontal bands or divisions of reliefs, and is imperfect on the 
left side. To the right are two men or soldiers standing 
facing to the left, their legs advanced ; the one farthest 
from the eye holds a clay cylinder or tablet in his left 
hand, upon which he is about to record the amount of the 
slain from the heads brought into the camp, and an iron 
or wooden stylus or pen in his right. These men, who are 
of the class of clerks or scribes, wear tunics and leggings 
or stockings and boots. The other man holds in his right 
hand a roll of some flexible material, such as leather, 
papyrus or linen, which falls curling around. Under the 
arm is a long rectangular pallet. In some cases the 
records of the slain were drawn up by the eunuchs who 
accompanied the king in his campaigns. Immediately 
before these scribes, and facing them, stands a soldier 
bearded, wearing a crested helmet which came into use 
about this time, draped in a tunic, wearing greaves or 
stockings and boots, a girdle, and a large circular shield 
formed of rectangular plates or else an imitation of wicker 
work at the left side, a sword and a belt from the right 
shoulder, and spear at the left side inclined to his back. 
In his right hand, which is extended, he holds the head 
of a decapitated enemy by the hair, while in his left hand 
he raises the head of another vertically by the beard. 
This soldier is followed by a bearded man wearing, not a 
helmet but a diadem. He is attired in a short tunic 
reaching to the tbighs, half i^^uilted at one side, and a belt 
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with a sword, bow and quiver at his shotdder and over 
his right side. In his right hand he holds the heads of 
two decapitated bearded enemies by the hair and beard, 
and in his left hand the head of an enemy by the hair. 
The feet of some other figures are seen in what remains of 
this division. 

Before a soldier (see No. 28) facing to the left is a 
bearded man wearing a diadem, girdle, belt, dress with 
sleeves and armlets, with a sword at the left side, leggings 
or stockings, and boots. With his right hand he holds up 
the bearded head of an enemy by the hair. He is followed 
by a soldier wearing a crested helmet with cheek-plates, 
a tunic with sleeves reaching to the thighs, and cross-belt 
and circle at breast, having also leggings or stockings 
and boots. With his right hand he elevates the bearded 
head of an enemy held by the hair over the previous 
figure ; with his left hand he holds down the head of an 
enemy. This soldier has a shield and lance at his left 
side. Behind follows another soldier, wearing a pointed 
helmet with cheek-plates, a tunic with three horizontal 
crossed bands like mail, lower part with vertical bands 
and sash, leggings and boots ; in each hand he holds up the 
head of an enemy, the right hand raised, the left pendent. 
Behind him is a soldier with diademed head like the first, 
holding in each hand the bearded head of a decapitated 
enemy ; he is followed by a soldier like the second, behind 
whom are two Jewish captives with crisp hair and che- 
quered garments, manacled at the wrists, and wearing 
^ousers. Then an Assyrian soldier with diadem, cross- 
belt, and belted tunic, who seizes another captive by the 
hand, who turns round ; then by two women, the first of 
whom, wearing a fringed garment with hood over her 
head, carries a bag on her shoulder and holds a basket 
with handle in left hand, having before her a naked 
child; she is followed by another female, the head of 
whom is wanting, also holding a basket. 

The division above has three vines and three trees. 
8 ft. 3 in. long ; 6 ft. 10 in. high. 

No. 29. In this slab is a representation of the wooded 
country which probably surrounded the city. Three 
cavalry soldiers, bearded, wearing pointed helmets with 
cheek-plates, tunics of mail or plate-armoar, and stockings, 
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leggings or greaves, are marching to the left, right foot 
advanced. Each one is armed with lance in right hand 
and sword at side. The first carries a kind of oval convex 
shield with boss before him. The second has a bow at his 
shoulder, and leads a horse caparisoned, like those de- 
scribed in Nos. 13, 14, and 20. The third has neither 
shield nor bow, but is leading a similar horse, of which 
only the foreparts are visible. At the bottom is a river 
with fishes. 

In the gap between Nos. 28 and 29 are the feet of an- 
other warrior or soldier. 4 ft. 10 in. long ; 3 ft. 2 in. high. 

No. 30. Part of the siege of a city. Two soldiers facing 
to the left : the inner one bearded, wearing a pointed 
helmet and armed as those already described, holds by his 
right hand the handle of a large recurved shield or 
pavois to cover himself and his companion, an unbearded 
eunuch at his left side, who discharges an arrow at the 
enemy. Behind them are two slingers, armed in the 
same manner, hurling sling-bolts at the enemy. In con- 
sequence evidently of the raising of the floor of the 
chamber in which this slab was originally placed, the 
subject has been resculptured, either in the time of the 
king for whom it was originally done, or of his successor. 
2 ft. 5 in. long ; 2 ft. high. 

No. 31. Small slab, having on it a horseman galloping 
to the left, holding in his left hand the bridle of the 
horse, from which tassels are pendent ; he raises the 
right hand. He may be in flight, and wears no armour 
or helmet, but is seated on a vandyked horsecloth. The 
whole is much injured and decomposed. 1 ft. lOJ in. 
long ; 1 ft. 4^ in. high. 

No. 32. Slab with Assyrian horseman galloping to the 
left, armed with helmet and mail; he has let the bridle 
loose, which is ornamented with tassels, and discharges 
an arrow from a bow at the enemy. This slab, like the 
preceding, is much injured and decomposed. 1 ft. lOi^ in. 
long; 1 ft. 4^ in. high. 

No. 33. Figure walking to the right, probably of the 
so-called Izdubar or Nimroud, distinguished by his long 
hair curling on his back behind, his right foot advanced, 
and holding a staflP or rather spear. His beard is long 
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and plaited in the Assyrian style, and the lower part of 
his body is draped with a fringed garment, ornamented on 
the left side with another band of rectangles. He has a 
broad belt plaited in part round his waist, and in the belt 
a dagger ; his legs and feet are bare. Before him he holda 
a broad-bladed spear resembling a thyrsus, holding np his 
left hand to the spear. This figure apparently repre- 
sents the celebrated Nimroud of the 10th ehapter of 
Genesis, verses 8, 9. The legend of the personage reads 
Izdubar, or Gistubar in the Assyrian legends, apparently 
referring to Nimroud. The spear which he carries indi- 
cates his occupation of the chase. On the Babylonian 
engraved cylinders of hard stone Izdubar is often repre- 
sented struggling with or subduing a lion, 4 ft. 6 in. 
high ; 4 ft. 3 in. wide. 

No. 34. Portion of the slab of a wall representing the 
journey of Umman-aldas II., king of the Elaymais or 
Elamites, to Assyria after his capture by agents of Assor- 
bani-apli, or Assurbanipal, king of Assyria, about B.C. 608. 
The scene represents a rocky country covered with forest, 
indicated by seven trees, while the uninhabited nature 
of it is shown by a lion pursuing an antelope on the 
hill, both running to the right. On the top of the hill 
is a two-horse chariot, with wheels of six spokes, descend- 
ing the hills on the right. The driver, draped in the usual 
Assyrian manner, bearded and bareheaded, holds the reins 
in both handB. Immediately behind him is an ABsyrian, 
draped and bearded like the driver, his back turned to 
the driver, who seizes Umman-aldas by both hands and 
drags him into the chariot. A third Assyrian agent or 
officer stands on the rock and pushes Umman-aldas into 
the chariot. Umman-aldas is represented bearded, his head 
covered with a large semicylindrical cap projecting beyond 
his head ; his body is draped in a long garment fringed at 
the border, while there is a sash pendent from the cap 
behind. The chariot is followed by another Assyrian, 
like the preceding, who is dismounted and leads by the 
bridle two caparisoned horses. Behind these are three 
Elamites, bareheaded, with a plain fillet round their hair, 
wearing short tunics and barefooted, walking also to the 
right, and raising up both hands as if in prayer or 
entreaty. These Elamites are followed by another Assy- 
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rian agent, draped and bearded as the previous, wearing 
a fringed garment. With his right hand he holds 
TJmman-aldad, draped as before, but who turns round and 
looks behind him. There is part of an Assyrian figure 
"behind the Elamite king. Behind is a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion of six lines, which reads as follows : — 

**.... with the help of ASfiar my lord 

from the mountains, the place of bis refugo 
of the city. Murftblsi 
^trusting in] ASSur my lord, 
le took Umman-aldaS and 
brought him before me." 

4 ft. 3 in. long ; 2 ft. H in. high. 

No. 35. This slab is evidently a continuation of the 
series, and shows the same Elamites brought into the 
presence of the Assyrian king who were represented upon 
a lost portion of the series. In their royal robes, and 
wearing still the strange globular head-dress, they stand 
before him, one holding in his hand a vessel, and the 
other a rod, part of their royal possessions, which, as the 
inscription says, they had brought with their own hands. 
The unwillingness of one of the Elamites to advance, and 
the impatience of the eunuchs who urge him forward by 
voice and gesture, are well shown. Several Assyrians 
lying on their faces are making obeisance to the Assyrian 
king. Three lines of inscriptions, too mutilated for inter- 
pretation. 2 ft. 3 in, long ; 1 ft, 10 in. high. 

Nos. 36, 37, 38, 39, 40. Slabs from the walls of an 
inclined passage, representing the muster or conducting 
of the horses of the king, led by grooms to the right. 
This passage may have been in connection with the royal 
stables ; the grooms are all bearded and wear a quadruple 
cord round the head, the end of which terminates in a 
tassel placed at the right side of the head. They also 
have an upper garment with short sleeves, and another 
round the waist with girdle of six rows or iDands, with a 
deep fringe at the edge, and another fringe pendent from 
the waist. The horses have cropped manes, which also 
partly fall over the side of the neck, and a tuft hanging 
over the head, long tails tied up in the middle by two cords ; 
they are not shod. The first horse has a groom at th*' 
side holding a halter, tied to the under-lip of the horse, ^ 
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both hands; he curls the halter round in his left hand. 
Behind this horse walks another groom, draped as before, 
wearing on his arm a penannular bracelet and coiled 
armlet ; his feet shod, a shoe or sandal round the heel ; 
in his left hand he holds a cylindrical stick, his right 
is clenched and pendent. This figure is at the edge or 
return. On this is the hind quarter of a second horse, 
mth a groom following, draped and shod as before ; with. 
the right hand he holds the end of a coiled cord or halter 
of a third horse, which is like the other. The fourth 
horse prances, his tail tied up, the groom holding him by 
a halter ; behind the horse is a projection. The fifth horse 
is like the first, but is shod. He is attended by a groom, 
who with the right hand holds the coiled halter of the 
horse ; his left arm is pendent, hand clenched. Last of 
all is a groom leading another horse, the fore part of 
which only remains. 

These sculptures and slabs were on the walls of an 
inclined passage or road leading from the river to the 
palace of Sennacherib, and have been supposed to repre- 
sent a review of the stables by the master of the horse. 
They are of larger size, nearly that of life, and finer execu- 
tion than the slabs described before. 27 ft. 2 in. extreme 
length ; 6 ft. 10 in. greatest width. 

Partly engraved, Layard*s Monuments of Nineveh, 
2nd series, pi. 7. 

Nos. 41, 42, 43. Slabs of a portion of an inclined staircase, 
a ramp into the palace, representing men, either servants 
or tributaries, probably the former, bearing articles of food 
into the palace. The slabs in the Museum are only portions 
which were selected and sent thither. The men here 
ascend, and do not descend, the slope. The servants or 
men are all bearded, wear garments with short sleeves, 
and a thick girdle round the waist. They advance to 
the right, and commence with three groups of two men, 
carrying on their shoulders baskets of fruit on trays. The 
first two men carry a long tray with two handles in front 
and two behind, which they hold in their hands, elevating 
the tray to their shoulders. The first basket holds a 
pyramidal heap of thirteen pomegranates, the second 
fifteen flat round cakes or fruits ; the third has thirteen 
spherical fruits, a kind of apple, supposed to be the 
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custard apple. At the farther end of each tray is an 
object like the leg of a table, as if to let the tray stand 
when set down. The hind man elevates his left hand, 
and only holds the handle of the tray with his right. 
The next group holds a similar tray with a basket of 
twenty-four fruits, apparently pomegranates and apples ; 
of the third group the first man only remains, holding the 
handles of the tray by both hands ; on the tray there is 
only one basket of thirteen pomegranates. Slab 41 is 
separated by a gap from the other, and is not a continua- 
tion of it ; it has the following representations : — A man 
advancing, holding a rabbit by the hind leg in .each hand, 
followed by a second man holding a pigeon of the carrier 
kind in each hand by the wings, the right hand raised 
as before ; the third man holds in each hand two sticks, on 
each side of which are tied seven locusts, as cherries are at 
their first appearance. Above and below is a plain mould- 
ing. 14 ft. 1 in. extreme length ; 6 ft. 9 in. greatest width. 
Engraved, Layard's Monuments of Nineveh, 2nd series, 
pi. 8, 9. 

No. 44. An arch-headed slab or boundary-stone, showing 
the king Sennacherib in an attitude of devotion before the 
sacred emblems usually seen hung round the neck of the 
king, or engraved upon boundary-stones. These consist 
of three altars or pedestals, upon each of which is a homed 
head-dress, like those the winged man-headed bulls are 
represented as wearing. Besides these is the head of an 
animal, with a single horn in the middle of the forehead. 
Just beneath are shown the moon, the winged disc 
emblematic of the god Assur, a three-pronged instru- 
ment (thunderbolt ?), and the planet Venus, followed by 
six discs, evidently representing some of the heavenly 
bodies. The inscription begins with the name and titles 
of Sennacherib, and mentions his conquests and the power 
gained by him amongst kings, followed by a description 
of the architectural works done in Nineveh during his 
reign, and the additions made to the royal palace, to 
commemorate which this tablet seems to have been set up. 
4 ft. 1 in. high ; 2 ft. wide. 

Nos. 45-50. Great battle in the second Elamite cam- 
paign, and the death and defeat of the Elamite king 
Te-umman and his followers. At the end of the slab 
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No, 45 are portions of two rows ; the upper one oon- 
tains the feet and part of the dress of three figures, 
one apparently of a soldier kneeling down facing right, 
having behind a standing draped figure with fringed 
garment, and the foot of another figure with a plain gar- 
ment. In the division below this is a scene of torture 
of Elamite captives in three groups, in the first is an 
Elamite prince draped in a long fringed garment with a 
deep fringe, wearing a tiara on the head, kneeling on both 
knees and placing both hands on a conical object, per- 
haps a heated stone, which is placed in a kind of basket. 
He is held by two Assyrian soldiers by a strap roimd his 
neck. The Assyrian soldiers stand side by side, draped in 
armour, greaves and boots, with tunics, and a short sword 
at the side, bearded, but not wearing helmets; the one 
farthest from the spectator extends the right hand as if 
striking the captive's face, round whose neck he holds a 
cord in his left hand ; the other soldier holds the nape of 
the captive's neck with his left hand and strikes him with, 
a mace held in his raised right hand. The second group 
resembles the first, except that the Elamite is probably not 
of such high rank, and wears a plain garment without a 
fringe, girdled round the waist. The third group is similar 
to the first two, but the upper poi*tion alone remains. 

At the extreme left of the scene (No. 45) is part of a 
small conical mound, dpwn which the Assyrian soldiers are 
driving the Elamites. Three Assyrian soldiers are stand- 
ing on the crest of the hill. The first is armed as a heavy 
foot-soldier, with helmet, breast-plate, tunic, greaves, and 
other armour. He advances to the right, holding a long 
shield with oval top in his left hand and a lance in his 
right, with which he pierces the breast of an unarmed 
Elamite, who turns round to the left. Another Elamite, 
who is before him, draped in a tunic and cross-band, also 
unarmed, falls on the ground, turning round to look at the 
Assyrian soldiers, and stretching out both his arms. The 
two hinder Assyrian soldiers are archers, facing to the right, 
drawing bows and discharging arrows ; five Elamites run 
down the hill. The first, who has abandoned his bow and 
quiver, throws up both hands in despair; the second, 
wearing sword and quiver, tears his beard with his right 
hand ; the third holds his bow in his left hand, but has 
been bit with an arrow in the loins, and throws up his 
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right hand and arm in despair ; the fourth holds his bow 
in his left hand, but has been hit in the neck and loins, 
and throws his right hand behind him ; the fifth, hit by 
an arrow in the back, turns round and places both hands 
above his head. On the hill itself are the following inci- 
dents : — A draped Elamite, fallen to the ground, facing to 
the right and crouching on his hands and legs, his quiver 
on the ground ; another dead Elamite, draped, lies on the 
ground, his head to the left, a bow before him and quiver 
above ; beneath, another dead Elamite, lying wounded by 
an arrow, his head to the left ; at the edge another Elamite, 
fallen headlong down the hill, two arrows in his neck, 
draped, a bow across his arm, right arm raised, left arm 
pendent ; beneath these is an Elamite horseman galloping 
to the right, who has been shot by an arrow in the back : 
his horse has sunk, apparently wounded, on the ground ; 
h.e has a headstall and bridle' and, like the horseman, has 
his head turned round to the left. Another Elamite, who 
is running to the right, places his left hand on the buttock 
of the horse. Beneath this scene is another Elamite, fallen 
on the ground, his head to the right ; he is drawn out of 
the fray by an Elamite soldier wearing a skull-cap, who 
grasps his extended left arm with both hands. Above the 
latter Elamite are a bbw and quiver. Beneath, lower down 
the hill, is a dying Elamite, looking behind him to the left, 
but lying on the ground, raising himself on his hands to 
turn round, but pierced with an arrow in the back. Another 
Elamite, pierced with two arrows, lies dead, his head turned 
to the left. At the foot of the hill, under all these, is the 
remainder of a charge of chariots or horsemen ; the fore- 
feet and head of a horse are seen advancing to the right. 
A flying Elamite turns round facing to the left, holding 
his right hand Up in supplication and his bow in his left. 
Before him on the left is an Elamite chariot, driven to the 
right, the Elamite charioteer driving the horses uncon- 
cernedly, but the warrior in the chariot unarmed and hold- 
ing up his hands for quarter ; a dead Elamite lies under 
the feet of the horses, pierced with two arrows, his head 
turned to the right. This completes the scene on the hill, 
which forms a kind of episode to the general subject. 

From this a return has to be made to the events of the 
great battle between the Assyrians and the Elamites under 
Te-umman, fought on the banks of the river Ulseus. The 
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i^icidents of the fight are rather confused, but are to some 
extent arranged in three horizontal bands or courses. The 
whole is apparently designed for a kind of perspective, the 
lower row being intended as nearest to the eye, while the 
point of sight is at the top of the picture, the upper rows 
being consequently farthest removed from the spectator. 
At the right side of the slab (No. 47) is represented the 
river Ulaeus, into which the Elamite host has been pre- 
cipitated. 

The first division on the upper part represents the scene 
in the rear or termination of the battle. On the left hand 
(No. 45) is a chariot of one horse, with wheels of twelve 
spokes, driven to the left by a . charioteer, the hair of 
whose head is bound by a fillet ; his right hand holds a 
whip, his left the reins. An Assyrian soldier, armed with 
pointed helmet, mail, belt, and greaves, is seated in the 
chariot, holding with the left hand and by the hair of the 
crown a head, bearded and bound with a fillet, apparently 
that of Te-umman, the king of the Elamites. Above is 
the following inscription :— 

^* The head of Te-nmman [king of Elam], which in the midst of the 
[fierce] battle [was cut off in] the sight of my army : for good tidings 
they cause to hasten gladly to Assyria." 

Behind him, at the back of the chariot, seated on the 
rug at the bottom, with their backs to the other soldiers, 
are, first, an Assyrian soldier armed with helmet, mail, 
and other armour, but not greaves, as the previous one, 
holding a bow in the right hand ; and beside him another 
soldier without helmet, hair bound with a fillet, holding a 
bow in the right hand. Under the horse of itiQ chariot 
lie two dead Elamites draped, lying right and left, the 
left pierced with an arrow in the breast. Behind the 
chariot a decapitated Elamite is lying to the right. Be- 
hind this are the remains of a tent with bent top, sup- 
ported on each side by four cords or poles ; in the centre of 
which stands a bearded man by one of the i)oles, draped, 
wearing a fillet on the head, apparently recording the 
amount of the spoil, facing to the right. Behind him are 
two eunuchs unbearded, wearing fillets, long garments, 
and girdles, holding their hands forward. In front of the 
bearded man is the lower part of another, turning to the 
right and facing the lower part of a soldier turning to the 
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left and confronting the other tvfo. He is probably giving 
iu an account of the heads, a heap of which, nine in number, 
lies at his feet. Two decapitated corpses lie before the 
tent, in front of which are two Assyrian soldiers, armed 
with pointed helmets, cuirasses, and tunics, the first having 
in addition a belt and quiver. Each holds a spear in the 
left hand, and the head of a decapitated Elamite by its 
liair in the right hand. On the ground is a prostrate 
lElamite, dead or entreating for mercy. Behind these 
Boldiers is a eunuch, holding the horse of a chariot, the 
reins, the horse's head, and the wheels only remaining ; 
and behind the chariot is part of a soldier and a heap of 
slain, thirteen in number, four of whom, decapitated, lie 
turned to the right. Behind these is a chariot of two 
horses going to the right, out of which falls headlong a 
bearded man wearing a garment with embroidered edge, 
and a charioteer; the horse turns round to some trees. 
Before the horses is a dead Elamite lying to the left, pierced 
through the back by an arrow, a crow pecking at his leg ; 
close by him lies an unbearded man or eunuch, the head 
to the right, dead, his head pierced with an arrow ; an 
eagle, or rather vulture, has alighted, pecking out his eyes ; 
above a tree, quiver and bow-case. Another eunuch lies 
dead to right, a crow pecking at the eye and b, vulture at 
the foot. Beneath lie three other dead, two with un- 
bearded heads to left: the first has been killed by two 
arrows in the body ; the second has a vulture devouring 
his breast. Beneath these two lies a dead bearded Elamite, 
his head turned to the right. Above are two trees, and 
beneath one tree. At the side of a river stands an Assyrian 
soldier, bearded, wearing a pointed helmet, coat of mail of 
chain armour, tunic round the body, greaves on the legs, 
and boots. In his right hand he holds a spear, with which 
he strikes at a draped Elamite who has fallen into the 
river Uleeus. This Elamite is bearded, his hair is bound 
with a fillet, his face is turned towards the soldiers ; both 
his hands are raised, the left holding a bow. The soldier 
has on his right arm a convex shield, rounded above, with 
iwrder and boss. 

The second division has the following scenes: — An 
Elamite chariot with one horse, covered with the usual 
harness and woollen tassels, galloping to the right, 
having in it two Elamites draped, wearing fillets, belts, 
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and quivers. One falls headlong out of the chariot to the 
right. The other, turned round in the chariot to the left, 
places his right hand on his head as if in supplication, 
and holds a bow in his left. Under the feet of the horse 
of the chariot lies a dying draped Elamite, whose head is 
turned round to the ground, on which he places his hands. 
Above the chariot are two dead Elamites, the first pierced by 
an arrow in the back, the other by arrows in the back and 
heart, their faces directed to the ground. Before the chariot 
is an Assyrian soldier facing to the right, wearing a pointed 
helmet, tunic, and belt, but with legs bare. In his right 
hand he holds a spear, with which he pierces an Elamite 
fallen on the left knee, unbearded, draped, having long 
hair, with a fillet, and carrying bow, his right hand being 
raised. Before him are two Assyrian soldiers attacking 
some Elamites in a chariot : the first, nearest the Elamite, 
bearded, hair bound with a fillet, draped in a tunic with 
girdle and cross-belt, draws a bow with arrow to the 
shoulder, about to shoot it at the Elamite ; the other, wear- 
ing a pointed helmet, cuirass of chain-mail, tunic with 
fringe, girdle, chain armour on legs, drives with his righl 
hand a spear into an Elamite fallen out of a chariot going 
before him to the right, and in his left hand holds a con- 
vex shield rounded above,' with border and boss in centre. 
An Elamite, draped, turns round regarding the soldiers 
and Stands up in the chariot, holdiug a bow in the left 
hand and raisiag the right. He has been pierced in the 
back and head by arrows. Another dead Elamite falls 
headlong out of the chariot iu front, which has been 
attacked by Assyrian soldiers, one at the side facing right, 
who has killed the near horse, the other two in front of 
the horses holding spears and shields as before. The fij^t 
of these two wears a crested helmet, belt, and tunic, but 
has bare legs ; the second wears a pointed helmet, chain- 
mail, cuirass, belt, tunic, but his legs are bare. In front 
of this is another scene of slaughter. An Assyrian soldier, 
wearing crested helmet, belt, and tunic, holding a shield, 
drives a spear with his right hand into the back of a fallen 
Elamite, draped, his hands inclined to the ground, on which 
lies another Elamite, dying, his head to the left. At the 
side is the caparisoned horse of an Assyrian soldier, with 
bridle, headstalls, and cloth on the back, led by a cord by 
an Assyrian soldier wearing pointed helmet, armed in 
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chain-mail leggings, tunic with fringe and belt, facing 
right, holding a spear in the left hand, and extending the 
right ; above lies a dead Elamite on his back, pierced in 
the head and chest with an arrow. Before this soldier 
are two bushes or trees, and on the other side the Elamite 
chief XJrtaku fallen on the ground, draped, his head wear- 
ing a fillet, holding his right hand up to his neck, and his 
left hand, out of which the bow has fallen, on the ground ; 
he has been wounded in the side with an arrow. Above 
his head is a label with the following inscription, in which 
he entreats the soldier that he may be decapitated : — 

"Urtaku, son-in-law (of) Te-umman, who, being wounded with an 
arrow, desired not life, asked a son of Assyria to cut off his head, as 
follows : * Go, cut off (my) hend, carry (it) before the king thy lord, and 
may he receive it as a good omen !* " 

Behind Urtaku are a tree and bushes and two slain 
Elamites, one lying on his back pierced by an arrow, and 
the other on his face with a bow-case above him; and 
above the label are two other dead Elamites, one bearded, 
lying on his face, and another, youthful, lying on his back, 
pierced with an arrow in the loins. Behind the two lying 
dead on the ground is a tree, and on the other side of the 
tree an Assyrian soldier, bareheaded and barelegged, having 
fillet on lus head, belt across the chest and round the 
loins, a quiver on his back, and holding up the head of an 
Elamite by the hair in his right hand. Above the soldier 
is Te-umman, the king of the Elamites, bearded, wearing 
the close-fitting skull-<5ap or crown with long feather 
attached behind, point downwards, clothed in a long 
garment from the neck to the feet, with richly embroi** 
dered border and handsome boots, drawn out of the fight 
by an Elamite leader, bearded, who takes with his left 
hand that of I'e-umman and holds up his right. Te-umman 
crouches down and goes to the right. Behind the Assyrian 
soldier is a dead Elamite, lying on the ground, and a tree 
and another Assyrian soldier draped and with belt, bare- 
legged, who seizes a youthful Elamite holding a bow in 
his left hand and a sword in his right, in the act of 
stabbing him ; but the chief interest is in the fate of Te- 
umman, which takes place above. Four Assyrian soldiers 
wearing pointed helmets, cuirasses of chain armour, leg- 
gings, tunics, and boots, advance to the right, holding their 
spears down in their right hands and shields on their left 
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arms, on Te-umman, who, draped as before, has fallen on 
the ground on his left knee, holding up his right hand in 
intercession At the side of Te-umman stands his son 
Farritu, draped in the usual manner, facing the Assyrian 
soldiers, at whom he discharges an arrow. Behind Te- 
nmman two other Assyrian soldiers, draped like those 
in front, advance to the left, their left hands down and 
right raised, one holding a mace, the other a war-axe, 
striking at Te-umman. An inscription in a square label 
here explains the scene : — 

** Te-umman, with sharpness of command, to his son has said : ' Draw 
the bow/ " 

At the back of these two soldiers istands another, simi- 
larly armed and draped, facing to the right, dealing with 
both hands a blow with a mace with rounded top on the 
head of an Elamite facing to the right, who has fallen on 
his knees on the ground. This ends the actual division 
of the upper row. 

To return to the lower row. Behind the youthful 
Elamite, described on the previous page as being seized by 
an Assyrian sohlier, lie three deadElamites: one unbearded, 
arms extended, and head to left ; another, bearded, head 
to right ; the third, bearded, head to left, and right hand 
stretched out holding a bow-case. At the feet of the 
vouthful Elamite lies a decapitated Elamite to the left on 
nis back; behind this a dead bearded one, head to the 
left, face on the ground ; and another decapitated, on his 
back, turned to the left. Above them are three bows 
and a bow-case. Amidst this scene of carnage walks 
an Assyrian soldier, wearing a pointed helmet, cuirass of 
chain armour, tunic, chain armour on the legs, and boots ; 
he walks to the left, holding up in his left hand the head 
of Te-umman, recognisable by the hair being drawn off 
the forehead ; a sword is in his riglit hand, which is in- 
clined downwards. This scene seems to be connected with 
the decapitation of Te-umman, which will be subsequently 
described. Behind the soldier is a tree, and behind that 
a heap of the slain, consisting of a decapitated corpse, 
an unbearded Elamite with a bow-case, draped from 
the neck, right hand extended, left pendent, and another 
draped Elamite, bearded, face downward, both arms pen- 
dent. Above this hi the principal event of the battle : 
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Te-mnmaii, distinguished by his embroidered garment, 
lies prostrate on the ground, his head to the right. An 
Assyrian soldier facine left, wearing a pointed helmet 
and draped, and armed like the other, his bow over his 
left shoulder, stoops down and seizes Te-umman by the 
hair of his head with his left hand, and with his right 
cuts off his head with a sword. Above is the following 
epigraph :— 

*' Te-umman, king of Elam, who in the fierce battle was wounded, his 
eldest son Tamritu took his hand, and to save his lii'e, fleeing, they passed 
through the midst of the jungle. In the service of AUur and Ifitar 1 hung 
them, their heads being cut off, facing each other." 

Another soldier, facing in the same direction, stoops 
down and picks up the cap, in shape of a skull-cap with 
pendent feather behind. At their side is a tree, and above 
the upper Assyrian is a dead unbearded Elamite, lying 
head to the left, the right arm extended, the left pendent, 
the feet lying over the brink of the river. On the bank 
of the river are two Assyrian soldiers, the upper one bare- 
headed, drawing a bow and shooting an arrow at^ the 
Elamites drowning in the river Ulseus ; he wears a fillet 
and tunic, embroidered belt, bow-case on the back, and 
leggings or trousers of chain armour and boots. The 
other, wearing a casque or helmet, with recurved crest, 
thrusts a long spear which is in his right hand into the 
back of an Elamite, whom he pushes into the river. In 
his left hand this soldier holds a shield, louuded above. 
In the river are seen six drowning Elamites, three horses, 
four bow-cases or quivers, and three bows. The stream, 
which is indicated by waving lines, has a crab, two eels, 
and twenty other fishes distributed in different directions. 
Beneath the second soldier are two killed Elamites, one 
bearded and draped, falling or fallen, pierced with two 
arrows in the breast ; the other, also bearded and draped, 
fallen on the ground, with an arrow in the back. 

The third or last division represents an animated 
part of the battle, probably the beginning of the strife, 
starting from the foot of the hill. The first group 
represents a fight between two Assyrians and four 
Elamites. An Assyrian soldier wearing a helmet with 
recurved crest and cheek-plates, a tunic crossed by two 
belts with a boss at the breast, barefooted, stands hold- 
ing a circular shield formed of many pieces on his left 
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arm, and plunges a long spear with his right hand into 
an Elamite, who is draped in a tunic with girdle and 
belt with three thongs. The Elamite turns round to the 
left, but has been advancing to the right ; he raises his 
right hand and holds a bow in his left. At the side of the 
Assyrian soldier is an archer, bareheaded and barefooted, 
wearing a giixlle, belt, and fringed tunic, shooting an 
arrow to the right at two Elamites, who, draped as usual, 
are retreating to the right, but turn round and discharge 
their arrows at the Assyrians. Between them and the 
Assyrians, at the side of the standing Elamite, is a fallen 
one, face to the ground, doubled up, wounded in the back 
with an arrow ; above in the area, bow and quiver. Behind 
tHs group is an Assyrian soldier with pointed helmet, 
bare legs, belt, and tunic, piercing with a spear in his 
right hand an Elamite in the chest, who, with right hand 
up and left pointing to the ground, falls on his knees, 
face to the right. Beyond the fallen Elamite is an Assyrian 
archer shooting an arrow at a youthful Elamite horseman, 
who, seated on a falling horse with a saddle-cloth and 
bridle, turns round and lifts up his right hand. Before 
the horseman is another falling Elamite, unbearded, wear* 
ing a fillet, tunic, and quiver, sinking on the right knee, 
face and hands inclined to the ground. In the area above 
lies a draped bearded Elamite, face to the ground, head to 
left, right hand stretched out ; near him are a quiver and 
two bows. Before these to the right is an Assyrian soldier 
wearing a pointed helmet and tunic, but barelegged ; he 
holds a shield rounded at top in his left hand and a 
spear in his right, with which he pierces an Elamite in 
the breast, wearing a tunic with girdle and straps, and 
turning round his head to the left fietcing the Aiisyrian 
soldier ; he throws up his right hand : a dead bearded 
draped Elamite lies at his feet on the ground, face upwards. 
Another dead Elamite, face downwards, lies in the area 
above, in which are also bows and quivers. Beyond these 
an Assyrian eunuch, unbearded, head wearing a pointed 
helmet, cuiraHS of chain armour, tunic, leggings, and boots, 
gallops to the right, seated on a richlyH^aparisoned horse, 
wearing embroidered headstalls and armour for the upper 
part of the body and chest, locked together in two pieces. 
On this is a saddle-cloth on which the eunuch rides, dis* 
charging an arrow at some Elamites. One of these, draped, 
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"witli a bow at his dde, his head turned to the left, falls down 
at the feet of the eunnch's charger at the side of a tree. 
Another Elamite runs to the right, but is &lling, pierced 
with an arrow in the back. In the area above lies a dead 
Elamite on his back at the side of a tree, draped as usual, 
pierced in the throat and foot with arrows ; below, another 
similar Elamite, lying prone ; and a third Elamite, lying 
on his back on the ground : in the area are a bow and 
two quivers. Behind this part of the scene are an Assyrian 
archer, bareheaded as usual, but with only one belt across 
the chest, discharging an arrow at the Elamites, and an 
Assyrian soldier, armed with pointed helmet and the usual 
armour, driving his spear into the breast of an Elamite, 
who is standing, but throws up his hands, while another 
fallen on the ground supports himself with his left hand 
and throws up his right. In the area above lies a dead 
Elamite, head to left and right hand extended. Another 
Elamite retires from the fight, his right hand raised and 
left holding a bow. Above him is a dead bearded Elamite, 
lying prone ; in the area, two quivers and a bow. Behind 
the retiring Elamite is a tree, and before him a tree and 
an Assyrian heavy-armed soldier driving a spear with his 
right hand into the back of a bearded Elamite, who has 
fallen prone on the ground, wearing a quiver on the back 
and endeavouring to crawl away on his hands. Here are 
two trees ; and above, two Elamite corpses, their heads lying 
left and right. Beyond this soldier is a horseman in full 
Assyrian armour, riding to the right, his horse caparisoned 
with cloth all over, and a second cloth or saddle thrown 
over the first, chequered and pointed at the end on which 
he sits ; he drives a spear in his right hand down at an 
Elamite, who falls facing to the right, holding a sword in 
his right hand and throwing up his left : at the side are 
three trees, and, under the horse of the soldier, a dead 
Elamite, his face on the earth. Above, another Elamite 
corpse, pierced in the back with two arrows, hands ex- 
tended, lying amongst the trees. In front of the horseman 
stands an Elamite archer, draped as the others, with quiver 
on his left shoulder, shooting an arrow at the Assyrian 
horseman. Behind this Elamite rides another Assyrian 
horseman, fully armed with helmet and mail, his horse 
covered with a coating or armour fixed with three ties or 
rivets at the neck and two on the back, galloping over an 
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Elamite horseman, whose horse has fallen on his hind' 
quarters, one leg out behind: the Elamite horse hae 
neither trappings, nor saddle, nor tassel, nor bells, but 
only bridle and headstall ; the Elamite horseman holds a 
spear in his left hand, and turns round to the left, look- 
ing behind him, holding up his right hand as if entreating 
for mercy. Under the Assyrian horseman lies a dead 
bearded Elamite, his head turned to the left ; and before 
the Elamite horseman, another Assyrian eunuch or beard- 
less horseman, galloping to the right in complete armour, 
shooting an arrow at the Elamites who are precipitated 
into the river. Under his horse is an Elamite corpse ; 
another horseman at his side spears an Elamite flailing 
into the river, both arms stretched out ; another Elamite, 
in the same attitude, has already fallen into the stream. 

Engraved, Layard, second series of the Monuments of 
Nineveh, folio, 1863, pi. 45, 46. 

After this scene occur some fragments of bas-reliefs, 
apparently from the battle. 

No. 45a. Head of a horse, bow, quiver, and part of a 
man. 7j^ in. high ; 7 in. wide. 

No. 45b. Part of battle-scene ; fore-part of horse of an 
Assyrian soldier in the act of spearing an Elamite, who 
tuins round, looking back. Above the Elamite's head, a 
quiver. 8J in. square. 

No. 45c. Fart of a battle : horse's head and portion of 
lance of an Assyrian hor^e-soldier facing to right, and part 
of an Elamite turning back, holding up his hands. Above, 
stretched-out hand and qxdver. 9 in. high ; 6j^ in. wide. 

No. 45d. Part of battle : charge of cavalry. A eunuch 
heavily armed, with helmet, spear raised to his head, 
charging to right ; hand and bow of archer discharging 
an arrow, and upper part of two infantry soldiers, one 
holding a round convex shield in left hand, spear in right 
hand, ascending a mound. 11 in. high; 8 in. wide. 

No. 45e. Assyrian armed horse-soldier charging to right, 
another looking behind and calling others on ; above, legs 
and lower part of a fallen Elamite. AH these belong to 
the great battle aguinst Te-umman. 11 in. high ; 7^ in. 
widok 
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No8. 61, 66, and 67. Eeotangular slabs of limestone 
^th Assyrian cuneiform inscription, containing a dedi- 
cation to Nebo on account of the success of Assurbanipal in 
iTvar against Te-umman, king of the Elamites, b.c. 650 (?). 
£ach about 1 ft. 8 in. square. 

Nos. 62, 63, 64, 65. Rectangular slabs of limestone with 
cuneiform inscription, containing a dedication to the god 
Beltis, and referring to certain repairs made by Assur- 
banipal on account of his success in war against Te« 
iimman. Each about 1 ft. 8 in. high by 1 ft. 6 in. wide. 

Nos. 46, 47,47a. The upper part of these slabs represents 
a procession of Elamite captives walking to the left. Of 
the uppermost or top row only the feet and part of the 
drapeiy of two figures remain. In the second row are the 
feet and part of the drapery of three figures, followed by 
two Elamites, bearded, having long hair curled at back, 
and broad fillets round the head. They wear single gar- 
ments to the knees, bordered at the edges : each one holds 
up his left hand. Behind is an Assyrian soldier, bearded, 
with fillet round the head rising behind, and back hair 
curled. He wears a garment with short sleeves and 
reaching to the knees, between which a fringe, is hang- 
ing; two broad belts cross on the shoulders, one with 
studs, the other mailed ; a broad band or mitra encircles 
the waist ; his legs and feet are bare. With his left hand 
he seizes the beard of the binder Elamite, while his right 
hand, which is raised, holds a mace to strike him with. 

Behind him are nine female captives, their hair in curls 
behind and bound with fillet; they wear long fringed 
garments reaching to the ankles. The first holds up both 
hands as if in the act of supplication ; the second raises 
her right hand, and with the left holds a naked child 
walking at her side by the right arm. The third holds 
up her arms ; the fourth leads a child ; the fifth and sixth 
hold up their arms; a child walks at the side of the 
seventh; the seventh, eighth, and ninth have only the 
lower portions remaining ; the ninth leads a child. 

The third row has another procession of captives, ap- 
parently Elamites : to the left two Elamites walking side 
by side, a third by himself behind raising his hands, a 
fourth seized by an Assyrian soldier by his back hair, the 
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left hand of tHe soldier doubled as if striking the Elamite. 
The soldier has his head bound with a fillet, is draped in 
a tunic to the knees, which is ornamented with a lozenge- 
shaped or diagonal pattern, but with mitra and pendent 
fringe ; a bow is slung over his left arm. Behind are 
four women, draped like those in the preceding row : the 
£rst with her left hand holds the right arm of a draped 
girl looking behind her ; her own right hand is raised : 
the second and third raise their hands, the fourth female 
leads a naked child looking behind him by the right 
arm, and looks behind herself. These are followed by a 
soldier like the preceding, with a quiver and sword at 
his side, and holding a bow in his right hand and spear 
in his left. Behind this soldier is a procession of seven 
similar females, raising their hands in supplication : the 
first holds by her left hand the right hand of a naked 
boy, who walks by her side ; the second has a naked boy 
at her side, in the attitude of other boys ; the others have 
no children. The procession is closed by a soldier in 
plain tunic and mitra, having a bow in hicT left hand and 
sword at his left side. Extreme length of Kos. 45-47, 
18 ft. ; greatest width, 6 ft. 6 in. 

Engraved, Layard's Monuments of Nineveh, second 
series, plates 45, 46. 

Nos. 48-60. Continuation of the second Elamite cam- 
paign, divided into seven horizontal rows or divisions. 
In the lowest row is the river Uleeus. Commencing from 
the left, the following are in the river : — An Elamite 
corpse floating, head to the left ; beneath the wheel of a 
chariot, a horse floating; another Elamite, bearded, be- 
neath; then another Elamite, with horse beneath; an 
Elamite with a chariot beneath, followed by an unbearded 
Elamite, head to the right, beneath horse of a chariot; 
three bearded Elamites' heads to left, a decapitated 
Elamite; then four more bearded Elamites, three lying 
on their backs; a ohariot; a decapitated Elamite, head 
bitten by a fish; a chariot; two horses, one apparently 
swimming; two Elamites, bearded, floating to the left; 
beneath a decapitated naked Elamite, hands stretched out, 
floating to the right. Beyond and below are a horse, 
seventy-nine fishes, a newt, a crab, six bows, and eight 
quivers. 
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Second row. Submission of Elamites, and proclamation 
of XJmman-igas. To the left (No. 49) an Assyrian heavy- 
armed horse-soldier wearing a helmet, having dismounted 
from his horse, which wears a headstall and housing with 
two holes at the sides, stands facing to the right, holding 
Ids horse by a strap with his right hand and a spear 
upright in his left ; the horse has a short-cropped mane, 
curved over the head. At the hind-quarters of the horse 
(No. 48) stand two other Assyrian heavy-armed soldiers, 
with tunics over their mail: the innermost one holds a 
spear in his left hand and a bow over his right shoulder ; 
the outer one a spear in his right hand and a bow in his 
left, with quiver on the back. Behind this group is a 
obariot, the horse in trappings fastened across the back 
•with pegs, mane cropped and curved over the top of 
the head, perhaps intended to represent two horses. At 
the side of the horse beyond it stand two soldiers, the 
first armed with mail and helmet, holding a spear up- 
right in his light hand, bow in his left, and quiver on his 
back; the other wearing only a fillet on the head and 
holding a bow. In the chariot are two soldiers, — one 
heavily armed, holding four reins in his hands, and an 
unbearded heavy-armed soldier or eunuch. At the side 
of this chariot marches an Assyrian archer, unarmed, 
holding a bow and wearing a quiver on his back. This 
chariot is followed by a second, different from it, the 
mane of the horse cropped but not recui-ved over the 
head, a bunch of four rows of tassels pendent from the 
collar, the wheel with twelve spokes. It has a low, flat 
seat, in which is seated a driver, wearing a fillet on his 
head and tunic, and driving the horse with a goad touch- 
ing the head. At the inner side of the chariot are two 
Assyrian soldiers in full armour, elevating circular shields 
with handles and one place for the head in their right 
hand above their beads, as if proclaiming to or ordering 
the crowd before the first soldier. Behind this chariot 
or car walks an Assyrian archer, bearded, wearing a fillet 
and tunic, and holding a bow. The torthge is brought up 
by an Assyrian cavalry soldier, heavily armed, on horse- 
back, the horse caparisoned with headstall, bell, housing, 
the tail tied up. In his right hand he holds a lance up- 
right ; his bow and quiver are on his back. Before the 
first soldier (No. 49) seven Elamites prostrate themselves 
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on the ground in two rows : in the first row are three, a 
bearded Elamite with bow-case and two unbearded; in 
the second row are four, half raised from the ground, all 
having quivers on their backs and bows on their arms, 
the first unbearded, the others bearded. All these hold 
both hands up to the face, as if entreating for mercy. 
Behind them stands an Elamite having bow and quiver 
like the others, and holding his hands up, entreating in 
the same way. Behind these stand eleven musicians : the 
first, who is bearded, weaiing a fillet and tunic, plays a 
triangular harp of sixteen strings, the tassels of which 
hang below ; he raises one foot as if dancing. He is fol- 
lowed by two others in similar costume, the inner one 
playing a double flute or flageolet, having at his side a 
man playing a dulcimer of eight strings by a plectrum, 
and dancing ; behind him are two harpers, bearded like the 
first, the former of the two dancing. These are followed 
(No. 50) by six musicians, apparently female, wearing 
necklaces of beads tight round the neck, fillets round the 
head, and tunics &stened by narrow girdles ; the first, third, 
fourth, and sixth playing harps, the second the double 
flute, and the fifth a small drum, to which she appears 
to be singing. Behind these is a crowd of nine chil- 
dren, the tallest first, with curly hair, tunics, and narrow 
girdle, elevating their hands. At their side, in a kind of 
second row, are six women in tunics with short sleeves : 
the first with long dibhevelled hair elevating her right 
hand and imploring mercy; the second has her hair in 
close curls round the head and knot at the back, a collar 
of beads round the neck, elevating both hands ; the third 
has dishevelled hair like the first, and places her right 
hand under her chin ; the fourth has a chequei ed cap or 
net covering her hair and bead necklace, and elevates her 
left hand ; the fifth has dishevelled hair, fillet, and neck* 
lace, and elevates her left hand; the sixth woman has 
her head half covered with a network, the hair escaping 
behind, and collar round her neck, and elevates her right 
hand. Behind these women is an inlet of the river or a 
small oval lake, in which are four fishes, the lake sur- 
rounded by eleven palm-trees and nine smaller ones. 

The third has a similar scene. A heavy-armed Assyrian 
unbearded soldier or eunuch, quiver on his back and spear 
in his left hand, stands presenting Umman-igad to the 
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Elamites (No. 49), over whom he has been appointed king 
by the Assyrians. The ennuch holds Umman-iga6* left 
arm with his right. The Elamite is bearded, hair tied by 
a fillet, and draped in a long, girdled, sleeveless tunio, and 
bends slightly down, elevating his right hand as if address* 
ing the people. Behind them standis an Assyrian soldier 
(No. 48), heavily armed, holding a horse caparisoned and 
armed with housing and harness, the housing or «rmour 
extending up the neck ; the soldier holds the horse by the 
bridle with his right hand. Behind the horse are an Assy- 
rian heavy- armed soldier holding a spear and an archer, 
and at their side an unarmed Assyrian, holding another ca- 
parisoned horse by a halter, the horse bridled. This horse 
is half-way as much advanced as the other horse. Behind 
this group is an Assyrian chariot, the horse having re- 
curved mane over the head, headstalls, rich housings, and 
double collar round the neck. An Assyrian heavy-armed 
soldier stands in the chariot, holding the reins and driving 
it; the pole of the chariut is ornamented, and it has a 
cushion behind. Two Assyrian soldiers, heavily armed, 
standing close together, lift up circular shields behind 
them, as in the scene already described. 

Before the first chariot and the eunuch Umman-igaS 
(No. 49) are the prostrated Elamites, acknowledging their 
new monarch; four, alternately bearded and unbearded, 
kiss the ground, the second one with a quiver on his back. 
Beside these seven others are on their knees, and hold up 
their hands in supplication : the first, third, fourth, sixth, 
and seventh are bearded, and the second, third, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh bear quivers on their backs ; the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh carry bows on their shoulders belonging to 
the soldiery. In the area are two other prostrate Elamites, 
one bearded, the other unbearded. 

Behind the prostrate crowd are five Elamites standing 
imploring mercy, the third unbearded, the three last with 
bows on their arms as well as quivers on their backs. 
Behind them, wearing a quiver on his back, is a bearded 
Elamite. He is guiding with a stick in his left hand a 
caparisoned mule, which has cropped hair, collar, and rich 
tassel. Behind these is a chariot, the horse with long 
mane, headstall, bell, and collar, in which is seated a 
bearded Elamite on a rich cushion, driving. The whole 
is closed by the city of Madaktu (No. 50) and the sur- 
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touTiding ditch or canal, narrow above with nine fishes, 
and broader below with thirteen fishes. The city is re- 
presented by a castle with four towers^ a gat« arched 
with four towers, nine large houses with square doors 
and tall roofs, and eight palm and sixteen other trees. 
The rest of the city is represented by a long wall curved 
to the left above with twenty-six towers and a gate, and 
a straight wall descending at right angles below, turning 
round in a long curtain ; and then descending again at 
right angles are thirty tall towers and two arched gates : 
this encloses twenty-seven houses, some with towers, others 
with double towers, all with square doors, representing 
the city as the other portion did the outwork or suburbs. 
Besides the name of the city, there are the remains of 
another inscription. 

In the next division above are two rows of Elamites, 
six bearded, prostrate, and kissing the ground ; and ten 
kneeling, holding up their hands as before and imploring 
mercy. Of these two only are unbearded. Before them is 
an inscription of five lines in a square : — 

'^ Umman-igaS, the fugitiTe, my servaDt, had taken mj yoke. By the 
word of my mouth, my general, whom I had sent, caused him to enter 
with rejoicing into Matakte and SuSan, and to sit in the throne of Te- 
nmman, (whom) my hands had captured." 

In the fourth row (No. 49), facing right, are nine 
Assyrian soldiers, their heads bare, but bound with broad 
fillets ; they wear chain^mail tunics from the waist, mail 
trousers and boots, and fold their hands in one another. 
These are followed (No. 48) by six Assyrian soldiers 
similarly draped and armed, holding spears and shields : 
the first two have large tail shields, convex, squared below, 
rounded above, with broad border of studs or nails ; the 
third and fourth hold oval convex shields with borders 
and bosses in the middle ; the last two have shields like 
the first two. These are followed by six Assyrian arohers, 
all bearded, draped in tunics, and holding bows ; the first 
two and last have chain armour round the legs and boots, 
the two in the middle are barefooted. At the side of this 
division are eighteen trees. Meeting these twentyH>ne 
figures and looking to the left (Nos. 49, 50) are eight 
similar Assyrian soldiers, holding swords or maces in 
their hands. These are followed by three other similar 
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BoldierB, holding richly-caparisoned horses hy the bridle, 
manes curled over the head, wearing headstalls, double 
reins, collars of» tassels, and housings or saddles on the 
back. At the sides of these are eleven trees. This row 
appears to represent a meeting of soldiers in a wood. 

The fifth and sixth rows represent the tortures inflicted 
on the Elamite envoys, apparently in presence of Assnr- 
banipal. Commencing from the left of the fifth row 
(No. 48\ a eunuch wearing long hair, unbearded, stands 
draped m a long short-sleeved garment, with woollen over- 
coat fringed at the bottom, throwing up his right hand, 
and proclaiming the punishment of the envoys. Behind 
this eunuch stands another similarly draped, side by side 
with a bearded Assyrian civilian, draped in the same 
manner ; both have belts and hold swords or maces in their 
left hands, facing in the same direction as the first eunuch. 
These are followed by two men of shorter stature, one 
bearded, the other unbearded, wearing conical caps with 
four tassels on their heads, and long gaiments like 
cloaks with rich fringes and boots, evidently Elamites 
of high rank, who elevate their hands in deprecation, or 
entreating mercy. Behind them is a bearded Assyrian, 
wearing trousers, leggings, and boots, leading a horse 
without harness or trappings by the bridle, followed by 
another Assyrian holding a sheaf of arrows or reeds and 
leading a similar horse by the bridle; another bearded 
Assyrian, barefooted, is at the side of the last horse, raising 
his right hand* Immediately before the first eunuch are 
the Elamite envoys tortured by the Assyrians : ^ne 
bearded, wearing a short tunic, with short sleeves and 
bracelets, is laid on his back on the ground ; a man draped 
and wearing a cap with tassels, like those described as 
standing behind the Assyrian officers, stoops down and 
holds his head with both hands. A bearded Assyrian 
wearing a kind of raised hair but no head-dress, corselet, 
and tunic, stands at the side of the Elamite, tearing out 
the tongue with his right hand, and grasping the throat 
with the left. Behind, another Elamite is thrown forward 
headlong by a eunuch and an Assyrian soldier (No. 49). 

Above this group is another Elamite, thrown on his 
back by an unarmed and bearded Assyrian soldier. A 
bearded and armed Assyrian soldier stands at his head, 
pulling off or cutting ofi'his oars. This scene is in con- 
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nection with other tortureB and cruelties on the upper 
row. Behind the tortured Elaiuites in this row are two 
men draped in long fringed garments and wearing caps : 
the one facing to the right holds the head of an enemy 
suspended to his neck, the crown downwards ; the other, 
facing to the left and wearing a cap formed of strips 
of tassels, spits in the face of the first, whom he is pie- 
paring to beat with his raised left hand. Behind them 
stands a eunuch with long hair, wearing two tunics, one 
with a border, the other woollen, thrown over the first, 
and a belt across the shoulder. He turns half round, to 
speak to an Assyrian archer behind him ; he stretches out 
his right band and points out the scene, and places the 
left on the hilt of his sword. The archer is bearded, and 
caiTies a bow across his left shoulder; he is advancing 
to the left, but he turns his head to the right to look at 
those behind him. An Elamite youth wearing conical 
cap with tassel, fringed garment and boots, advances to the 
left, holding up both hands in deprecation : he is followed 
by two Assyrians, one bearded, and holding a staff in 
his left hand ; the other a eunuch, unbearded, who places 
the left hand on the hilt of his sword. These are suo- 
oeeded by a procession of twelve figures advancing to the 
right to meet the chariot of the Assyrian monarch Aidor- 
bani-apli. The first (on the extreme right of Slab 49) is 
a eunuch, draped, placing his left hand on his sword, 
and leading up two Elamite captives, one bearded, the 
other unbearded, each one wearing cap with tassels and 
fringed garment, and holding up both hands, imploring 
the mercy of the Assyrian monarch. Behind tbem is a 
eunuch, draped, and in the same attitude as the first 
eunuch, succeeded by two Assyrian armed archei-s, bearded, 
with bows and quivers, and holding maces or swords in 
their right hands. The procession is closed by three 
bearded Assyrians and three eunuchs alternately, holding 
their hands on the hilts of their swords. 

It is in thjs row, extending to the one above, that 
the chariot of Asdur-bant-apli or Assurbanipal is placed 
(No. 60). Before it are two civilians, probably scribes. 
In both hands the inner one holds a scroll or cylinder : the 
other touches the scroll with his left hand ; his right hand 
is raised. They wear long short-sleeved tunics, reaching 
to the feet, having girdles of cord, into which are inserted 
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sliort whips, the thongs hanging out; they fjEU3e to the 
left. Behind them are two Assyrian soldiers or officers, 
armed in mail, but without helmets, and wearing swords 
at the left side, raising their doubled right hands, and 
holding the left down. Behind them is the monarch, 
standing in* his two-horse chariot, only one horse of which 
is entirely represented. This one has a rich headstall 
w^ith studs, the mane curled over the forehead, and conical 
tassels of three bunches tapering to the top ; on the head 
a bunch of tassels in three rows from under the chin, 
another rich triple collar from the breast, a very rich 
housing of guilloche and reticulated pattern round the 
chest, and a rich tassel of five rows and a rosette slung 
from the collar, which with a kind of fleur>de-lis-shaped 
ornament is fixed on the neck of the animal. The 
charioteer holds four reins, besides which a strong rein 
attached to a curb bridle, looped close to the chariot, is 
attached to the body of it ; the pole is held up by a forked 
bar or spring. The wheels of the chariot are crenellated, 
and in it stands a eunuch, draped, holding four reins. 
Assur-bant-apli stands at the left side, wearing a pointed 
cap or helmet, and draped in a rich tunic, over which is 
thrown another, friufred, and with rosettes. Behind the 
king standi his umbrella-bearer, unbearded, clad in a 
close-fitting chequered tunic, with a belt round the waist, 
holding with his right hand the rich umbrella and 
parasol of the monarch, which is of conical shape, and 
ornamented with five rows of annulets and five trefoil 
flowers suspended from the ed^^e ; to the stick or handle 
two ribs are attached. In the left hand of the umbrella- 
bearer is an object like a fly-flap, ornamented with eight 
horizontal bands of annulets fringed. Above the chariot 
is an inscription : — 

" I am A§Sur-bani-apli, king of Assyria, who by the help of A§§ur and 
I§tar, my lords, have captured my enemies ; I hare found the fulness of 
my heart. Rus&, king of Ararat, heard of the power of ASsur, my lord, 
an 1 the fear of my kingdom overwhelmed him and his great men. He 
sent to Arbela to pray for my friendship. Nabi^-damik and Umbadara, 

great men of Elara, with the , the message of defiance (?), 

I set before them." 

The sixth row has a continuation of the subject of the 
tortures of the Elamite envoys. On the left (No. 48) 
stand in file, facing to right, nine bareheaded bearded sol- 
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diets, draped in mail, fringed tunics, leggings, and boots. 
They hold their left hands on the hilts of their swords, 
and their right hands extended. Immediately before them 
lie two Elamites, stripped naked, heads to the left, feet 
chained, and tied by four cords to pegs in the ground, 
lying with their faces downwards, eyes closed as if dead. 
At their sides are two €ayers, wearing conical caps and 
long garments, with belts round their waists, facing left, 
cutting the skin with knives in their right hands and 
tearing it off with their left ; another soldier, draped but 
without helmet, stoops down at the feet of the Elamite, 
facing to the left, and extends his hands. Behind him 
another similar soldier walks to the right, holding in his 
hands the head of a decapitated Elamite by the beard : 
before him is another similar Assyrian soldier, wearing in 
addition a fillet round the head and belt; advancing to 
the right but looking behind him, he raises his right hand 
and places his left on a draped and bearded Elamite in 
an embroidered garment, with fetters on tlie feet, the 
bearded head of another Elamite slung to his neck, and 
holding up the right hand in supplication to a group of 
three persons, the lower portions of whose figures only 
remain. These appear to have been an armed soldier 
with two swords at his left side, a eunuch draped in two 
tunics, the lower one with fringe, the upper one woollen, 
girdle and sword at left side, left hand on the pommel of 
the sword, and a soldier with tunic, belts, trousers, boots, 
jand girdle. All these three faced to the left. 

Behind this scene is the departure of one of the Elamite 
envoys. He is draped like the preceding youth in the 
fifth row, but (see p. 93) of smaller proportions than the 
Assyrian ; he holds up both hands in supplication, and is 
probably being conducted to punishment. Behind are a 
eunuch and a bearded man, holding a staff in their left 
hands, draped in double tunics. They close this part of 
the scene : behind these, and facing to the right towards 
the king advancing in his chariot, are nine standing 
figures, alternately eunuchs and bearded men, draped in 
double tunics, swords at their left sides, and hands clasped 
in one another. 

In the seventh or top row, commencing from the right, 
are ten trees, alternately tall and low ; after these are the 
legs in boots and trousers and lower part of six figures. 
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apparently soldiers, each standing behind a tree; then 
follow the leg of a soldier behind remains of tree, and 
three perfect figures of soldiers with helmets, bearded, 
holding spears upright in their right hands and shields in 
their left. The first two have convex shields, with borders 
and bosses, rounded above. The third has an oval convex 
shield with border and boss. These stand between two 
trees, and are followed by the lower portions of two other 
soldiers, holding similar shields, after which are the legs of 
six soldiers and four stems of trees. These soldiers re- 
presented the other side of the army surrounding the king. 

Extreme length of Isos. 48-50, 14 ft. 9 in.; greatest 
width, 8 ft. 7 in. 

Engraved, Layard's Monuments, second series, pi. 47-49. 

No. 48*. Plaster cast of inscription in the Assyrian 
cuneiform, found at the back of Slab No. 48. It mentions 
the palace of Sennacherib. 1 ft. 11 in. long; 1 ft. wide. 

Nos. 61, 62. Slabs from the wall representing part of tlie 
construction of the palace of Sennacherib at Kouyunjik, the 
portions of the subject found being the scenes of the raising 
of the mound upon which the palace was built, the trans- 
port of the human-headed winged bulls in sledges, the 
carriage of a stele or tablet with rounded top, and the 
conveyance by water of materials'for the edifice. 

On the left of the picture, which is in two divisions, 
Sennacherib is represented, wearing the royal conical hat 
or crown, long beard and hair, and a royal garment, stand- 
ing in a kind of hand-chariot or wheeled chair, elevating 
his right hand and holding a roll in his left, addressing 
those at work. The chariot has a square body raised to 
a point behind and rounded in front, and wheels with six 
spokes and a curved pole ; it is drawn by two eunuchs in 
their usual costume, and at the side of the pole is a soldier 
wearing a fringed tunic, trousers, and boots, holding a 
mace with spherical head in his right hand, and elevating 
his left as if giving directions. Behind the chariot stands 
a bearded man with long fringed tunic reaching to the 
feet, holding the staff of a mushroom-shaped parasol orna- 
mented with fleurettes ; two followers, bearded, wearing 
tunics to the knees, walk up behind, their arms at 
their side. In a row immediately opposite to the king 
is a line of soldiers, ten of whom face the monaioh and 

H 
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thirteen others are turned the other way. Those are 
undoubtedly the guard protecting the monarch and watch- 
ing over the persons employed on the task : all the shield- 
bearers place their shields with the rim on the ground. 
Five of the ten soldiers are bearded, wear helmets with 
recurved crests, short tunics girdled round the waist, 
trousers, and boots, and hold a spear upright in the 
right hand, and a circular buckler, made of rectangular 
pieces riveted together, in the left hand. Alternately 
with these soldiers are five archers, bearded, wearing close- 
fitting caps with lappets on their heads, tunics or coata 
of mail with diagonal patterns, swords at their sides and 
quivers at their backs, all holding bows in their left 
hands. Facing to the right are seven similar soldiers 
with helmets, and six archers very similar, but one or two 
holding their bows rather differently. 

At the bottom of the hill is a colossal human-headed 
bull, lying horizontally upon a sledge, head to the left, 
which is being dragged up the incline. The sledge is in 
shape of a boat with a keel, and underneath are five 
rollers, another lying at the side and another in front* 
At the top of the bull are four men, apparently soldiers, 
beard edj wearing tunics, trousers, and boots, but without 
helmets. The first facing to the left claps both his handa 
tg urge on those who are hauling up the colossus; the 
second, who has a quiver on his back, blows a horn or 
trumpet, which he holds by both hands ; the third, who 
also wears a quiver, holds a horn downwards in his left 
hand, and stretches out his right ; the fourth turns his 
back to the others, has no quiver, but a sword at the 
side, holds a staff in his le^ hand, and stretches out 
his right, directing the workmen, who are endeavouring 
to raise the sledge with an immense lever. The sledge is 
hauled up the incline by four rows of men, each row 
hauling at a rope, the lowest row holding a double 
rope. Inhere are ten bearded men in the upper row, 
who wear plain tunics girdled, and fillets with lappets 
round their heads. The first man canies the rope over 
his shoulders, and the rope is slung by a kind of belt 
at the right side. At the side beyond them stands an 
overseer, probably an Assyrian poldier, in a fringed gar- 
ment, raising a stick in his left hand to beat them. The 
second file consists of nine men, hauling the rope in the 
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same manner; they are probably Elamites, are bearded, 
and wear fringed tunics, but are barefooted. The third 
file appears to be of Assyrian soldiers, bearded, wearing 
tunics with fringed borders, trousers, and boots, but with- 
out helmets. They are twelve in number and guided by 
an officer, bearded, and similarly draped, wearing a sword, 
li«)lding a mace in his left hand ; he walks to the left, 
but turns round to look behind him at the file, which he 
urges on with his outstretched right hand. The fourth 
file consists of fourteen men similarly draped, and bearded, 
hauling two ropes twisted round a plug at the side of the 
sledge, the rope being slung as the previous ones. A 
taskmaster is at the side of the sixth man, beating on the 
gang ; he is draped like the others. An officer at the head 
of the gang encourages it on in the same attitude as the 
previous one ; he wears no sword, and has a stick instead 
of a mace. At the back of the gang is a bearded workman 
in a plain tunic, laying down a cylindrical roller ; five 
rollers are under the sledge and two at the side. At the 
other edge of the sledge is an immense lever, bevelled at 
one edge. Under it is a man stooping,' placing two stones 
as a fulcrum. Bound the lever are placed five ropes with 
nooses : two men facing one another pull at the first rope 
with both hands, two others at the second, a man facing 
right holds himself suspended by both hands to the third, 
three men pull at the fourth, and one man at each end 
of the other ropes. All these men are bearded and wear 
tunics plain to the knees with belt ; the first alone wears 
trousers. Behind the bull is another mound, which is 
being formed by workmen carrying baskets and packages 
on their left shoulders. A file of seven men ascend the 
edge of the mound carrying their burdens : the first and 
second discharge the stones at the summit of the mound 
to form it, bending down for the purpose ; the third 
has a cord tied round his basket. A second file of four 
men ascends the mound parallel to the first gang : the 
first inverts his basket and discharges its contents on the 
mound, stooping down for the purpose. Two other men 
at the tail of the gang walk down the mound away from 
the rest. All these workmen are dressed like the pre- 
ceding. At the bottom of the scene is the bank of the 
Euphrates. On the left is a kind of spit of land on which 
are placed three shadoofs, with men working at them. 

H 2 
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The shadoofs are worked by two raised structures, con- 
sisting of upright towers with steps at one side, in adranoe 
of which is a cylindrical tower of bricks, on which the 
man stands, draped in a tunic with belt, dipping the 
bucket, which is of conical shape, into the water; the 
bucket is slung by a rope to tbe beam, and on the other 
end of the stick is a stone to balance it : on the first the 
bucket has fallen edgeways on the water. On the second 
tower are two men, one of whom is raising a bucket ; and 
as the shadoofs are on a spit of land, they are probably 
baling the water out for the construction of a pier or 
river- wall to protect the future palace of the king. At 
the top of the scene is a mountainous ridge with six 
crests. This is intended to represent a wooded country, 
as on it are five pomegranate-trees, six fig-trees, seven 
vines, and twenty-three miscellaneous trees, representing 
pines, poplars, and others not having finiit. 14 ft. 4 in. 
long ; 8 ft. 6 in. wide. 

Engraved, Layard's Monuments of Nineveh, second 
series, pi. 15. 

No. 53. Portion of wall representing part of the scene of 
the construction of the palace of Sennacherib, this relief 
being the laying of a large rectangular slab (probably the 
pedestal of a colossal bull) at the gates and the piling up 
f two mounds. The slab lies horizontally between the 
wo muunds. On the top are seated on the ground six 
groups of two men, bearded, draped in tunics, facing each 
other, those on the edge facing outwards. At the short 
ends are two men, one seated on a platform ; the other, 
beneath, is seated at the end facing to the right, having 
another facing. At the mound, on the left, are fotir files 
ascending and one descending file. All these men are 
bearded, wear caps with points like the Persian cidaris 
and tunics round the loins girdled round the waist, are 
barefooted, and carry the stones or other materials in 
baskets or bundles on their backs tied with cords. In the 
first file mounting the top of the mound are twelve men : 
the first man empties his basket of stones on the ground, 
the second carries a basket, the third a bundle, the 
fourth a basket ; then two men, side by side, one with a 
bundle ; then two men with baskets, followed by a man 
with a bundle ; one with a basket and another with a 
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bundle ; a man in the same costume, the last of the file ; 
the taskmaster or overseer stands holding up a stick in 
his left hand. The second gang consists of ten men : the 
first lays down some stones ; the second bears a bundle ; 
the third, who is unbearded, a basket ; the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth, baskets ; the seventh a bundle, the eighth a 
basket, the ninth a bundle ; and the tenth is a taskmaster, 
holding a stick in his left hand. The third gang consists 
of seven men, all except the second, who carries a bundle, 
having baskets, followed by an overseer or taskma49ter, 
'who raises a stick in his right hand. Five others follow 
the overseer, three of whom bear baskets, the other two 
bundles. The fourth gang consists of ten men running 
down the hill, facing right, with empty baskets, the con- 
tents of which have been discharged. A taskmaster or 
overseer stands at the end. The slab completing this 
subject, although not in the collection, is included in the 
description. 

On the other hill to the right are four gangs ascending 
on each side, but the complete number of each gang is 
only perfect on the left side ; they meet at the summit. 
The men are dressed like those on the other, mound. 
The tc»p gang consists of five men, all of whom carry 
bundles of stones, with an overseer behind holding a stick 
in his hand as if striking, followed by three more men 
and one at the side, apparently struck down ; then an over* 
seer with upraised arm, on a level and parallel with those 
above the pedestal, followed by five others, having behind 
them five more walking towards the left to the other gangs 
on the other mound, carrying bundles of materials. The 
second gang consists of two men, the first discharging his 
load, followed by an overseer raising a stick in his right 
hand to chastise them : after that, six men carrying bundles 
of materials and baskets. There has probably been another 
man at the end, but the slab is much worn. The third 
gang consists of eight men carrying bundles on their 
backs, the first laying down the material, the second man 
with the basket, and at the end an overseer raising his 
hand to strike the last of the gang. The fourth gang 
consists of seven men, the first of whom discharges his 
burden at the top of a smaller hill or mound ; the others 
all bear the burden^ on their backs. The tops of the four 
opposite gangs only recur at the other side of the mound. 
Of the uppermost two figures only remain, the first die- 
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charging some stones, the second carrying a basket of 
stones; three remain of the second gang, the first dis* 
charging stones, the second carrying a basket, a part only 
of the third figure is seen ; the third gang has one placing 
his material on the mound, a second carrying stones in a 
basket, and the leg and part of a third figure alone remoinB. 
The fourth gang consists of three men piling up stones 
On the lower mound : the first lays a stone down, the other 
two carrying some in baskets on their heads ; twenty-four 
scattered stones are rolling down the mound. Above and 
below the scene a file of soldiers extends in line, facing to 
the right and left. The soldiers wear crested helmets, 
tunics with belt, and stand holding spears upright in their 
right hands. With them are archers wearing caps or 
bands across their heads, short tunics crossed like tartans, 
wearing swords at their sides, quivers on their backs, 
bows in one hand ; and the other, downcast, stands behind 
a soldier. Six soldiers and six archers stand facing to the 
left, and ten soldiers and as many as eleven archers to the 
right. Beneath the scene is another file of soldiers, like 
that above, eleven soldiers and thirteen archers ; one of 
the archers, the third to the left, is unbearded. Above 
the whole is a range of hills, with six tops or peaks, covered 
with three pomegranate trees, four vines, two fig-trees, 
eleven poplars, two oaks, and four shrubs. The epigraph 
in the middle of the scene states it to be the building of a 
gate by the captives of Baladu, as follows : — 

** Sennacherib, king of multitudes, king of Assyria, square stones .... 
which by the command of God for the building (?) of ray palace in the 

land of the Baladaa enemies and people of the forests 

spirits and demons (?), divinities (?) bulls and colossi I caused 

to be made (?) for the gates of my palace." 

6 ft. 4 in. long ; 8 ft. 4 in. wide. 

Engraved, Layard's Monuments of Nineveh, second 
series, pi. 14. 

No. 54. Portion of the side of a wall representing part 
of the transport of a colossal bull. The bull itself is not 
represented, but only the four gangs hauling the double 
ropes up; bull to the right. The first gang consists of 
six bearded men, probably soldiers, wearing trousers, and 
two barefooted. The second gang consists of nine men 
wearing fillets with side lappets on their heads, trousers, 
and boots ; the third gang nine similar men, thi-ee with 
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trousers, the rest barefooted. Fourth gang : tipper part 
of six other figures ; taskmaster standing above the ropes^ 
draped as rest, with sword at side, and beating the upper 
gang with raised stick in hand, followed by three similar 
taskmasters holding out their hands, and draped and 
armed like the preceding, holding maces in their left 
hands; the legs of another are visible. Above the top 
rope are fonr rollers: three men are at the second rope 
facing right, two passing rollers, the third is carrying 
three rollers and passing one ; four rollers are in the area* 
By the third rope are two men, one unbearded, handing 
rollers to each other ; seven rollers in the area above the 
rope and nine below. 

Above this portion of the scene is a representation of 
the country in which it is taking place, consisting of a 
wood, mar^h, and creek of a river; and it will be seen 
from comparison that this slab has been joined on to No. 55, 
the intermediate slab being wanting. 

Immediately above are seven tall and six low trees 
pollarded, alternating with each other in a row. These 
represent the wood, forest, or plantation. To the right is 
the marsh, represented by seventeen tall bulrushes, having 
above a second row of seventeen others. To the left is 
the creek or river, having on it two boats and a raft, con- 
taining the materials for the construction of the palace. 
The boats are hemispherical, made probably of leather, 
like coracles : the first on the left had four men rowing, 
the two on the rigbt side only remaining; the oars are 
curiously constructed, being bent back at the blade, and 
tied so that the blade was left hollow for the water to 
pass through. The raft, which is in the middle, con- 
sists of the trunks of four trees tied together, having a pot 
and inflated skin on the top, and man seated facing to the 
left ; before the pot, at the left side, are two men kneeling 
on one knee, facing right, rowing with oars. The second 
boat, which is to the right of the raft, has on the top 
three hinges and two men on each side. In the water are 
fifteen fishes and one eel, showing that it is marshy, and a 
crab catching a fi^h. 

The lower part of the slab is wanting, and the inter- 
mediate portion, representing the colossus transported, is 
not in the collection. 7 ft. 4 in. long ; 7 ft. wide. 

This slab is not engraved in Layard's Monuments. 
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No. 55.' Fart of a wall, portion of the Bame Bubject, 
referring to the transport of material to the palace 
of Sennacherib, at Nineveh, on the site of the Nebbi 
Ynnns. The colossal winged bull lies athwart the sledge 
at the bottom of the picture, facing the spectator. Two 
ropes are lashed to the forepart of the sledge at the 
right side, and two others to the left side, one at the end 
coiled round in front and the other behind. On the 
colossal bull stand three figures, apparently soldiers, but 
without helmets, bearded, wearing belted tunics, trousers, 
and boots ; they all face the left The first stretches out 
his right hand, holding his left down ; the second, much 
defaced, is apparently in a similar attitude; the third 
stands wearing a quiver on his back, holding a trumpet 
iu his left hand, inclined downwards. On a level with the 
top of the bull are four taskmasters, bearded, and draped 
in- the same manner as in No. 54, wearing swords ; the first 
holds out his right hand and a mace in his left; then 
follow two others holding maces in their left hands, suc- 
ceeded by another raising his right' hand and holding a 
mace by his side in his left. Below, at the rope, are three 
rollers and the upper part of two unbearded men and one 
bearded man passing rollers to one another, two facing 
right ; and one left, on the right, carrying rollers on his 
shoulder. The sledge is eased from behind by a large roller 
with a forked end placed under it, supported by two trian- 
gular wedges or blocks of stone, one above the other, which 
two men, kneeling side by side, place in position. To the 
roller are attached three ropes : two bearded men like the 
preceding, and facing, pull down the first rope ; two men 
facing left, and standing one above another, pull down 
the second ; and four men, two unbearded, the third rope. 
Above the bull is a procession of superintendents and 
workmen, draped as before, going to the left, as follows : 
two bearded men holding maoes ; the third, bearded, 
holding a stick horizontally ; the fourth, also bearded, a 
stick ; the fifth holding a basket with handle ; the sixth, 
bearded, carrying two tools; the seventh carrying upright 
stick and two rollers ; the eighth and ninth carrying a 
long stick horizontally; the tenth carrying three metal 
saws, teeth upwards, across the shoulders ; the eleventh, 
unbearded, carrying three packages in the same way ; the 
twelfth at his side carrying three sjiades upwards in the 
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same way ; the thirteenth, action unknown, upper part 
destroyed. These are followed by two unbearded men 
dragging a two-wheeled truck, six spokes to the wheel 
and a kind of body ; they hold the pole and draw by ropes 
over the shoulder. On the body of the truck are a rope 
and five beams. Below is a group of five unbearded 
workmen, draped like the others : the first carries a saw 
and two hatchets on his right shoulder ; two others, walk- 
ing side by side, bear forked props upright ; the fourth 
holds a coil of rope in his left hand, turns round, and 
motions to the trucks behind with his right; the fifth, 
walking at his side, bears a tall pole or beam upright in 
his right hand, and holds a coil of rope over his shoulder 
with his left. Behind is a perpendicular row of three 
trucks with wheels, each with four spokes. The upper- 
most truck is dravm by two unbearded men, one of whom 
turns round by the pole and looks at the truck which 
another loads with two beams and ropes ; a second truck 
beneath, drawn by two unbearded men, has on its body 
three beams and two coils of rope ; and a third truck 
beneath has three coils of rope and two beams, but the 
truck has no body ; beneath there is a heavy beam, carried 
by four bearded men with cords. Above is a row of 
thirteen tall and twelve low trees, placed alternately 
with each other. At the top of the scene is the river, 
and on it, to the left, a man seated on an inflated skin, 
facing to the left, and catching a fish with a line and 
hook. Behind him is a boat, similar to those previously 
described, on which are eight blocks of stone. The boat 
is rowed by four men, two on each side, at oars' length, 
like those already mentioned ; they face inwards. Behind 
this boat is another man, seated on a skin, fishing in 
the same attitude. Behind him is another boat of the 
same kind, bearing three hinges and a block, also rowed 
by four men in the same way ; and then another boat of 
the same kind, with three hinges, rowed also by four 
bearded men in the same manner. In the area are forty- 
three fishes and a crab devouring a fish. 9 ft. long ; 6 ft, 
11 in. wide. 

Engraved, Layard's Monuments of Nineveh, second 
series, pi. 12. 

No. 66. Portion of the Bide of a wall, representing 
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Sennacherib superintending the building of his palace* 
In the lower division, the bottom of which is broken 
away, are the upper part of four bearded men, two and 
two, draped in tunics, lifting their hands as if carrying 
a weight ; these are followed by the upper part of two 
unbearded men carrying tall forked poles, and the head 
of another. After the gap caused by a break is a tmok 
with wheel of four spokes, loaded with five coils of ropes^ 
having a pole and man, of whom the back and legs re- 
main, dragging it. Behind the truck is the upper part of 
an unbearded figure carrying a coil of rope over his right 
shoulder and wearing a tunic with belt, followed by the 
up'per part of a similar figure carrying a pole. In the 
second row is Sennacherib in his car. He stands facing 
to the left, wearing a tall pointed cap ornamented with 
eoncentric patterns, also a tunic decorated with rosettes* 
over which is thrown a cloak with fringe or border, which 
is also ornamented with rosettes, and a doubled sash or 
ribbon pendent from the back of his neck. The body of 
the oar is ornamented with rails having vaulted oami^ 
ments and rosettes ; it has a pole of some length termi- 
nating in the head of a caparisoned horse, drawn by two 
eunuchs unbearded, draped in tunics, with cords attached 
to the foot of the car passing above their shoulder. They 
draw the car by a cross-pole close to the horse's head, 
passing through the shaft. The car is preceded by six 
bearded figures marching to the left, wearing tunics, 
girdles, sashes across the breast, and, with the exception 
of the first, trousers and boots : the first one, barelegged, 
holds a mace horizontally in his left hand at his side, and 
right slightly raised ; the second holds two maces inclined 
upwards, the third one a mace in the same manner, the 
fourth a mace horizontally, the fifth two maces inclined 
upwards, and the sixth a mace horizontally. Above the 
king's head an epigraph of three horizontal lines of cunei- 
form inscription : 

** Sennacherib, king of multitudes, king of Asajria, had the ball and 
colossi, divinities which had been made in the land of the Baladfta for the 
palace of his lordship, which is within Nineveh, set up with joy." 

Behind the car stand two eunuchs, draped in tunics 
with belts. One to the right holds a fly-flap with two 
feathers in his right hand, and is fanning the monarch ; 
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in his left band he holds a bag or some other object 
pendent. The other eunuch holds by both hands the pole 
of a parasol which towers above the head of the king; 
it is hemispherical, and ornamented with a pomegranate 
cap above and three pendants ronnd the border. The 
oover is supported by four ribs, and has a sliding collar 
l^elow. Behind is a rectangular portion with a fringe 
and nine parallel rows of fleurettes. Behind the eunuchs 
stand three soldiers, bearded, and draped like the precede* 
ing: the first and third are barefooted, the other wears 
trousers; two carry swords at their left side; the first 
holds a mace in his left hand ; the second has a similar 
mace in the same attitude, the head upwards, his right hand 
placed on his left arm ; the third holds the mace horizon tally. 
Above this scene are the marshes, represented by thirty- 
two bulrushes, and in them is a wild sow going to the 
left with nine little pigs, one sucking her. To the right 
is a male ibex, homed, going to the right; above is a 
second row of bulrushes, in which on the left is a fallow 
hind turned to the right reposing, and another hind 
running to it from about the middle. There are indi- 
cations of water at the foot of the rushes. 6 ft. 8 in. long ; 
6 ft. 7 in. wide. 

Engraved, Layard*s Monuments of Nineveh, second 
series, pi. 12. 

Nos. 57, 58, 59. Side of a wall representing Sennacherib 
receiving the spoil of a conquered city. The subject is 
divided into three rows : the upper represents the city, 
its position and its captives ; the second or middle, a great 
river, the Euphrates or Tigris ; and the lower, Sennacherib 
receiving the spoil. 

The Assyrian monarch is seen in his chariot towards 
the left of the slab, standing, wearing the head-dress with 
a cone at top. At the left side of the chariot he faces to 
the other's left, and raises the left hand, round the wrist 
of which is a rich jewelled bracelet, as if speaking. At 
his right side is his charioteer, draped in a chequered 
garment, with a fringe from the shoulder, holding up 
his arms, which are bare and loaded with bracelets and 
armlets, and having a pair of reins in each hand. Behind 
them both stands a eunuch, facing in the same direction, 
draped in a tunic and chequered jacket, placing his right 
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hand on the side of the chariot; the parasol with oon- 
centric bands of flenrettes, pomegranate ornaments, and 
a square scarf of the same material and ornamented 
behind, is planted in the chariot. This is sqnare, orna- 
mented with two bands of concentric ornaments, having a 
projection like a bow-case in front ; the wheels have eight 
spokes, and the tire, which is of iron, is serrated; the 
inner part has two clamps ; the linch-pin is ornamented 
with a flenrette. It is drawn by two horses, only one o* 
which is seen. This has tall conical plnmes on the head, 
woollen or other bandlets across the forehead, headstall « 
and a kind of defensive armour on the nose, a band 
ornamented with rosettes, a band round the top of the 
neck, a collar with two bands of ornaments round the 
chest, with a saddle over the back and a bearing-rein 
passing through it; attached to a saddle is a breast 
ornament of a band with flenrettes, and four rows of 
tassels; a sash with rosette at tne end of the frontlet. 
On the neck is the fan-shaped metallic ornament with six 
rosettes above, and a figure seated in relief; the tail of the 
horse is looped up. Behind the car is a cortege consisting 
of a soldier wearing a pointed helmet, armed and draped 
like those already described, holding a spoke of the wheel 
of the chariot with his left hand, and a mace in his right 
hand horizontally ; three eunuchs, draped and armed in 
the same manner, but without the fringe to the tunic, the 
first and third holding a spear in the right hand, the 
second a bow ; a soldier, armed and draped like the first, 
leading a caparisoned horse by the bridle, the horse having 
headstall, frontlet, and curved ornament on the head, 
otherwise harnessed like the horse in the chariot, a row 
of four tassels down the neck, and a housing with tassels 
over the back for a seat. Behind him is a second soldier, 
armed in the same manner, leading a similarly-caparisoned 
horse by the bridle, there being a slight difierenoe in the 
collar round the neck, which has a large rosette, a second 
knotted strap across the breast, with tassels in front, a 
band with square ornaments, and four rows of tassels at 
the chest, and housing with tass^s over the back, and 
the tail tied up. At the side are three palm-trees. The 
eunuchs are taller and larger men than the soldiers, and 
probably formed a kind of body-guard. In front of the 
chariot are two archers, side by side, with quivers on 
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their backs, and barefooted, and before them stands a file 
of eleven soldiers: the first two wear crested helmets 
and girdled tonics, and are barefooted, holding spears in 
the right hand, inclined over their shoulders; the four 
following wear pointed helmets, mail breastplates, tunics 
'with fringes, leggings and boots, and hold spears upright 
in their right hands and convex shields with bosses on 
their left arms, resting on the ground: the last five, 
dressed in the same manner, have swords at the left side, 
but hold no weapons, and place their left hands on their 
raised right hands. Beside them are six palm-trees. 
In front of them, at the side of a palm-tree, stand two 
scribes wearing fringed and girdled tunics, breeches, and 
boots. One is bearded, and the other unbearded; the 
bearded man raises his hand as if writing, and one holds 
a roll of leather or cylinder of clay in his hand. On the 
other side of the palm-tree is a bundle of spears bound 
with four withes, a stand or couch round at the end 
with two legs and a crossbar holding a goblet and a two- 
handled caldron, two stands beneath and goblet ; beneath 
these are eleven decapitated bearded heads in three rows. 
Behind is another palm-tree, and an Assyrian soldier 
armed, in a crested helmet, facing left ; he has a circular 
boss on his breast held by four cross-straps, through which 
his spear passes obliquely, and a circular shield formed 
of pieces is fixed to his side. In his right hand he holds a 
bearded head by the hair, which he drops into the heap of 
heads below. With his left hand he seizes the beard of a 
prisoner diademed with a kind of sphendone, wearing a 
belted and fringed tunic. Behind is a palm-tree, and close 
by another similar captive, diademed and wearing a belted 
tunic, holding a vase in his right hand ; then another draped 
in the same manner, holding a like object in his left hand, 
raised to his breast, tinder his right hand a lump or un- 
finished portion : these are followed by two bearded cap* 
tives, handcuffed by their inner wrists, draped like the 
preceding ; the first, rather taller, turns round to the right 
and addresses the other, who holds a bag across his right 
shoulder. Behind is a soldier wearing pointed helmet, 
mail tunic, breeches and boots, holding a large shield with 
boss at back and a stick in the right hand, with which he 
beats the captives, and a shield and spear in his left ; at 
his side, a palm-tree and grass. Behind him is a captive. 
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draped as before, holding a bag over his right shoulder, 
und handcuffed at wrist by his left hand to another, 
holding a sack or skin on his right shoulder. Behind 
is a palm-tree. 

Between this and the upper division is the second divi- 
sion, consisting of the river, in which are 138 fish, three 
long feet siluri or eels, and three crabs. 
. The third or upper division represents the attack and 
capture of a town by the Assyrians. It is situated 
on an island, two arms or canals of the river passing 
round it in an arched form. On the further bank, on 
the left, is a marsh, represented by six bulrushes. The 
town has two rows of walls. The lower wall has seven 
tall crenellated square towers with crenellated curtains 
between, and in the middle a square door, which an As- 
syrian soldier, kneeling down and holding a convex shield 
with boss in his left hand, fires by a torch in his right ; 
he is draped only in a tunic, and wears no helmet. The 
upper part of the city consists of six similar tall towers 
and curtains, with a square door in the curtain on the 
right. The tower to the left is .pierced with three 
arrows, and two others have pierced the fourth tower. 
One of the garrison falls headlong from the first curtain, 
and two others, bearded and draped in belted tunics, stand 
on the fifth tower and curtain, holding up their hands, the 
bow in the right, as if in submission. The siege of the 
oity is represented on the left. Two Assyrian soldiers witb 
pointed helmets, draped as described before, have advanced 
to the walls : the one inside holds a pavMs or tall recurved 
shield by the handle inside, in his right hand a sword ok 
dagger to steady the shield ; the other, quiver on the back, 
discharges an arrow from a bow, which he draws to the 
shoulder : two arrows from the city have pierced the pavcis. 
Behind these are two other soldiers, armed with crested 
helmets, holding spears in their right hand, one inclined, 
the other horizontal, and circular shields of plates on their 
left arms above their heads, showing the inside of the 
shield ; two arrows have passed the farther shield. Behind 
them are two bearded archers without helmets, wearing 
belts across the breast from the left shoulder, belted, 
fringed tunics, breeches, and boots, drawing bows, tbe 
arrows of which have been discharged. Behind them is a 
horseman, also facing the city ; the horse has a curved 
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mane, headstall, collar round the neck, with belt, bridle 
ivith four pendants or bells, two collars, housing with 
sqnare lappets, and vandyked saddle-cloth. The rider 
wears a pointed helmet, coat of mail, and tunic, and is bare- 
legged. He faces the city and discharges an arrow at it. 
On the other side of the city is a soldier with a crested 
helmet, shield at back, inclined spear in his left hand, 
holding up a stick to a manacled person draped in a 
belted tunic, both hands in fetters benind him, and look- 
ing behind him ; in front of this prisoner is another, with 
the right hand raised, and a third handcuffed behind. 
The bent canal in this part has eight fishes and seven 
reeds. TBefore the prisoner is a cart with wheels, having 
four spokes, containing an inverted jar tied down by 
cords, and some objects of furniture with curved rails, 
drawn by humpbacked oxen with projecting horns and 
yoke on the neck, attended by an Assyrian soldier with 
3i recurved crested helmet, holding a tall stick or wand 
in his left hand and a shorter stick in his right hand, 
held horizontally over the ox. This cart is preceded by 
four women, draped in long fringed garments : the one 
nearest the cart carries a tall jar with ornamented neck 
on her left shoulder, the second carries a child, the third 
a bag in her right hand, the left raised ; a fourth holds 
a large square object on her left shoulder. These are 
preceded by a soldier with a large circular shield made 
of rectangular plates, holding a stick or lance, but much 
injured j three cows, having horns projecting in front, pre- 
ceded by a calf; then a soldier with a shield on his back, 
and lance and stick in his right hand, beating two 
captives draped in belted fringed tunics, who are hand- 
cuffed together, one carrying a bag on the shoulder, the 
other looking back, preceded by two others carrying 
bags on their shoulders. Behind them are eight palm- 
trees. 19 ft. 2 in. long ; 7 ft. 9 in. wide. 

Partly engraved, Layard's Monuments of Nineveh, 
second series, pi. 42. 

No. 60. Upper part of a demon, lion-headed, with 
pointed ears, open mouth, and mane, facing to right, 
wearing a tunic with girdle, ornamented with maeanders 
or long rectangular patterns, perpendicular fringe, with 
border of rosettes and mseanders beneath belt from right 
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Bboiilder to left. In his right hand he holds a dagger 
behind his head ; the left hand and arm raised. 6 ft. high. ; 
3 ft. 11 in. wide. 

No. 61. In the centre of the room is a circular basin of 
limestone, with subjects in high relief, representing tikte 
contests of Gifitubar and Hea-bani with lions, running 
tx)und the exterior in nine separate groups. 1st, Gistubar, 
distinguished by his long locks curling at the end, draped^ 
struggles with a lion, whose mane he holds in his right 
hand ; 2nd, Hea-bani, his lower portion terminating in tlie 
feet and tail of a bull, facing to the left, seizes the fore 
foot and claws of a lion which springs upon him ; 3rd, Gi§- 
tubar, much mutilated, head wanting, holding with botli 
hands a lion ; 4th, Hea-bani, bearded, with bull's feet and 
tail facing to the right, attacked on each side by a lion, 
which he seizes ; 6th, gap, with mere remains of a figure ; 
6th, Hea-bani, in his usual form, facing to the left, holding 
down with both hands a lion which has attacked him ; 
7th, Hea-bani going to the right, attacked by two lions, 
who are biting him ; 8th, Hea-bani going to the right, 
tramples down the head of a lion facing him, which lie 
holds by the tail and back leg. The subjects are much, 
worn and indistinct. 2 ft. 1 in. greatest diameter ; about 
1 ft. greatest height. 

No. 62. An obelisk of calcareous stone, with apex of 
three steps. The height of this monument is about seven 
feet, the breadth at base two feet, and the thickneas 
eighteen inches. The four sides are sculptured with eight 
rows of bas-reliefs, representing incidents of the wars of 
AsSur-nasir-apli or Assur-nasir-pal, king of Assyria, 885— 
850 B.C. The upper part of the first and second sides 
(east and north) is covered with a mutilated inscription, 
which haa evidently been left in an unfinished state. 
Some of the scenes are also accompanied by epigraphs. 

The first represents the passage of the king over a 
mountainous country. A§Sur-nasir-pal, bearded, , draped, 
wearing a pointed cap, walks facing to the right down 
the hill, indicated by a heap of stones. He is followed 
by a bearded, draped man, facing in the same direction. 
A bearded, draped man walks from the orest of the 
hiU, holding by his right hand the bridles of the two 
horses of the royal churiot, each wearing four plumes^ 
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M'hich mount the crest of the hill, driven by the royal 
charioteer. 

The second scene has on the right a city with three 
towers, and curtains or low walls, on which are the upper 
parts of three figures facing to the right, apparently 
draped; one is unbearded, and seems to be a woman. 
Before the city stands a draped, bearded man, with a 
conical cap, discharging an arrow from a bow at the city. 
Before him is Assur-nasir-pal with lance, in his chariot 
of two horses without plumes, but with collars and 
trappings round the breast, and driven by his charioteer. 
Behind is a bearded^ draped man, with belt round the 
waist and conical cap, having his back to the chariot, 
facing to the left, apparently holding a figure down by 
the leffc hand, whom he strikes with the right. An epi- 
graph here of three lines explains the scene : — 

"The city Sa . . . . The great .... with the .... to AfiSar the 
great (?) god 1 dedicated (?)." 

The third scene represents, on the right, a city with 
towers on a very tall mound or hill. On the towers are 
the upper parts of two figures, draped : the first, bearded 
and wearing a pointed cap, holds up both hands in 
despair ; the second, unbearded, perhaps a woman, with- 
out any cap, holds up the left hand to the face. These 
figures are turned to the left. Before the city and hill 
stands a bearded man, draped in a fringed garment, hold- 
ing up with his left hand a naked boy towards the city, 
and having a sword in his right hand. Behind is A^sur^ 
nasir-pal in his two-horse chariot, standing, bearded, 
draped, discharging an arrow from a bow at the city. 
He is driven by a draped charioteer, apparently bearded, 
but the details here are indistinct, owing to the corrosion 
by time of the obelisk. 

The fourth scene represents, on the right, a city with 
four towers in flames. There is apparently the figure of 
a man ascending one of the mounds, or a portion of the 
mound. Aggur-nasir-pal, bearded, draped, and wearing a 
pointed cap with plumes^ stands in a chariot drawn by 
two horses and discharges an arrow at the city. Under the 
belly of his horses lies a prostrate man, bearded and drape^v 
his face turned upwards, head inclined to the right, his kne^s 
failMsd, »nd his left hand and arm extended behind him. 
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The Becond division has four scenes. The first on tlie 
right has Assiir-nasir-pal, bearded, wearing on his head 
the pointed cap of royalty, standing in his chariot, and 
discharging an arrow from a bow at a city on his right. 
At his side is a bearded charioteer. There are sis spokes 
to the wheels of his chariot ; the horses are caparisoned, 
and each has three head plumes as in Egyptian figures. 
The city is on a mound or hill, and has two towers and a 
curtain-wall. The upper portions of two of the defenders 
are seen on the towers, one bearded, both draped, and 
stretching out their right arms with shields, and brandish- 
ing some indistinct weapon in their l^ft. 

The second scene has at the left end a city with two 
tall crenellated towers and curtain, and crenellated wall, 
having in the centre a pair of folding doors with rounded 
top. On each side of the city is a tall tree, the branches 
growing upwards. At the foot of the city and scene 
flows a river. Before the city, on the right, stand two 
bearded men, draped and wearing caps, facing to the left. 
The first, probably the monarch, apparently holds a staff 
in both hands ; the second, also wearing a cap, raises his 
hands, the right uppermost. Before them stands an old 
bearded figure, draped in a long garment, and wearing a 
conical cap ; and behind him are two similar figures, who 
have the right hands folded over the leffc. The attitude 
of the fiist figure of these three is indistinct. Fine arches 
are over the heads of the figures in this scene. 

The third scene represents a wood or forest. On on© 
bide of the tree on the extreme left is a bearded, half- 
draped man, apparently holding it with both hands ; on 
the other side, facing left, are two bearded, draped men, 
wearing conical caps. Behind are traces of other figures. 
Some of the trees bear fruit. The whole is much injured 
and obscure. 

The fourth scene behind this has also a city on a mound 
or hill, with two tall towers, on each of which appears the 
upper part of one of the inhabitants, draped, and facing 
to the left, one hand raised in supplication. To this city, 
facing right, advances a car drawn by two horses, and 
carrying two large jars ; at the side a bearded, draped 
man, standing, elevating his right hand. The cart is 
preceded by two figures of smaller proportion, with bare 
legs and short fringed tunics : the first holds a basket or 
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vase in the left hand, which is pendent, and wears a kind 
of turban on his head ; the second carries a bag across the 
shoulder. 

The third division consists of three scenes. The first, 
at the right end, represents the king, draped as before, 
standing m his chariot, discharging an arrow at a city on 
the extreme right. The city has four towers, a curtain, 
and folding door rounded at top. On the walls are the 
upper portions of four draped figures, facing to the right, 
and holding up their hands in supplication to the monarch. 
One figure is bearded. 

At the left of the second scene is a representation of the 
temple or palace, consisting of two tall, upright, crenel- 
lated towers, between which is a curtain. The monarch 
is represented bearded and draped, wearing a conical cap, 
seated on a throne with crossbars, feet on a footstool, 
facing to the right, and holding up the hands. A bearded 
man, wearing a pointed cap, slightly bends and holds up 
both hands in adoration to the monarch. The subject of this 
scene is described in two cuneiform lines above this part : 

'< (In) Bit-nathi of Nineveh, I performed the human sacrifices of Ekur, 
the god of the land (?)." 

Outside the curtain is a stand with two'legs terminating 
in lions' daws, and haying three circular objects at the 
side, perhaps roses, a cloth or mat, on which are placed a 
hemispherical vase, a circular bottle, and a pyramidal heap 
of square ingots, perhaps of metal. Behind is a tall altar^ 
like an Ionic column, on which is a crater-shaped vase, 
out of which issue ^ye tall rted or feather-shaped objects, 
perhaps flames, and another crater on a stand. Behind 
the altar, facing to the left, stands Assur-nasir-pal, draped, 
wearing the tall, conical, poin^d cap, and holding a lily 
or other flower in both hands^ Behind the king stands a 
bearded, draped man, barefooted, holding out both hands, 
apx)arently in the act of reading from a roll or tablet. 
Behind him, of smaller size, facing to the right, is a 
bearded, draped man, stooping down, and laying hold with 
his right hand of the horn of a bull, whid^ is being 
dragged to the right towards the temple. Behind the 
bull are two sets of two bearded men, draped, side by side : 
the fii-st two seem to urge on the biill, the others stretch 

out their hands. 

I 2 
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The tliird scene commenoes on the west side. AiSur- 
nasir-pal, bearded, wearing the cap and drapery as before, 
is seate<l on a throne, his feet on a footstool, under a 
vatdted canopy, and facing to the right. Behind the 
canopy stands a high officet of state, bearded and draped, 
having one hand folded over t)ie other. A draped, bearded 
man, facing to the right, stands before the king, holding 
np his hands in supplication ; followed by two others in 
succession, the latter wearing a conical cap, holding hm 
right hand to his head, and having some object in his left 
hand, extended horizontally : before him is an indistiiict 
object. The sculpture, however, is here much injured. 
Behind him is what may be a group of vases, or a lai^ 
crater, on a stand, brought by two bearded, draped men, 
either bringing the crater, or extending their hands ; and a 
similar crater on a stand or tripod, borne by a bearded, 
draped man, wearing a conical cap. Above these figures 
are two groups of smaller proportions, each consisting of a 
bearded, draped man, seated on the ground, facnng another. 
In the first group on the left, the man, or possibly woman, 
on the left, wears a conical cap and kneels ; the bearded, 
draped man on the right is seated, and holds the other 
figure by both hands. The second group consists of two 
bearded figures, draped, seated on the ground, and facing 
each other. They seem to have a pot between them, out 
of which ihej are taking refreshment. The motive of 
these figures is not very obvious, unless they represent 
spectators of the tributary procession. 

Fourth Division : — At the right comer, on the east side, 
Adiur-nasir-apli, bearded, draped, and wearing the royal 
cap, is standing, facing to the right, holding a tall stick 
or wand in his right hand, and what may be a cup in his 
left hand, which is raised to his mouth. Behind him, 
facing in the same direction, are two figures. The first 
holds a fiy-flap in his raised left h>ind, and a napkin or 
folded cloth in his pendent right. The second figure 
behind him holds some object in his pendent right hand, 
which is raised slightly, and a bow or indistinct object in 
the elevated left. Before the king stand three figui-es, 
one after another. The first, unbearded, draped, probably 
a eunuch, offers a cup of wino to the monarch with the 
right hand, and has the left pendent. The next, bearded, 
draped, and wearing a cylindrical head-dress, has the left 
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hsaxd raised ; the action of the right ifl indistinct. The 
third figure, bearded and draped like the second, stands in 
an attitude of respect, the right hand being folded over 
the left. Above the heads of the figures is apparently 
the curved roof of a tent or 1M108. 

In the following scene, two bearded men wearing 
pointed caps, and draped, are walking to the left. The 
first, who wears a belt and is perhaps an Assyrian 
soldier, places his hand behind him, as if introducing the 
second, Tirho is a captive, holding both hands before him, 
as though manacled. Next in succession is a tilted van, 
with covering ornamented by two crossing-bands like a 
Saint Andrew's cross, and drawn .by two horses, which are 
driven by an unbearded, draped man. This van is fol- 
lowed by two women, draped, raising their right hands, 
their left being pendent and holding a jar or basket by 
the handle : next comes a figure, probably a female, hold- 
ing with both hands to her breast a square folded shawl, 
w^hich covers her face. After her is a bearded man or 
prisoner, with the hands before him, manacled ; then a 
female bearing on her shoulder a pronged object, like the 
one in the next division. These, who are evidently 
captives with tributes, are followed by a bearded, draped 
man, Iiaving both hands raised, the right leading a hohe, 
followed by two other horses. The procession is closed 
by a bearded, draped man, with the left hand x)endent, 
and the right raised as if driving the horses. 

The fifth division represents a procession of figures to 
the right, apparently captives, and spoil. It commences 
with two horses driven by a bearded, drai)ed groom, with 
right hand raised, holding a stick, followed by two bulls, 
succeeded by a figure bearded and in a fringed garment. 
In the area above are two wreaths or festoons with rosettes 
in the centre. These occupy the east and south sides. 
The representation on the north side is difi&cult to make 
out, owing to its dilapidated state, but it appears to be a 
bearded man driving a two -horse chariot or van orna- 
mented with a Saint Andrew's cross, like that in the 
fourth division, followed {a) by a draped, unbearded 
figure, perhaps a woman, with right hand raised, left 
pendent, holding a basket or vase ; (h) a bearded man, 
holding a tray of three vases or baskets on his head ; 
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(c) a female figure, right hand raised, holding an object 
like a trident across a shoulder, left hand pendent holding 
a jug or basket. There is another figure behind, bat too 
indistinct to make out. 

The other scene faces to the left, commencing from the 
right on the west side. The monarch, bearded and draped, 
stands, raising his right hand and holding some object in 
his left. He appears to be addressing four figures stand- 
ing before him, draped and wearing cylindrical cape. 
The first, unbearded, raises his right hilnd, and holds a sfoh 
or napkin in his left ; the second, bearded, holds a bow in 
his left hand, the right being pendent; the third, un- 
bearded, probably holds a bow ; the fourth, bearded, hold» 
a mace in his pendent right hand, and with his raised 
left seizes a bearded, draped prisoner wearing a conical 
cap, whom he leads into the presence of the monarch. 
■ Sixth Division : — This consists of two scenes running 
light and left. The scene to the right is on the east and 
south sides. In the midst, ASsur-nasir-apli, bearded and 
draped, and wearing the pointed cap, is standing in his 
chariot and discharging an arrow at a city in front of 
him. The horses of his chariot wear three head-plumes, 
have headstalls and harness, and collars with pendent 
sashes and tassels, with the usual ring for the reins, as 
before. His charioteer stands at the king's side, bearded, 
but not wearing a cap. An Asiatic, unbearded, draped in 
a tunic to the ankles, has fallen, while in flight, at the 
feet of his horses, and, turning round to the left, holds up 
his right hand in supplication. Another Asiatic, bearded, 
has fallen on his knees facing the chariot, and holds up 
both hands entreating for mercy. Before them (east side) 
is a city on a mound, having four towers with cren^latea 
tops, and a curtain, with another crenellated tower wall 
at the larger bastion. In the curtain is a large folding- 
door, round at the top. Three loopholes are in the larger 
bastion, four in the next, and two in each of the remain- 
ing ones. At the back of the city are two bearded, draped 
men, wearing caps, facing left, and holding up their 
hands. They are followed by two others, the heads of 
whom are much dilapidated, also holding up their hands 
as if in entreaty. The wheel of the kind's chariot is leav- 
ing the steps of* a city behind. This city has two towersi 
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qnne of which is crenellated ; the curtain, also crenellated, 
hBA a folding-door, round above. The top of the other 
tower is indistinct, and may have a figure above. 

In the second scene, the figures go to the left: th& 
first, bearded and draped, with pendent hands and arms ; 
the second, unbearded, has the arms folded on the breast ; 
the last two are bearded. They are followed by a two- 
horse chariot, in which are two standing figures (indis- 
tinct), succeeded by another two-horse chariot, driven by 
a man bearded, draped, wearing the pointed cap, and 
holding the reins in both haAds. After the royal chariot 
follows a kind of tilted van, covered with a housing in 
three divisions, surmounted at the top by a winged 
gryphon. It is drawn by two horses, and driven by an 
unbearded, draped figure, perhaps a eunuch. 

Seventh Division : — A series of scenes running right and 
left. The first, on the east side, has Assur-nasir-apli, 
focing to the right, seated on a throne in a rectangular 
porch or gateway. He is richly draped and bearded, and 
wears a pointed cap, his feet resting on a footstool. 
l^ehind stand two attendants, draped in long garments to 
the knees. The one inside is bearded, has a pointed cap, 
and holds a rod or fan behind the king ; the other at his 
side wears a conical cap, and apparently holds a mace. In 
front of the king, facing him, is the upper part of a man, 
bearded, and wearing a cap. He holds up both hands in 
adoration at the side of a tali hemispherical table, or 
oaldron, on two high lion-clawed feet, united by a cross- 
bar ; on it is thrown an object, perhaps a necklace. 
Behind is another table or set of vases of the same 
kind, over which is thrown a similar object, and on it is a 
kind of tray with vases or bottles. Behind this stands 
a bearded man, draped in a Iqng garment, and wearing a 
pointed cap and shoes ; he holds up both hands, proffering 
the objects to the monarch. 

The next scene passes along the south and west sides. 
The king, bearded, draped, wearing the pointed cap, and 
holding a mace in his hands, stands in his two-horse 
chariot, facing to the right. His charioteer is bearded 
and holds the reins. The horses are richly caparisoned, 
with three plumes on the head, headstalls, and collars 
cound the neck with pendents. A bearded man, draped 
to the ankles, leads the horses by the bridle with his 
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right hand, holding a shield on his left arm. Facing the 
tpoyal corthge are two bearded, draped prisoners, followed 
by a draped and bearded Assyrian, who seizes them b^ 
the neck with his left hand, and beats them with a stick 
raised in his right. Two unbearded prisoners, handcuffed, 
are followed by a bearded Assyrian, beating them, as is 
the group just described. Behind are two rows : in the 
upper one, two gazelles ; in the lower, two dogs. These 
are followed by a draped figure, bearded, who appears to 
be proffering them, both his hands being raised. Behind 
him are two vaulted tents, supported each by three props 
one above another; at the right comer of each are six 
rectangular ingots of metal. In the area are five rosettes, 
and collars en£ng in rosettes. 

The next scene passes in the reverse direction. On the 
left a figure, draped, standing, facing right, and holding 
some object in his hands, is addressing a bearded figure, 
perhaps the king, who is draped, wears a pointed cap, and 
holds a cup in his right hand. This group is followed by 
a female figure, draped, facing right, and holding up her 
hands to another figure, bearded and apparently draped, 
perhaps the monarch, who is facing her. After this is a 
bearded, draped, and seated figure of the monarch on a 
throne. Behind him is a chair or table, like those in the 
other division, bearing offerings, behind which are four 
draped and bearded figures, two by two, holding out their 
hands. One of these has a conical cap. 

Eighth Division : — The figures facing to the right repre^ 
sent the hunting exploits of Assur-nasir-apli. In the first 
scene on the east side the king, draped, bearded, and 
wearing the pointed cap, stands in ms chariot of two 
horses, which gallop to the right. He discharges an arrow 
(drawn to the breast) from a bow at two wild goats, one 
above another, the lower one being apparently an ibex. 
Under the belly of his horse lies another goat, head turned 
to the left. His charioteer, bearded and draped, stoops 
down, holding the reins in both hands. The chariot has 
a lance and bow-case at the side, and wheels with six 
spokes. This scene seems to be continued on the north 
side, but is almost obliterated : on it can be discerned part 
of a fortified city with two tall rectangular towers, orna- 
mented with crenellated battlements, and perhaps some 
traces of animalB. 
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The following aoene has the king with his charioteer as 
before, discharging an arrow at two wild asses, onagers. 
Fanning one after another to the right; a third, which 
has been shot just in front of the chariot, falls headlong 
<Mi the ground, kicking up its hind legs. A similar scene 
is on l£e west side : the king in a similar chariot with 
driver is discharging an arrow at a wild horse running to 
ihe right, before the chariot. 

As before remarked, this monument contains part of an 
unfinished inscription, which covers the upper part of the 
east and north sides, beginning, seemingly, on the second 
Btep, continued from the east to the north sides, and then 
to the east again, between the representations. The first 
part, beginning on the east side, contained, perhaps, the 
introduction, commencing with the name and titles of 
AdSur-nasir-apli, and referring to the gods who had, in his 
opinion, helped him in his various expeditions and enlarged 
his kingdom — the usual style of introduction to these 
inscriptions. It was probably the intention of the scribe 
to continue this all round the top of the obelisk. Lower 
down, on the east side, begins the historical part of the 
inscription, which is continued between the scenes. It is 
impossible to make a connected sense, on account of the 
mutilation of the monument, but it can be gathered that, 
in the course of some expedition, he besieged certain 
cities ; what cities, however, and where situated, cannot 
be made out. The east side ends (between scenes three 
and four) with the words *' their strong (cities) I captured 
and burnt with fire. Their spoil, tneir goods, their 
merchandise ....," the sentence being left unfinished. 
The inscription, where, on the north side, it begins to be 
legible, contains the information that Adiur-nasir-apli 
went from the land of Kirzani, and brought horses to 
Bft-tela. The countries of Harira and Halhala are next 
mentioned, and then would have followed an account of 
what happened in the eponymy of Adfiur-nasir-apli, b.g. 883> 
but the record is here mutilated, and afterwards breaks 
oif altogether. This inscription on the north side was, 
perhaps, devoted to an account of AdSur-nasir-apli's hunting 
exploits. 

9 ft. 6 in. high ; 2 ft. 4 in. wide, and 1 ft. 2 in. deep a| 
base. 
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No. 63. Top of an obelisk terminating in three steps, 
having on one side a bas-relief in a sunk panel. A royal 
personage is seen at the left side. He is bearded and 
draped, and wears a girdle round his waist. He holds m 
his left hand a bent staff, perhaps a bow, and a circlet of 
beads with long strings hanging down. His right hand 
is raised in address. Before the king, facing him, stand 
two men, draped and bearded. These wear tall conical 
caps, and a kind of tunic over the drapery. They are 
holding up their hands in supplication. Two others 
follow, also draped and bearded, but without caps, &cing 
the king. In the area above their heads are the symbols 
of Assyrian deities: the conical cap surmounted by a 
fleurette, and having in front six horns ; the moon emblem 
of the god Sin ; the winged globe, emblem of Aiiur, here 
represented with hands stretched out to the left, the left 
hand holding a bow ; the bifurcate flame or torch, emblem 
of Hea, god of the sea ; and the sun, emblem of Shamas, 
the sun-god. 

The inscription on this fragment covers three sides. 
That on the south is divided into two columns by the 
representation above mentioned ; that on the east contains 
only one column ; and that on the north contains two 
columns, divided by a double line. This inscriptioji begins 
on the east side, and is so much weathered as to be sdmost 
illegible. The first column contains the usual dedication 
to the gods, and the genealogy of the king for whom the 
obelisk was made. Only one of the royal names can, how- 
ever, be read; and in that the first three signs, which 
make the word Tugulti, or Tiglath, are all that remain. 
This is evidently part of the name Tugulti-apil-^iar or 
Tiglath-pileser, and, if so, is probably the second of the 
name wmch is intended. The date of the obelii^ would 
therefore be about 940 b.c. 

The second column refers to the military expeditions 
of this king, but is much too mutilated to be translated. 
All that can be made out is that, in the month Sivan, 
eponymy of Assur-risfla (?), something occurred at the 
Temple of Ann, which seems to have obliged the king to 
go to the city of Addur. In the month Marchesvan of the 
same year he crossed a river, evidently the Zab, to the 
land of Hardi. 

The third column, on the east side, is very badly pre- 
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served at the beginning, but the greater part is legible. 
It refers principally to the campaigns of the king in 
Arime, which took place in the eponymies of A§sur-ram- 
nifii-gu. In that year also he went to Dur-Kuri-galzit, in 
Babylonia, and to Pauza, at the foot of Mount Kuiari, in 
Arime ; attacking afterwards the districts of gani-rabbi 
and Easiari. In the next year, which was the eponymy 
of Ilu-iddina, he made another expedition to Arime. 

The fourth column refers to the hunting exploits of this 
king. This part of the inscription begins by stating that 
the gods Ninip and Nergal had delivered into his hands 
the beasts of the field, and therefore (in his ardour for the 
chase) he sailed in a ship of Arvad, and killed, in the 
great sea, a creature called naktra^ supposed to be a 
dolphin. Near the city Araziki, close to the land of Hit, 
he killed some of the large wild oxen which there abounded. 
At the foot of Mount Lebanon he took the young of the 
wild oxen aHve, and thus collected together herds of these 
animals. He killed, with bow and arrow, some of the 
elephants which seem to have abounded there in ancient 
times, and some he brought alive to Assur. He killed 
also 120 lions. All kinds of wild deer he collected, in, 
order to try to make them breed in Assyria. The king of 
Musri, a northern tribe, sent to this king specimens of the 
water-animals which were to be found in his country. 

In the fifth column is given an account of the buildings 
of this king. He restored Bit-Apusate, his royal palace, 
as well as the palace called Bit-Sahuri, which had been built 
by AsSur-nirari (b.c. about 1600). He built the fortress 
of the city of Aisur, and erected in the city itself palaces 
of various kinds of precious woods, ornamented with 
figures of lions, winged bulls, and colossi. He opened 
again a canal made by Assur-danan (b.c. 1200), which had 
been filled up for thirty years ; and repaired ^* the gate of 
the Tigris," evidently a lock, which had been made by 
Bammanu-nirari (b.c 1330), and had since decayed and 
fallen into ruins. Part of what was called the " new 
palace," built by Tugulti-Ninip (b.c. 1271), was also rebuilt 
by the king who had this monolith sculptured. 

2 ft. extreme height ; 2 ft. 1 J in. wide ; 1 ft. 4 in. deep. 
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Table-case A. Cylinders and Seals op Hard Stone. 

The small Hard-stone cylinders are most likely among 
the earliest objects that have come down to us, the oldest 
being from Babylonia and dating about the 15th century 
before Christ. These were the seals with which all docu- 
ments relating to sales or exchanges were impressed. The 
usual place for sealing a document in Babylonia was upon 
the edge, but in Assyria a space was left for it upon the 
obverse of the tablet, immediately after the statement of 
the seller's name and the property to be sold. These 
cylinders, which were suspended by a chain or cord from 
the wrist or waist, were pressed into the clay by rolling 
the cylinder along with a slow and steady movement, until 
one complete revolution was made, and the whole subject 
pressed into the clay while the latter was in a moist state. 

The stones most used in early times in Assyria and 
Babylonia were green jasper, crystal, amethyst, ironstone 
or haematite, grey and blue chalcedony, and camelian. 

Green jasper seems to have been the stone most used 
for the representations of Gistubar and Hea-ban! killing 
lions and bulls. 

Crystal, amethyst, and other transparent stones, together 
with the more metallic kinds of ironstone, were used for 
the most common representations; namely, that of the 
name of the owner of the seal and the representations 
of the god worshipped by him — a very common subject, 
because such seals could be engraved more cheaply, being 
most likely kept in stock by the engraver, who had then 
only to add the owner's name. 

wey chalcedony and other stones of a grey oolour, 
together with camelian, were used for representations of 
a god holding a lion or a bull, both m Assyria and 
Phoenicia. 

Haematite was also often used for those strange repre- 
sentations of a god with one foot on. a kind of small 
dragon, a naked female figure, and other personages, — a 
representation which seems to refer to the legend of the 
fight between the gods and Bisbid-tiamtu, or the Water- 
chaos. 
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The workmanship of the earlier period is rough, but the 
forms, on the whole, are good, more attention being paid, 
however, to the appearance of the representation as seen 
upon the cylinder than in the impression ; the consequence 
being that, while the original looks very Mr, the im- 
pression is often very disappointing. In Assyria a great 
improvement in style was made, and the result is much 
better, on account of the greater care in finishing. 

The instrument most used in engraving the represen- 
tations was the drill, all the deepest parts — ^the head, 
breast, elbows, hands, knees, and feet — ^being done first, 
and afterwards connected by grinding, and finished off 
according to the means of the person for whom it was 
engraved. It seems to have been only the Assyrians who 
found out the importance of a bold outline in engraving 
a subject, the Babylonians seeming not to have used the 
same method until later, about the time of Nabonidus. 
It is this want of a bold outline which makes the im- 
pressions from the earlier Babylonian seals, even when 
appearing to be very well engraved, so poor. 

The early Babylonian style of art, in the more finely 
engraved, is of a very delicate nature. The figures are 
thin but well-proportioned, and the inscriptions very 
carefully engraved. It seems likely that here the Baby- 
lunian artist followed a tradition in making them thus, 
and not the peculiarities of his own race, for they seem 
to have been a thiok-set people, perhaps also rather short. 
It must be kept in mind, however, that all the culture 
of the Semitics came, most likely, from the races known 
as Akkadian and Sumerian; and these people, judging 
from the small bronze statues of Gudea, viceroy of Lagad 
(Tel-Lo), exhibited in the Nimroud Gallery, were toil 
and rather thin, and it is from these that the ancient 
Babylonians seem to have got their ideas of art. 

Later the Babylonian style became rather like the 
Assyrian: the figures have more the Semitic type, and 
the engraving, while still bold and workmanlike, is better 
finished. The Babylonian style of this time, however, 
differs from the Assyrian in its great plainness, owing to 
this character in the style of costume. The scenes gene- 
rally show some religious ceremony, performed by the 
owner of the seal and a eunuch-priest. 

The Assyrian cylinders, which are fewer in number. 
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show most usually the king worshipping before the sacred 
tree, or a god holding by the neck two ostriches. In 
Babylonia all the cylinders are engraved reversed, so that 
when an impression is taken the representatiou wiU 
appear in the right direction ; but the Assyrians occasion^ 
ally, either carelessly or intentionally, engraved them the 
right way on the cylinder, a circumstance which favours 
the idea that they were originally used as charms. 

Almost all the cylinders are pierced with a hole, through 
which was passed, most likely, a cord by which it was 
hung round the wrist, waist, or neck. In one or two 
cases a bronze pin was passed through, fastened witk 
ornamental discs at each end, and having an eye througb 
which to pass a cord, for suspension. In one or two oases 
cylinders have been found unengraved, having been lost 
by the maker or thrown aside in consequence of some 
defect in the stone. 

The reason of the scarcity of Assyrian cylinders is 
owing, most likely, to the use of small conical sealsv 
generally of grey chalcedony, which prevailed in that 
country. The subjects engraved upon them show, as a 
rule, the owner of the seal astiisting in the worbhip of or 
ssusrifice to his own particular god. Impressions of tius 
elass are found on the contracts, just below the lines 
giving the seller's name and statement of the property to 
be sold. They are rather rare, however, in the Babylonian 
contracts, from the time oi Nebuchadnezzar until the xsign 
of Darius. The Greek influence of later times brought 
tiiem into use again, but we find, instead of the represen-' 
tations of religious ceremonies, &c., in honour of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian gods, figures of men and animals 
rather in the Greek style, showing, however, only in rare 
instances, a fair degree of excellence of engraving or 
design. 

In Table-case D will be found a collection of clay im- 
pressions of the smaller seals from Assyria, of which the 
most remarkable are described. A number of seals of this 
class are found impressed into large and rather rough 
lumps of clay, on the under side of which the marks of 
the string by which they were fastened to the documents 
are still to be seen* 

• 

1, Cylinder of Dungi. 
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The god Nergal, holding in one hand an unknown 
instrument, and in the other a three-forked thunderbolt, 
wearing on his head the homed cap, token of divinity. 
Before him is represented what is evidently an altar of 
fire. In front of the god stand two figures in an attitude 
of adoration, the first dressed in royal robes, deeply fringed, 
but wearing no head-dress. The second figure, evidently 
a goddess, wears a long pleated robe and the divine 
head-dress. 

The inscription is addressed to Nergal (the name here 
spelled with the characters Bit-lam-ta-i-a) as king of the 
righteousness of Lagas (a city now represented by the 
site Tel-lo), for the life of Dungi the powerful man, king 
of Ur (Erech), the son of Ur-Bagai (supposed to be the 
same as Amil-Hea or Ur-Id) the king. Length, -2 in. ; 
diam., 1^ in. From Baghdad. 

2. Cylinder of green jasper, inscribed with the name of 
Hashamer, a viceroy under Ur-Id (the probable Babylonian 
pronunciation of the name is Amil-Hea, '* The man of the 
Eiver-god"), king of Erech (Warka). 

Sin, the Moon-god, seated on a chair ornamented with 
bulls* legs, and above him the crescent moon. An attendant 
in a long flounced robe and homed cap leads gashamer, 
bareheaded and wearing the royal dress, into the presence 
of the god. Behind is another attendant, the hands raised 
in an attitude of adoration. 

Presented by C. T>, Cobham, Esq., H.M. Commissioner 
at Larnaca, liSSO. Length, 2 in. ; diam., 1^ in. 

3. Jasper cylinder, inscribed, in Persian, Median, and 
Assyrian, with the words " I am Darius, the great king." 

Darius, in a two-horse chariot, driven by a charioteer, 
shooting, with bow and arrows, a lion which stands up- 
right before him. A dead lion lies beneath the horses. 
Above the chariot is the winged ferouher, and on each 
side of the representation a palm-tree is shown. Baby- 
lonia. Length, If in. ; diam., ^ in. 

3a. Sard cylinder, containing a representation of the 
l^ptian god Bes, above which is the winged disc, sup- 
ported by two male figures dressed in the Persian style* 
The insciiption contains the name of Arsakes in Persian 
cuneiform. Length, 1^ in. ; diam., f in. 
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4. Gamelian oylinders, containing a representation of 
the sacred tree of the Assyrians, above which is a repre- 
sentation of the god Assur in the usual winged cirde. On 
each side of the tree is the figure of a king, in an attitude 
of adoration, holding a cord attached to the winged cirole 
above, and behind each kingly figure is a winged and 
eagle-headed figure holding a basket. The sacred tree of 
the Assyrians seems to have been an emblem of the god 
AsSur, and the eagle-headed figures his attendants, who, 
in this case, attend the king who is beseeching the god. 

Running all round the cylinder (except where broken 
by the winged figure AsSur) is the inscription : 

''Seal of Muses-Nineb, the scribe, the son of Nineb- 
4sse§, ditto (i.e. the scribe), the son of Salmanu-hani^ 
ilani, ditto." Length, 2 in. ; diam., f in. From Sherif 
Khan. Assyrian workmanship. 

6. A crystal cylinder, inscribed " Martu du anna" — 
*' Martu (Eimmon^ the son of Ann (the Heaven-god)." 

On one side or the inscription, the god Martu with 
homed cap; on the other, an ibex kneeling, and two 
crooks. Length, 1^ in. ; diam. |^ in. 

6. A crystal cylinder, containing a mythological repre- 
sentation, Marduk (Merodach) and other gods. Length, 
1 in. ; diam., ^ in. 

7. Signet-cylinder of B^l-musallim. 

This cylinder, the workmanship of which is rather 
rough, represents the owner standing before a figure upon 
a grif&n or similar mythical animal. The deity standing 
upon it is rather difiicult to determine : we should expect, 
f]X)m the inscription, the Sun-god ; but this, on the con- 
trary, seems rauier to be the goddess Istar. Behind both 
the god or goddess and the man is a staff, at the top of 
which is a tasselled disc, supposed to be emblematio of 
the god Assur. Grey chalcedony ; Assyrian workmanship. 
Length, If in. ; diam.» f in. 

8. Cylinder of grey chalcedony, containing a represen- 
tation of the hero, whose name is read provisioni^y Oid* 
tubar, holding aloft, by the mane and tail, a stitiggling 
Hon. 

This representation evidently shows one of the heroic 
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exploits of this extremely ancient king, about whom so 
many stories were told. Tlie hero here kneels on one 
knee, clothed with a tunic richly fringed and ornamented. 
His beard is trimmed in the late Babylonian and Assyrian 
style, but the distinctive ringlets which fia,ll to his 
shoulders are kept. The rage of the lion at being held in 
BO uncomfortable a position is well shown, the workman- 
ship being above the average. 

The inscription upon the cylinder is very badly en- 
graved, and consequently difficult to read, but it seems 
that the cylinder was dedicated to Marduk to save the life 
of Nabii-sar- .... Length, If in. ; diam., f in. 

9. Chalcedony cylinder uninscribed, containing a reprer 
sentation of a eunuch making an offering before a table to 
the emblem of the Moon-god (a crescent placed upon a tall 
tapering object upon an altar), and a cock, which, like the 
emblem, stands upon an altar. 

This cylinder most likely belonged to one of the de- 
scendants of Egibi, a man of great importance in Assyria 
in ancient times, but whose family seems afterwards to 
have emigrated to Babylonia, probably because of the 
conquest of Assyria by the Babylonian arms. Length, 
1^ in. ; diam., | in. 

10. HaBmatjte cylinder of Ilu-bant. 

Subject : a sitting figure, clothed in a long flounced robe 
and weai ing a low hat. In front, a bird, and the sun's 
disc with the crescent moon below it.. A female figure, 
also in a long flounced robe and wearing a horned hat, 
leading the owner of the cylinder into the presence of the 
seated god. The four lines of inscription read : " Ilu-banf, 
the officer of the king, son of Budati, the ndsu" Length, 
1^ in. ; diam., ^ in. This cylinder has a ]c&ised border. 

11. Chalcedony cylinder. Subject: two winged figures 
making oflerings to the sacred tree. Length, 1 in. ; diam., 
^ in. Assyrian workmanship. 

12. Jasper cylinder. Subject : Gistubar killing a bull, 
and Hea-bani, his sphinx-like friend and counsellor, killing 
a lion ; behind Hea-bant, and looking up to him, an ibex. 
Length, 1^ in. ; diam., f in. 
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13. Jasper cylinder. Subjedt : Gistubar and Hea-banS, 
each overcoming a bull. Between the two animals, a tree 
upon a bill of stones, perhaps another form of the sacred 
tree. Length, l-^^ in. ; diam., ^ in. 

14. Sardonyx cylinder, inscribed in three lines, as 
follows ; " Apil-Sin, son of Firistum, servant of the god 
l5^ergal." 

Subject: Apil-Sin and a divine attendant in the pre- 
sence of the god Nergal. Both the god and the attendant 
wear the long flounced robes and homed head-dress. 
Length, ItV in. ; diam., | in. Babylonian workmanship. 

15. Cylinder of camelian, inscribed with seven lines of 
writing, with an invocation to the Sun-god. 

Subject : Samas, the Sun-god, seated ; before him the 
sun's disc, and above a cross. Length, If in. ; diam. | in. 
Bather rough Babylonian workmanship. 

16. Camelian cylinder, with the original bronze mount- 
ing for suspending to the wrist or round the neck. Sub- 
ject: a priest or king in conference with two gods or 
divine personages. Between the two figures is the sacred 
tree, with the winged disc above. Length (without 
mounting), If in. ; diam., f in. Assyrian workmanship, 
extremely rough, and presenting a very unfinished ap- 
pearance. 

17. Camelian cylinder, inscribed : " Amerti - Nan&, 
daughter of Ili-ism^-ani, servant of Nana." On each side 
of the inscription a divine figure, representing, most likely, 
the goddess Nand. Length, f in.; diam., 1 in. From 
Hillah. 

18. Chalcedony cylinder of Phoenician workmanship. 
Subject : a king or god holding by the throat two lions 
rampant. Length, 1^ in. ; diam., ^ in. 

19. Winged figure overcoming a winged bull, which, 
holding by a foreleg, he seems to be about to strike with 
the curved instrument in the other. Inscribed with the 
words, " NabA-nasir . . . ., he who gives life (?)." Grey 
chalcedony. Length, 1^ in.; diam., ^ in. Babylonian 
workmanship. 
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20. Winged figure, holding by a foreleg two winged 
btdlB ; between the two animals a kind of pyramid, above 
'which is the winged disc, with the figure of the god 
Agsur coming forth. Grey chalcedony. Length, i in.; 
diam., f in. Assyrian workmanship. 

21. A figure, said to be the god El, subduing a gryphon 
and a winged man-headed bull. Above is the winged 
disc, from which proceeds an image of the Phoenician 
national god. Four lines of Phoenician, containing the 
words, "Qie signet of Padash-radat, servant of Adath- 
dathar." Chalcedony. Length, 1^ in.; diam., f in. 
Phoenician workmanship. 

22. A figure of a god or hero, holding by a foreleg two 
winged man-headed lions. In the field are seven stars, 
the crescent moon, and a fish. Chalcedony. Length, l{ in. ; 
diam., -^ in. Babylonian workmanship. 

23. A four-winged figure, said to be the god El, holding 
by a foreleg two gryphons. One line of inscription, the 
name *' Harthakal.'' Chalcedony. Length, 1^ in. ; diam., 
^ in. Assyrian workmanship. (Bev. Arch., 1868, pi. xv. 
30.) 

24. A four-winged figure, holding by a foreleg two 
winged bulls. Engraved with three lines of inscription, 
evidently an invocation to Nebo. Camelian. Length. 
If in. ; diam., f in. The finest Assyrian workmanship. 

25. A king or god, holding by the neck two lions ; a low 
altar, on which is an ibex, and a tall object with a conical 
top. Before a kind of pillar or altar for libations stands 
a worshipper. Onyx. Length, 1-y^^ in.; diam., | in. 
Phoenician workmanship. (Layard's Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, p. 607.) 

26. Chalcedony cylinder, containing a mythological re- 
presentation. A god, with two bows and quivers, holding 
in one hand a double three-forked thunderbolt; a bull 
kneels beside him, and behind him is an attendant. On 
the left, the owner of the seal comes forward as worshipper 
of the god. The cylinder contains the words " Dabrak, 
son of l*arpas," in Himyaritic. Length, 1^ in. ; diam., 

K 2 
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^ in. Assyrian workmanship, but the inscription much 
later. 

27. Agate cylinder, containing a figure in the attitude 
of worship, and three lines of inscription : ^' Idin-Lagamal, 
son of Ani-salimi, servant of Bimiki-sanat." Length, 
If^ in. ; diam., ^ in. Babylonian workmanship. 

28. Amethyst cylinder, containing the figure of a god, 
and three lines of roughly-engraved inscription. Length, 
1 in. ; diam., ^ in. Babylonian workmanship. 

29. Chalcedony cylinder, unfinished. Grod, attendant, 
and worshipper. Between the figures are five lines of 
Phoenician, containing the rather doubtful words, " (The 
seal) of Akadban, son of Gebrod, adoration (?) to Hadad.** 
Length, ^ in. ; diam., f in. Assyrian workmanship. (Bev. 
Arch., 1868, pi. xv. 24.) 

30. Chalcedony cylinder. Man on foot, having left hie 
horse, killing a wild boar. Inscribed with the word 
"Pigun" in Phoenician. Length, IJ in.; diam., ^ in. 
Fair workmanship, probably rather late. 

3 1 . Chalcedony cylinder, of rather rough and unfinished 
workmanship. Two figures standing in adoration before 
the sacred tree, above which is the winged disc ; behind 
one of the figures is a roughly-engraved bird. Length, 
1 :^ in. ; diam., ^ in. 

32. Jasper cylinder, containing a reversed representa- 
tion of GiStubar, the hero, killing a lion, with five lines of 
inscription ; 

" Apil(?)-§ama5 of Labil (?) and fi(?)-ritlam, the scribe, thy servant.** 

Gistubar, the great Babylonian hero, is here shown per- 
forming one of those feats of strength with which the 
Babylonians delighted to accredit him. Kneeling on one 
knee, the other raised to press against the back of the lion, 
one arm passes round its body and the other round its 
throat, wliilst it struggles powerlessly in its rage and 
agony. The whole forms one of the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of Assyrian art; the confident strength of the 
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man, and the fruitleBS struggles of the lion- with open 
mouth and outstretched claws, being admirably shown, 
liongth, 1^ in. ; diam., -J^ in. 

33. Cylinder of porcelain jasper, engraved with the 
figure of a god kneeling, with a frog or similar creature 
above, and inscribed with ten lines of writing, containing 
the name of Uddi-Marduk and his father, and a dedication 
to the gods worshipped by him. Length, 1^ in. ; diam., 
fin. Babylonian workmanship. 

34. Hsematite or ironstone cylinder. The god Martu 
(Bimmon as god of the west) and a divine attendant or 
worshipper. The three lines of inscription are as follows : 



'^ Abum-ilu the scribe, son of Nur-Martu, the serrant of the god Martu." 

Length, 1-,^ in. ; diam., ^ in. Babylonian workmanship. 

35. Heematite or ironstone cylinder. Deity with one 
foot raised, holding in the right hand a branch or wand 
with five balls ; before him the owner of the cylinder. Four 
lines of badly-engraved inscription. Length, ly^^ in. ; 
diam., ^ in. Babylonian workmanship. 

36. Hsematite or ironstone. Deity and attendant in an 
attitude of adoration. The latter wears the long flounced 
robe of a wavy pattern, and the horned cap, emblematic 
of divinity. The three lines of inscription, which are very 
finely engraved, run as follows : 

^ Sin-lidiS, son of Ura-naid, servant of the god Nir-si-gal.'* 

Length, 1 in. ; diam., ^ in. Fine Babylonian workman- 
ship. 

37. HsBmatite or ironstone. Deity in a long flounced 
robe of a wavy pattern, wearing on the head a cylindrical 
hat,, and an attendant in an attitude of adoration, wearing 
a similar dress and horned hat. Three lines of inscription, 
which may be read as follows : 

'* §amaS-Iipir, son of Abum-piga, servant of the god Rammanu (Rimmon).'' 

Length, 1^ in. ; diam., f in. Babylonian workmanship. 

38. Haematite cylinder. Deity and attendant, the latter 
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in an attitude of adoration, wearing the flounced robe and 
homed cap. The inscription is as followB : 

<* Marduk-nasir, son of §am§u-nUa, servant of [the god] Hea.*' 

Length, 1^ in. ; diam., ^ in. Babylonian workmanship. 

39. Heematite or ironstone cylinder. Deity and atten* 
dant, with some roughly-engraved emblems between. 
Three lines of inscription, which may be read as follows : 

*^ Mutani-gimili, son of Sin-magir, servant of the goddess Nin-fiu-anna." 

Length, 1 in. ; diam., ^ in. Babylonian workmanship. 

40. Heamatite or ironstone cylinder. Deity and atten- 
dant, with the following inscription : 

^ Kamifi-malik, son of Rahmu-Dagan, servant of the god Saza-kamiS.** 

Length, 1 in. ; diam., ^ in. Babylonian workmanship. 

41. Heamatite or ironstone cylinder. Subject: the 
owner of the cylinder offering a gazelle to the god wor- 
shipped by him, in the presence of an attendant in a 
flounced robe and homed cap, standing in an attitude of 
adoration. Length, 1^ in. ; diam., f in. Babylonian 
workmanship. 

42. Haematite or ironstone cylinder. Subject: the 
owner of the cylinder making an offering to the gods 
SamaS and Aa; an attendant, in flounced robe and 
homed head-dress, standing in an attitude of adoration 
in the rear. In the field are the new moon (emblem of 
Aa) and an animal. Upon it is written the following 
inscription, vertically : — 

'< §ama&. 
Aa,»' 

Length, 1^ in. ; diam., -^ in. Babylonian workmanship. 

43. Hematite or ironstone cylinder. Subject : an atten- 
dant in a flounced robe and homed head-dress adoring 
the god Lugal-banda. This cylinder is inscribed with 
the name of the god instead of the owner. Length, 1 in.; 
diam., f in. Babylonian workmanship. 
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44. HaBmatite or ironstone cylinder, containing the 
same subject as No. 41, inscribed witb tbe name of the 
owner: 

" Sin-eribam, son of Arad-raimiti, servant of the god Nir-si-gal." 
Length, 1| in. ; diam., \i in. Babylonian workmanship. 

45. Heematite or ironstone cylinder. Subject : the 
Sun-god and his wife, the Moon-goddess, in a long flounced 
robe, an attendant similarly attired, and the hero Gistu- 
bar, distinguished by the long ringlets which fall to his 
Bhoulders. Length, ^ in, ; diam., f in. Babylonian work- 
manship. 

46. Haematite or ironstone cylinder. Subject : a seated 
god or goddess holding a hatchet, before whom are two 
animals, the forepaw of one of which she holds ; the sacred 
tree, of uncommon form, with winged gryphons and 
gazelles; in the field are a fish and other emblems. 
Length, 1 in. ; diam., f in. Babylonian workmanship. 

47. Haematite cylinder. Samas or Bimmon, his consort, 
and an attendant, wearing the long wavy flounced robe, 
with two worshippers. In the field are various animals — 
a kind of dog, an ibex and a goat, two griffins face to face, 
and a ravenous animal attacking a deer. Length, 1 in. ; 
diam., -^ in. Babylonian workmanship. 

48. Haematite cylinder. The Sun-god (oamas) seated 
on his throne, holding a cup in his hand ; before him, a 
young man with a mace. In the field are several animals, 
a spirit, and the sun and moon — emblems of oamaS and 
bis consort Aa. Behind is a double row of figures, 
consisting of a man carrying an animal on his back, two 
ibexes, a small bird, a head, a monkey, an ibex, and a lion. 
Length, f in. ; diam., ^ in. Babylonian workmanship. 

49. Haematite cylinder. Two composite figures, having 
the upper part like a man and the legs and lower part of 
a bull, nolding in the hands a staJBf, and wearing on the 
head the homed head-dress emblematic of divinity ; and 
two naked male figures, with the hair falling in ringlets 
to the shoulders. The former represents, most likely, the 
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composite creature Hea-bani, the friend and counsellor of 
Gistubar, and the latter Gistubar himself. The inscription 
contains the names of two gods, the readings of which are 
doubtful, but they are, most likely, bynames of Hea-banf 
and Gistubar. Length, f in.; diam., ^ in. Babylonian 
workmanship. 

50. Haematite cylinder. A winged gryphon about to 
devour a man, a fork-tongued lion, a lion about to devour 
an ibex, a hedgehog, and a small lion. Length, -^ in. ; 
diam., ^ in. Babylonian workmanship. 

51. HaBmatite cylinder. Hea-bant struggling with a 
lion, the goddess litar partly naked, with two attendants 
in flounced wavy robes and homed head-dre&s, the hands 
raised in an attitude of adoration. Length, ^ in. ; diam., 
/^ in, Babylonian workmanship. 

52. Haematite cylinder. An unknown subject, consist- 
ing of human figures (some with animals' heads), the heads 
of animals, with other figures, not unlike the so-called 
Hittite or Hamathite hieroglyphs ; between the two buU- 
headed figures, standing face to face, are the emblems of 
bamag, the Sun-god, and Aa, the name of the moon, as 
his consort. Length, 1 in. ; diam., -^ in. 

53. Haematite cylinder. Subject: a winged figure 
holding a 8ta£f, before whom stands a figure holding a 
cup or vase, and three small figures, walking, behind* 
Above, two birds, perhaps emblems of the soul. It is not 
unlikely that Egyptian influence is here shown, both 
in the presence of the birds and the attitude of the prin- 
cipal figure. Length, ^ in. ; diam., ^ in. 

54. Haematite cylinder. Subject: a winged fignrs 
holding a crooked sword, before whom stands a human 
figure holding a dagger, and behind this another with 
a sword. In the spaces are shown a bull and some un- 
known emblems. Principally engraved with the drill, of 
extremely rough workmanship. Length, {^ in.; diain., 
fin. 

55. Haematite cylinder. Subject : the Sun-god (§amal)« 
adored by Aa his consort, IStar or Venus, symbols, two 
fish-goats of unknown meaning above ; below, a man about 
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to strike a figure kneeling, as if asking mercy. Length, 
f^ in. ; diam., -^ in. Babylonian workmanship. 

56. Haamatite cylinder. Subject : two deities in con- 
versation, and Istar about to be struck by a figure standing 
beside her, — ^perhaps an illustration of her being smitten 
Tfrith disease, when she descended to Hades, by order of 
Ninkigal, the queen. Length, \^ in. ; diam., f in. 
Babylonian workmanship. 

57. Part of a hsBmatite cylinder, containing the lower 
part of some figures in the Egyptian style, holding the 
ankh or emblem of life, with which emblem also the spaces 
are ornamented. Original length, about ^ in. ; diam., -^ in. 
Egyptian workmanship. 

58. Small hsematite cylinder of a pointed shape. 
Subject: the owner before his god. Inscribed with the 
name SUla, son of TJrrid (?). Length, 1 in. ; diam. in the 
thickest part, ^ in. Babylonian workmanship. 

59. Sardonyx in shape of a barrel cyHnder, inscribed in 
nine lines of writing, with a dedication to Assur for saving 
the life of a king, the first part of whose name only 
(Tugulti) is preserved. Most likely Tiglath-pileser II., 
745-727 B.C. Length, 1 J in. ; diam. in thickest part, J in. 
Assyrian workmanship. 




61. Camelian cone, engraved on the face with the figure 
of a man holding a fowl by the neck, which he seems 
to be about to kill. On the side is a dog sitting, and on 
the bevelled edge one line of inscription of doubtful 
meaning. Height, |f in. ; length of face, f in. ; width, 
^ in. Babylonian workmanship. 

62. Chalcedony cone, engraved with the figure of a 
man holding with one hand a bull by the hind legs, and 
with the other hand a knife with which to kill it. Height, 
1^ in. ; length of face, ^ in. ; width, ^ in. Assyrian 
workmanship. 
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63. Grey chalcedony cone, engraved with the figure of 
a man holding in each hand a struggling lion by one hind 
leg. Height of cone, 1^ in. ; diam., 1^ in. Phoenician 
workmanehip. 

64. Agate cone, engraved with the figure of a man or 
god standing upon two small winged lions, holding in 
each hand a struggling lion by one hind leg. Height* 
^ in. ; diam., 1 in. Phoenician workmanship. 

65. Grey chalcedony cone, engraved with the represen- 
tation of a man seizing a lion by the throat, which he is 
about to slay with the dagger in his left hand. Height, 
fl in. ; length of face, |^ in. ; width, -^ in. Assyrian 
workmanship. (Lajard, Eeoh. sur Mith., pi. xix.) 

66. Grey chalcedony cone. A man or king seizing a 
winged bull by the throat, being about to slay it with the 
dagger in his left hand. Height, -| in.; diam., f| in. 
Phoenician workmanship. 

67. Grey chalcedony cone. Subject : a priest standing 
before an altar, upon which is an oblong object surmoimted 
by a star. Behind the altar, a small figure. At the 
extreme right hand are the two characters meaning 
" The god parran," or " The god of garran." A. similar 
representation is to be found on the edges of the larger 
Babylonian contract tablets. Height, 1-j^ in. ; diam., ^ in. 
Bal^lonian workmanship. 

68. Limestone cone. A four-winged figure holding 
some objects in the hands. Height, f in. ; length of face, 
f in. ; width, ^ in. Assyrian workmanship. 

69. Limestone cone, engraved with the representation 
of a seated figure before a table of offerings. Above are 
shown the sun and moon, emblems of the guds 8amal and 
Aa. Height, f in. ; width of face, f in. ; height of face 
slightly less. 

70. Sapphirine chalcedony cone, engraved with the 
representation of two composite creatures, half man and 
half bull, holding aloft over the sacred tree the winged 
disc, from which comes the figure of the god Asdur. On 
the outstretched wings also are to be seen two human 
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heacU, of unknown meaning. Height, |^ in. ; diam., \% in. 
Assyrian workmanship. 

71. Chalcedony cone, engraved with the representation 
of the fish-god (Dagon ?) and fish-goat, the former holding 
the latter by the beard and one fore-leg. An ornamental 
background of unknown meaning. Height, 1^3^ in.; 
lengtii of face, f in. ; width, f in. 

72. Chalcedony seal of an elliptical shape, engraved 
with the representation of a man adoring a god, who is 
surrounded by a kind of glory, represented by means of 
star-like points ending in beads (probably the god Asiur). 
Length, 1-^ in. ; width, ^ in. 

73. Sapphirine chalcedony cone, engraved with the re- 
presentation of a man worshipping a figure with the hind- 
legs and tail of a bull, holding a statl ending in a disc. 
Above is the wing^ disc supposed to be emblematic . of 
the god Aslur. On the left side of the cone is a roughly- 
engrayed dog sitting. Height, 1^ in. ; length of face, -I in. ; 
width, f in. Assyrian workmanship. 

74. Sapphirine chalcedony oval cone, engraved with 
the representation of a figure standing in adoration before 
a goddess (evidently, from the emblem above, one of the 
forms of the moon) seated on a throne, from the back of 
which protrude five balls or discs, and standing on the 
back of a kind of griffin. Judging from the head-dress of 
the sitting figure, and the emblem above (a crescent), it 
represents the moon as the consort of the Sun-god, who was 
said to come with joy to meet her spouse at his setting. 
Height, f in. ; length of face, f in. ; width, | in. Baby- 
lonian workmanship. 

75. Camelian cone, engraved with a female winged 
sphinx walking. Height, f in. ; diam., ^ in. 

76. Cone, engraved with a kind of winged griffin, one 
of the attendants of Aa (the Moon-goddess), who bore her 
throne (see No. 74 above). Height, ^ in. ; diam., ^ in. 

77. Onyx amulet, broken, engraved with three lines of 
inscription, containing the name of Kurigalzu, a king of 
Babylonia. Width, 1^ in. ; length, 1^ in. 
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78. Sardonyx circle, supposed to be the eye of a statue, 
engraved with five lines of writing, containing the name 
and titles of Nebuchadnezzar as follows : 

" Nabti-kudurri-tisur (Nebuchadnezzar) 
king of Babylon (E-ki), 
son of Nabti-apla-C^sur (Nabopolassar) 
king of Babylon (£-ki). 
To the god Nergal, his loi'd, he has given Ot)." 

Length, 1^ in. ; width, ^ in. 



Table-cases B, C, and D. Terra-cotta Tablets, Era, 

FROM Assyria.. 

The terra-cotta tablets form the most valuable portion 
of the antiquities from Assyria. Forming, as they did, the 
library of the Assyrian kings, we gahi from them know- 
ledge of their history, language, manners, and customs, 
which, being told by the people themselves, has a value 
far beyond that of any record at second-hand. 

These tablets may be divided into several classes, each 
of which had its own style of writing, and was distin- 
guished by its special shape. The finest-written docu- 
ments are those dealing with the language, legends, 
mythology, and demonology. The first-named are written 
in parallel columns, and may be divided into two classes, — 
namely, bilingual lists and syllabaries. The bilingual lists 
are merely a number of Akkadian and Sumerian words, 
written in a certain order (the groups divided, generally, 
by a line running across both columns), with an Assyrian 
translation. Yeiy rarely another column is added, con- 
taining either the addition of the Sumerian for every 
word, or a further rendering of the Assyrian. The 
svllabaiies may be divided' into three classes: namely, 
ij^ose in three columns, giving in the first the value of the 
character, in the second the character itself, and in the 
third the name of the character ; those written in tJiree 
columns, as before named, but containing in the third, 
instead of the name of the characters, their meaning in 
Assyrian — a fact of much greater importance. The third 
class are written in four columns, containing in the first 
the pronunciation of the signs, in the second the sign or 
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group of signs, the third the name or names thereof, and 
the fourth the meaning in Assyrian. This last class is, 
naturally, the most valuable. The other bilingual texts 
are the incantations and hymns, written, as a rule, with 
an interlinear translation, rarely in parallel columns. 

The next in the order of excellence of writing are the 
historical texts, written either on cylinders, prisms, or 
tablets. As the cases are not suited for the exhibition of 
the two first named, only a few fragments are shown ; 
several historical tal3lets of great interest, however, are 
exhibited in Table-case D. 

The documents which show the greatest variety of 
styles are, perhaps, the despatches and letters, and the 
trade documents or contracts, being written at times so 
carelessly that it is with the utmost difficulty that they 
can be read, but often written with the utmost care and 
regard to beauty of appearance. The correspondence 
tablets are, as a rule, most interesting. They contain 
references to the manners and customs, both religious and 
<5ivil, of the people ; they tell sometimes of the progress of 
the royal armies in foreign lands, c>f the state of affairs in 
the Assyrian dependencies, of the intrigues of foreign 
princes. At another time it is a letter from a prisoner to 
the king denying his guilt, or a petition from an oppressed 
people, or an exhortation from the king himself to the 
more law-loving of the dwellers in a city inclined to be 
rebellious. Some of these documents were sent to the 
king in a clay envelope, sealed with the sender's seal. 

The contract tablets refer to the sale of houses, lands, 
slaves, property, produce, &c., a lengthy account of which 
is sometimes given. They generally bear the seal of the 
seller, and the nail-mark (regarded as a kind of natural 
seal) of each witness. In many cases these contracts con- 
sist of two documents — ^the inner tablet and its envelope. 
The custom of enclosing the document, for greater cer- 
tainty of preservation, in an envelope of clay, and then 
writing on that a copy of the record, seems to have been 
borrowed from Babylonia, in some parts of which it was 
used almost exclusively about 2000 B.C. 

In Table-case D are exhibited some clay seals, attached, 
most likely, to documents of the same class written upon 
papyrus or other perishable material, all traces of which 
have long since perished. 
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UnlesB otiierwise designated, all these doooments come 
from Konyunjik. 

Table-case B. 

1. A large tablet, containmg, in parallel columns, 
phrases in the Akkadian and Assyrian languages, designed 
for the use of students in the former tongue. This tablet 
is of great importance, in that, being evidently the last 
tablet of the series, it contains a translation of the old 
Akkadian laws, some of which are very curious : — 

" If the husband injure (his) wife, so that she say to him, * Thon art not 
my hosband,' they shall throw him in the river." 

'* If a husband say to his wife, ' Thou art not my wife,' he shall weigh 
out a mana of silver." * 

This tablet is the seventh of the series, beginning ki 
KANKALi-Bi-§u » ana itti-su. Length, 8^ in. ; Mridth, 
5^ in. 

2. A large tablet, formed of several pieces joined after 
reaching the Museum, containing a large portion of the 
Assyrian syllabary (or list of characters with their syl- 
labic values), arranged in the usual way — ^namely, three 
columns — the first containing the pronunciation of the 
character in the second column, and the third its meaning 
in the Assyrian language. The following will give some 
idea of the contents : — 



Akkadkm. 


Sign. 


Assyrian meaning, English. 


GibU 


I* 


kil&tum • • . << a burning.** 


En 


1-4- 




Su^b 


IttlHF- 


Sd'uppatum • • (?) 


Sudun 


ieHTs^I 


niru .... "yoke." 


UkuS 


rm 


kiiift • • . • " rejoicing.*' 


dul 


I'iTT 


bidfttum . . . "joy." 



Length, 8 J in. ; width, 6^ in. 

^ Akkadian: 

Tukundi damd dam&-na gul ban- 
dagigini, " damft-mu nu-men " ban- 
nangu, idft-Sn bansummu. 

Tukundi damg damftnara " damft- 
mu nu-men," bannangu, bar mana 
azag-ta nllalfi. 



Assyrian : 

§umma aiSatamussu iiir-ma ** ftl 
muti atta " iktabi, ana niru inaddlk- 
fiu. 

§umma mutu ana aS5ati-Su "&I 
aSSati atta " iktabt, bar mana kaspt 
iiakkal. 
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3. A large bilingual list containing Assyrian explana- 
tions of Akkadian and Sumeiian words, with glosses 
giving the pronunciation of the ideograms. Length, 6f in. ; 
width, 4^ in. 

4. Part of a bilingual tablet, containing, in parallel 
columns, a list of the terms used in making contracts^ 
Bales, <&c., followed by a list of the months in Akkadian 
and Assyrian. A duplicate of this tablet from Babylon 
will be found in Table-case H, in the Nimroud Gallery. 
Length, 7 in. ; width, 5 in. 

5. A tablet containing, in parallel columns, the hiero- 
glyphic forms of the wedge-characters, from the South- 
east Palace, Nimroud. 3 in. by 5^ in. 

6. A fragment of a syllabary in four columns, the first 
containing the sound of the character or group given 
in the second column, the third containing the name or 
names, and the fourth the meanings in Assyrian. Part of 
a duplicate of S. 1300 (No. 17, Table-case C). Presented 
by W. Mayer, Esq., 1876. 3| in. by 3 in. 

In Table-case B is also a seiies of extremely interesting 
documents of the class called " Despatch " or " Report " 
tablets', some of them being really letters, showing that 
an extensive correspondence was carried on between the 
king and his ofacers. 

7. A beautiful little tablet, in an almost perfect condi- 
tion, is a letter to a king of Assyria from Nabu-balat- 
su-ikbi, who, being accused of (evidently) the crime of 
treason, writes to deny the charges brought against him, 
and to accuse his ac(jusers of the crime ; saying that two 
men had risen up, for the sake of gold, to take away his 
^fe, which plot seems to have originated with a certain 
Sarru-ludaru and the daughter of a Babylonian, the son of 
AIla-mat4ti-gabbi, whom he also accuses. The writer 
complains bitterly of the treatment he had received at 
the hands of the Arrabi and the Martenu (the judges, 
evidently, by whom he was tried), being almost starved 
during his trial. Length, 3^ in. ; width, 1^ in. 

8. A letter from Nabu-zira-eSir to an of&cer, probably 
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the architect or superintendent of buildings, concerning 
certain sacrifices to the Sun-god (Samas), and giving an 
account of the state of affairs in Akkad. Length, 2f in. ; 
width, 1 J in. 

9. Letter from Bammanu-§uina(-iddin) to a king of 
Assyria, congratulating him on his accession to the throne, 
wishing him a prosperous reign, continuing days, the 
favour of the gods, &c. &c., and finishing by referring to 
the state of Nineveh at the time. Length, 2f in. ; width. 
If in. 

10. A letter from five inhabitants of the city of Darata, 
concerning the recapture of their town from the Baby- 
lonians under Merodach-baladan (most likely the king 
who sent an embassy to Hezekiah), refeiring to the 
measures taken to secure it from enemies for the futuie, 
and mentioning the writers' unsuccessful attempts to 
induce Merodach-baladan to return the Assyrian king's 
horses which were in his possession. Length, 2f in.; 
width, 1 J in. 

11. Letter to a king of Assyria concerning affairs in 
Babylonia. 

Tne writer begins in the usual way, wishing that the 
gods may be propitious to the king his loid, and that his 
days may be extended, &c. He then mentions that the 
king had not heard concerning the former wt>rds which 
he and the others had sent him, implying that some 
letters had been lost. He says that the lords of Bit-Da- 
kuri had turned with one consent to Merodach-baladan, 
with many other great men and the whole army of Bit- 
Dakuri, and describes the fear of the Assyrian governors, 
and the preparations made for defence ; suggesting the 
forwarding of reinforcements to Bab-Bit-Ka, and that the 
king, until the forces arrived at that place, should send 
letters to his generals and governors to the effect that '* as 
he had heard that Merodach-baladan had revolted, and 
Hamanu (Haman), son of lasumu, with his family and his 
XramsBans, had settled in the midst of one of the cities, 
until he fihould send them reinforcements, Dainu and the 
people of Parparak, as many as were with him, should 
descend with their forces to help them." The rest of the 
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text is rather obsoure and the end mutilated. Length, 
3 in. ; width, If in. 

12. Letter from Sennacherib while still crown prince, to 
his father Sargon, concerning the affairs of the kingdom. 

This tablet contains summaries of letters addressed to 
Sennacherib in his official capacity (probably he was a 
provincial governor at that time), and is consequently of 
great value, bearing, as it does, upon the history of the 
reign of Sargon, his father. 

It begins with the usual greeting, in which he addresses 
his father as '* the king his lord," and hopes that the gods 
may be propitious to him. Then comes an extract from a 
letter from Ariao, who speaks of affairs in Akkad, and 
ends by saying that "he sends to the son of the king 
that a force may afterwards be sent to him." After this 
is an extract, received by Sennacherib on the 11th of Elul, 
from AsSur-risua, concerning the movements of the king 
of Akkad, followed by an account of affairs in Arzabta, 
Uka, and Mana (Van). Length, 5 in. ; width, If in. 

13. A small terra-cotta tablet, containing the words 
** 237 horses from Sallimu-bel-lamur." 1^ in. by | in. 

14. A small report tablet, addressed by Nadinu to a 
king of Assyria, referring to certain consignments of Kusa 
horses, 60 in all, sent, most likely, as tribute. Length, 
1| in. ; width, 1 in. 

14a. a report tablet or letter, addressed by Nabu-fium- 
iddin to a king of Assyria, concerning a number of horses 
from EusS., Karn^, Dana, KuUania, Arpadda, and Isana. 
Length, 2^ in. ; width, 1 in. 

15. A letter to As§ur-bani-apli (Assurbanipal) from 
samas-sum-ukin, his brother, at that time king of 
Babylon. About 650 b.c. Length, 2^ in. ; width, 1^ in. 

16. A letter to Assnr-bani-apli (Assurbanipal), concern- 
ing the revolt of Tammaritu, king of Elam, one of the 
vassals of the king of Assyria, giving the news, amongst 
other things, that "like the soldiers of the people of 
Pekod, who went forth, those who surround the king of 

L 
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Elam had revolted, and gone over to AaSur-bani-apli, king 
of Assyria." 2f in. by IJ in. 

17. Letter from Asstir-bani-apli (Assurbanipal), king of 
Assyria, to Sin-apla-usur, concerning Umman-igas, after* 
wards king of Elam. The letter seems to be to let Sin- 
apla-nsur know of some accusations which Umman-igai 
had made against him. Length, If in. ; width, \^ in, 
Babylonian handwriting. 

18. Terra- cotta tablet, reporting the progress made in 
certain works, amongst which is mentioned the record of 
the evil spirits, indicating that this part refers to the 
royal library. Length, 3J in. ; width, If in. 

19. Letter from an officer named Bel-bas4 to a king of 
Assyria, mentioning, among other things, the horses of the 
king. Text rather mutilated. Length, 2 J in. ; width. If in, 

20. Letter from Irassi-ilu to a king of Assyria, announcing 
that the writer had made the images which the king had 
commanded him, and a crown or a shrine for the Heaven- 
god (Anu), the amount of gold required for an image of 
B^l being 12 manas. Several other things concerning 
the temple furniture are mentioned, and the tablet ends 
by saying that " Marduk-zira-ibni .... has opened the 
tablets of ouma-iddina, and has taken the stones from the 
midst. May the king my lord know," — evidently i eferring 
to some inscribed stones that had been placed in an in- 
scribed envelope or coffer for greater security, the opening 
of which was, most likely, an unlawful act. Length, 3f in. ; 
width. If in. Babylonian handwriting. 

21. Eeport tablet from Eammanu-sum-usnr to a king 
of Assyria, concerning " the two who are in Btt-cssn and 
Sin-piila-uktn," in which the writer states that he went 
and saw them, having been led by a chief to Bit-dani, and 
that they sent their peace to the king. These were evi- 
dently some political prisoners, ibr the letter ends by 
stating that an officer was appointed to guard them. 
Length, 2f in. ; width, 1 in. 

22. A letter from Nabu-ibassi to a king of Assyria, 
most likely Assur-bani-apli, concerning Bel-baSa, king or 
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a distriot near Babylon, called Gambulu. The text is 
published in the 4th vol. of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, pi. 52, No. 2. Length, 2f in. ; width, If in. 

[As some of the reports or letters are astrological or 
astronomical, those of this nature are plaoed with the 
astrological tablets on the other side of the case.] 

23-23o. Tablets of a series supposed to record the 
creation of the world. 

The first of the series (23) gives an account of the first 
three days, as follows : — 

'^ When on high the heavens were not named, and beneath the abyss 
recorded not a name, the waterdeep first begot them, the lady Tiamtu 
was the bringer forth of alL The waters first were collected, but the 
clouds were not collected together, and in the earth was not a seed. Then 
none of the gods had come forth." 

The remainder of the texts, which are of a very difficult 
nature, refer to the creating and placing of the heavenly 
bodies (23a), the creation of creeping things, and of man- 
kind in the stead of certain rebellious gods or angels (23c) ; 
the war between the gods and Bisbis-tiamtu (or the Water- 
chaos) and her servants, ending in the triumph of the 
gods and the complete overthrow of the foe (23e). The 
tablet 23c, which was presented by the proprietors of the 
Daily Telegraphy is supposed to refer also to the fall of 
man; and the contents of 23f (K. 6418) are very curiouS, 
as they refer to the misfortunes of certain men who went 
out and returned not, the creatures suckled by Tjamtu 
(the ocean). A flood is also mentioned, and the making 
of a covenant. 23g (K. 3657) is supposed to contain the 
legend of the Tower of Babel, but as the text is mutilated 
this is doubtful. All the incidents are told with great 
minuteness, and in a high-flown and poetic style. The 
whole series is of great importance in Babylonian mytho- 
logy. The size of these tablets varies from 5 in. by 3 in. 
to 8 in. by 2 J in. 

24. An oblong tablet, almost perfect and in good con- 
dition, containing the text of the descent of the goddess 
litar into Hades, supposed to be an extract from the 
Gistubar legends. 

The tablet begins by giving a most poetical description 

L 2 
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of Hades, called the house from whicli there is no out- 
going, the road whose path has no retnm, where there is 
dust for their nourishment, and for their food mud, and, 
dwelling in darkness, they sit, clothed in a dress of 
feathers. To this awe-inspiring place went Istar to fetcli 
Dumuzi (Tamrauz), the husband of her youth. ArriTing 
at the gate of Hades, the goddess imperiously commands 
the porter to open it, threatening to break it down if 
her request is not complied with. The gatekeeper, after 
answering her, goes to inform Ninkigal, the goddess of 
Hades, and repeats to her the words of Istar. Ninkigal 
angrily, and with taunting words, commands him to bring 
Istar to her, and to treat her in the usual way. This he 
does ; and as she passes through the seven gates of Hades, 
a part of her clothing is taken away, until on her arrival 
she is quite naked. On arriving in the presence of 
Ninkigal, Istar again breaks forth in angry exclamations, 
and the Goddess of the Underworld commands Namtar 
(the pestilence) to strike her with disease in every part of 
her body. In this condition she stays a long time. 

Now began things to go wrong on earth because of the 
absence of the goddess of love, and came to such a pass 
that the gods interested themselves in the matter. Hea 
therefore, to frighten the goddess Ninkigal into sab- 
mission, made a creature, half man, half lion, and which 
seems to have several heads, called an aasinnu^ and in« 
structed him to go to the gates of Hades, and expressed 
the hope that Ninkigal would rejoice at his presence. On 
his arrival she threatened him with all the terrors of her 
dominions, but at length gave orders for the release of 
Istar, who was restored to health, and brought forth to 
the world above, and received in order the garments that 
had been taken away at each of the seven gates of Hades. 
The inscription ends with a lament for Dumuzi (Tammuz), 
her husband, whom she had been obliged to leave there in 
the darkness of the Underworld. Length, 9 in. ; width, 
3iin. 

25, 25a, 25b. Three tablets, triplicates, being copies oi 
the eleventh of the series entitled '* ia naJfhi imuru^ zihar 
CHstvhar" — " ' He who saw the fountain,' the record of 
GiStubar." 

This tablet, the eleventh of the series, contains the most 
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interesting part of the narrative of the deeds of the great 
Babylonian hero, — ^namely, the account of the Flood, in the 
form of a narrative by the hero of the Flood (who may be 
called provisionally Um-napistim) to GiStnbar. The hero 
has, on his joumeyings, travelled as far as the '* remote 
places at the mouth of the rivers," the Persian Gulf, where 
he meets the aged and deathless patriarch, and enters into 
conversation with him, asking him how he had attained 
to everlasting life in the assembly of the gods. Urn- 
napistim, in reply, tells the story of the Flood. 

The gods within Suripak, a city on the Euphrates, seem 
to have become dissatisfied with the state of mankind on 
earth, and so determined to make a deluge. Um-napistim 
was therefore instructed to baild a ship, to save at least 
some of the lives on the earth, and to preserve the seed of 
life of all kinds. The dimensions were given him, and 
he signified to the gods his submission to their will. After 
some difficulty the ship was built and launched, and tfm- 
napistim was directed to place his furniture, goods, slaves, 
young men, and the beasts of the field, within it. Seven 
times was the vessel examined, repairs were made, the 
needful gear furnished, and tlien it was ready for the 
work of saving a portion of the life upon the earth. 

Um-napistim now collected all he possessed, both of 
silver and gold, and the seed of life, and caused them to 
ascend to the midst of the ship, together with all his 
family, slaves, and cattle. The voice of the Sun- god was 
heard in the night, saying, ''I will cause it to rain a 
heavy downpour; enter to the midst of the ship, and shut 
thy door." Mindful of the warning, the patriarch did as 
commanded, and gave the command of the vessel to Buzur- 
Rurgal, the boatman. 

Then follows a fine description of the scene. The rising 
of Mii-s^ri in the morning, all things being enshrouded 
in a dark mist, through which went the gods, Nergal 
destroying, Ninip overthrowing. The spirits of the water* 
deep arose and illuminated the earth with their lurid 
glare, and then everything bright turned to darkness. 
Brother saw not brother, and even the gods in heaven 
feared the tempest, and ascended to the heaven of Anu, 
where, like dogs kennelled, they lay down in dread. Istar, 
the mother of mankind, then spoke, reproaching herself 
for causing the disaster by speaking evil in the presence 
of the gods : ** As I in the presence of the gods spoke evil, 
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because I spoke in the presence of the gods evil, for the 
destruction of all my people I spoke. I thus have begotten 
man, (but) where is he ? Like the sons of the fishes, he 
fills the sea 1 '' The gods above and the spirits of the 
waterdeep wept with her, covering their lips. 

For six days and nights the wind blew, the storm and 
tempest overwhelmed. On the seventh day the storm 
ceased, and tfrn-napistim noticed the roaring of the waves, 
tossing the decaying bodies, and he sat down and wept 
for mankind. Looking out, he perceived land, which, 
proved to be the mountain of Kizir. There the ship 
stopped, and after waiting seven days he sent forth a 
dove and a swallow, which, not finding resting-plaoee* 
returned. A raven was then sent forth, which saw. the 
raging waters and held back, but at last went forth and 
did not return. Then were sent forth the animals, and 
afterwards IJm-napistim sacrificed to the gods and poured 
out a libation. The god Bel, however, seems to have 
become dissatisfied, and wished that none should be 
allowed to come forth from the vessel aKve, but Hca 
appeased hin wrath, and tTm-napiStim and his family 
were allowed to live, and the gods took him and his wife 
to " a remote place at the mouth of the rivers." 

Then comes a mutilated portion, in which the healing 
of Gistubar is described, and with the good wishes of the 
patriarch he goes on his way by ship to his city of Erech 
Subure. The most complete of the series measures 8f in. 
in length, by 5^ in. in width. A translation by the late 
George Smith will be found in the Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Arch»ology, Vol. IIL, p. 630. 

26. A terra-cotta tablet, in good condition. The upper 
part, including the colophon, is lost. 

This tablet, one of the series of portents, desoribea what 
things were likely to happen if locusts enter a house, such 
as, that the master of the house would die, or that people 
would come and make battle, or that the house would be 
very unlucky. From this text an excellent idea of the 
superstition of the Assyrians may be obtained. Length, 
4| in. ; width, 4 in, 

27. Terra-cotta tablet. In a perfect condition, hut 
broken across. 

This tablet is one of a large series, and deals especially 
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with tbe birtK of children in ai^y way deformed. Some 
idea will be gained of the nature of the contents from tbe 
two following sentences : — 



'^ If a woman bear, and there is the ear of a lion, n strong king will be 
in the country .'* 
" If a woman bear, and the left ear exist not, tiie princes (?) will die." 

The tablet is divided into sections, and gives, at the end 
of each, the number of omens which the section contains. 
It is published in the drd vol. of the B. M. Inscriptions, 
pi. 65, and a translation by Prof. Sayce will be found in 
the 5th vol. of the Eecords of the Past, pp. 171-176. 
Length, 6J in. ; width, 3f in. 

28. Comer of a terra-cotta tablet, in good condition. 
The tablet, when complete, contained two columns of 
writing on each side. Subject : portents. Length, 4| in. ; 
width, 4 in. 

29. A terra-cotta tablet, slightly damaged, consisting 
of three fragments joined together. 

This tablet refers to the movements of certain stars, the 
names of which have been identified by some scholars, but 
upon very insufficient grounds. Some of the names of the 
stars will give an idea of the character of the tablet, as : 
Margidda, " the star of the extended path ; " Apin or Uru, 
" the star of the foundation ; " Tir-Anna, " the star of the 
god Tir-anna;" Lala, "the star of the fox," &c. &c. 
The text is published in tbe 3rd vol. of the Cuneiform 
Liscriptions of Western Asia, pi. ^63, and a translation by 
Prof. Sayce will be. found in the 3rd vol. of the Trans- 
actions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Length, 
5^ in. ; width, 3^ in. 

30. Terra-cotta tablet, formed from two fragments; a 
third of the tablet, the latter half of the obverse and the 
first of the reverse, wanting. 

One of the series of tablets containing portents, in the 
present case principally from the birth of royal children, 
telling what might be expected if, at the time of birth, the 
teeth are cut, or, if there be twins, the presage of the sex 
of each respectively. Size, 5^ in. by 3 J in. 

31. A large tablet, broken, the writing divided into 
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three columns, containinji;, in the first, a list of gods and 
their seats ; in the second and third, a mythological hymn, 
and, on the reverse, a statement of the produce for each 
month of the year. 7 J in. hy 6 in. 

32. Terra-cotta tahlet, formed of three pieces, the upper 
part broken off, so that both the beginning and the end 
are wanting. 

A tablet of great interest for the mythology, giving, in 
addition, information concerning the sacred days and the 
proper times to atone for sins and misdeeds, and the 
offerings to be made on such occasions. Size, 5^ in. by 4 in. 

33. A terra-cotta tablet, containing a list of gods, but 
their connection with the rest of the text is uncertain. 
Length, 4| in. ; width, 3 in. 

34. Terra-cotta tablet, put together from several frag- 
ments, rather mutilated. 

A list of the names of gods in three columns, the first 
containing the South Babylonian (Sumerian) form, the 
second the North Babylonian (Akkadian) form, and the 
third the Assyrian equivalent. A tablet of great import- 
ance for the language and mythology. It is published 
in the 2nd vol. of the B. M. Inscriptions, pi. 59. Length, 
8^ in. ; width, 4 in. 

35. A large and very fine tablet ; the upper part of the 
obverse, and almost the whole of the reverse, wanting. 
Subject : astrological omens and portents. 8^ in. by 7^ in. 

36. A letter from Igtar-nadin-apli to Assur-bani-apli or 
Assurbanipal, concerning an expected eclipse of the moon. 
The following is a translation : — 

**To the king, my lord, (from) thy servant Ifitar-nadin-apli and the 
officers of the astronomers of Arbela. May there be peace to the kin^ 
my lord ; may Nebo, Marduk, and IStar of Arbela be propitious to the 
king, my lord. Qn the 29th day we kept a watch at the house of ofaserrao 
tion. ^here was) mist ; we saw not the moon. 

'' 1st day of Sebat, eponymy of B^l-ellatUa ** (B.C. 648). 

Length, 2^ in. ; width, 1^ in. 

37. Eeport concerning an eclipse of the moon, of which 
the following is a translation : — 

'* To the * man of foundation/ my lord, thy servant Nabu-iuma-iddin 
and the officers of Kineveh. May Nebo and Merodach be propitious to 
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the ' man of foundation/ my lord. On the 14th day a watch of the moon 
we kept. The moon was eclipsed " (lit. ** made an eclipse "). 

The rank of the officer called "man of foundation" 
(amel eptnm) is unknown, but was most likely the chief of 
the observatory at Nineveh. 

The text of this tablet is published in the 3rd vol. of 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, p. 51, No. 7. 
Length, 1 J in. ; width, 1 in. 

38. Small tablet recording the date of the spring equinox, 
of which the following is a translation : — 

'* On the sixth day of the month Nisan day and night were balanced'; 
there were six kaspn of day and six kaspu of night. 

" Hay Nebo and Marduk be propitious to the king, our lord." 

This tablet is valuable in fixing the time of the month 
Nisan (and therefore of the other months of the year) 
as identical with the month of March, and the length of 
the kaspu at two hours of modem time. It is published 
in the 3rd vol. of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia, pi. 51, No. 1. Length, 1|^ in. ; width, 1^ in. 

39. A terra-cotta tablet, being the 17th of a series of 
omen-tablets beginning, "When the house of a man is 
evil." Length, 7f in. ; width, 3f in. 

40. Half a tablet, containing a series of omens, evidently 
from the birth of asses' oolts. Length, 4| in. ; width, 3f in. 

41. A fine but slightly mutilated tablet, referring to 
the movements of the planet Venus (here called Nin-si- 
anna), and mentioning the omens to be taken therefrom. 
Length, 6| in. ; width, 4 in. 

42. An Assyrian planisphere, much mutilated, contain- 
ing drawings and explanations supposed to refer to the 
signs of the zodiac, but as yet not satisfactorily explained. 
Diam., 6 J in. 

43. A fragment of an Assyrian planisphere, containing 
calculations and divisions of the heavens into stated 
measurements, answering roughly to diegrees. 2 in. by 3 in. 

44. Terra-cotta tablet, the upper part and right-hand 
edge lost. 
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This text is one of the class known as " hymns," being 
poetical compositions in praise of certain deities, or else 
the deity's own description of himself. These texts are 
for the most part written in Akkadian, with an interlinear 
Assyrian translation, every two lines (one the Akkadian 
and the other the translation) marked off by a straight 
line. In this case a deity (the god Ann) is reciting his 
own glories : — 

" For the terrors of my brightness, which is like the glorious Ana (the 

heaven-god), who can oppose [them] ? 

'^ I am the lord (who) the renowned mountains in numbers overthrows : 
''The mountain of Samullu stone, Santu stone, and crystal fills (?) my 

hand," &c. &c. 

A tablet of great importance for Assyrian and Akkadian 
grammar. Size, 3J in. by 3 in. 

45. A terra-cotta tablet. Damaged in several places, 
and the text, in consequence, imperfect. 

A series of magical formulae and charms for curing 
diseases, supposed by the Babylonians and Assyrians to 
have been brought about by the different malignant spirits 
and demons. 

The first paragraph calls on the spirits of earth and 
heaven to exorcise the spirits causing disease. 

The second calls on the spirits of earth and heaven to 
exorcise the spirits which approach a man to do him harm. 

The third calls on the spirits of earth and heaven to 
exorcise the unholy things which cause evil to man. 

The fourth calls on these spirits to exorcise the pain of 
a disease supposed to be the ulcer. 

The fifth calls on the spirits to exorcise the diseases 
which are peculiar to certain parts of the body (the sick- 
ness of the head = madness ; the disease of the hearts 
palpitation). 

The sixth calls for the exorcising of the evil eye, the 
evil breast, &c. 

The seventh calls on the spirits of heaven and earth to 
exorcise the demons which were supposed to harm children 
through their nurse. 

The eighth calls for the exorcising of the azag (a8cikku)t 
or spirit of fever. 

The ninth calls for the exorcising of the namtarUy or 
pestilence. 
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The tenth calls for the exorcising of a disease supposed 
to be one affecting the bowels. 

The eleventh calls for the exorcising of diseases caused 
by poisons and charmed drinks and foods, also boils, &c. 

The twelfth calls for the exorcising of cnrses, &c. 

The thirteenth calls for the exorcising of a disease of the 
head, evidently sunstroke. 

The fourteenth paragraph prescribes days for eating, 
drinking, resting, and exercise, that the man may then be 
free (from his sickness). 

The fifteenth calls on the spirits of heaven and earth 
for protection against hunger, thirst, death by drowning, 
starvation in the desert, inundation, &c. 

The sixteenth directs the placing of the god of a sick 
man before the rising sun, or the putting of the image of 
a propitious bull or colossus upon the man's head, to free 
him, by its influence, from his sickness. 

The seventeenth is a medical prescription for curing a 
man of sickness. 

The eighteenth is the form of words for charming away 
any evil spirit whatsoever, which may have caused disease 
or sickness. 

llie nineteenth calls for all good-working spirits to 
come to his side. 

The twentieth is an additional formula for keeping the 
evil spirits out of a house. 

The twenty-first is a formula for sending forth any evil 
spirit in whatsoever part of the house, field, garden, or 
land he may be. 

The twenty-second, which is mutilated, calls upon the 
daughter of Ann (the god of heaven), with the other 
goddesses, to send forth the evil. 

The twenty-third, twenty-fourth, twenty -fifth, and 
twenty-sixth are too mutilated to be made out. 

The twenty-seventh calls upon Ninkigal, wife of Ninazu, 
to cast forth the "evil spirit from the sick man, and put in 
its place a beneficent one. 

The twenty-eighth is a prayer to the god Itak, praying 
that the life of the sick man may not be cut off. 

The concluding paragraph is as follows : — 

<' The sick man, by an offering of grace and peace, like molten copper, 
becomes pure. May the Sun-god give that man lite. Marduk, eldest son 
of the abyss, peace and happiness be to thee. spirit of heaven, mayest 
thou exorcise ; spirit of earth, mayest thou exorcise." 
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Then follows the first line of the next tablet : 

« spirit of §ar and KiSar." 

And then the colophon : 

^ Property of ASSur-bani-apli, king of the universe, king of the bind of 
ASiur." 

Length, 9 J in. ; width, 6 in. 

45a. Part of a very finely-written copy of the Akkadian 
version of the above text. Length, 3^ in. ; width, 3 in* 

46. A terra-ootta tablet, containing a bilingual h^'mn 
to the Moon-god Sin, here invoked under the name of 
Nannaru (Nannaros). Length, 8^ in. ; width, 3f in. 

Table-case C. 

Table-case C is divided into two sections, and contains, 
on one side, the result of the excavations made by Mr. 
George Smith in 1874 for the proprietors of the Daily 
Telegraphy by whom they were presented to the Museum. 
On the other side are eiiibited a few of the most interest- 
ijig fragments obtained by Mr. Smith afterwards, in the 
year 1875, and by Mr. Bassam in 1878 and 1879. 

1. Half a large tablet, written in the Babylonian cha- 
racter, with observations, both astronomical and meteoro- 
logical, for the months Kislev, Tebet, Sebat, <&c., and the 
omens indicated by them. 

These are probably a list of events which really hap* 
pened, together with the heavenly phenomena which 
accompanied them, tabulated for future reference; for, 
according to the Assyrians, what had happened onoe 
might be expected to happen again under like circum- 
stances. Length, 3f in. ; width, 3f in. 

2. An ox's hoof of hard baked clay, containing, on both 
the upper and under surfaces, omens written in the 
Babylonian character. Length, 1^ in. ; thickness, 1^ in. 

3. A fragment of a tablet of the Gistubar series, con- 
taining part of a conversation between the god Anu and 
the gc^dess Istar concerning the hero. 3^ in. by 2 in. 
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4. Fart of a terra-cotta tablet, containing hymns in 
praise of Ann (the Heaven-god), Bel, Hea (the Sea-god), 
and Nin-anna (the lady of heaven), as creators of the 
world and of mankind. 3 J in. by 4 in. 

5. Fragment of a text referring to the exploits of some 
ancient hero. 2f in. by 2^ in. 

^ 6. A mutilated t«rra-Gotta tablet, containing a prayer to 
Samas (the Sun-god), and a hymn in his praise. Length, 
4f in. ; width, 3^ in. 

7. A roughly-written tablet, containing lists of the fur- 
niture of the 7X>yal palace, and, in some cases, the officers 
in whose charge they were kept. Length, 5 J in. ; width, 
S^in. 

8. A small tablet, containing a short list of the standard 
works in the royal library at Nineveh. Amongst others 
are the record of " Sargon brought forth, when the 
Euphrates carried him" (referring to his mother's put- 
ting him into a little ark, a legend supposed to have been 
borrowed from that of the infant Moses) ; " The record 
of Atudu, when Marduk (was) in the land of Sumer and 
Akkad ; " " The record of the ox and the horse " (see 
No. 24) ; " The record of Etana," &c. It was excavated 
by Mr. Eassam in 1878. Length, 3 in. ; width. If in. 

9. Part of a tablet excavated by Mr. Eassam in 1878, 
and afterwards joined to a fragment of the old collection. 
This tablet is of great importance in the ancient history of 
Babylonia, as it gave, when complete, about two hundred 
names of early Babylonian kings (including those imme- 
diately following the Flood), with, here and there, short 
comments upon their place in the canon. 

10. Fragment of a terra-cotta prism, containing the 
annals of Tiglath-pileser I. (b.o. 1120), joined to fragments 
of the oldest collection. Length, 5^ in. ; width, 4 in. 

11. Part of a cylinder of Esarhaddon, containing the 
paragraphs referring to his campaigns in Hattussiriti and 
Bikni, " the land of crystal," in or very close to Media, 
and the reception of tribute from Epama, the chief of the 
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placQ; ill' B^zu, "a remote district," *' a place where 
scorpions like flies fill the land ; " and in Egypt against 
TarM (Tirhakah) its king, whose complete defeat is here 
recorded. 4 in. by 4^ in, 

12. Part of a large and very fine eight-sided cylinder, 
containing parts of three columns of the text of the Annala 
of Assur-bani-apli. 

The second column of this cylinder, which refers to the 
campaign against Egypt, gives a most important list of 
the kings of Phoenicia and Cyprus, who gave tribute to 
the Assyrian king on his way thither. This list is as 
follows : — 



Ba'lu, king of Tyre. 
MinsS (Manasseh), king of Judah. 
KaiiS-gabri, king of Edom. 
Musnri, king of Moab. 
Silli-B^lu, king of Gaza. 
Mitinti, king of Askelon. 
Ikausu, king of Ekron. 
Milki-aSapa, king of Gubal. 
lakinlii, king of Arvad. 
Abi'ba^al, king of Samaria. 
Amrai-nadbi, king of Bit-Ammana 
(Beth-Ammon). 



A|}i-milki, king of Ashdod. 
EkiStura, king of Edi'li (Idalium). 
Pilagnrd, king of Kitrosi (Kytros). 
Ktsu, king of Sil&a. 
It(i-andar, king of Paphos. 
Erisu, king of Sillu. 
Damasu, king of Kurt (Kurium). 
Admesu, king of Tamesu. 
Damflsu, king of Garti)iadasti.* 
Unasagusu, king of Lidir (Ledron). 
Pusnsu, king of NurS. 



It is considered by some Assyriologists that this list, 
being very much like that given in Esarhaddon's Annals, 
is really copied from them, being only inserted here to fill 
out Assur-bani-apli's Annals and to make his own glory 
the greater. If so, Assiir-bani-apli has taken care to make 
it look as genuine as possible, inserting lakinM as king of 
Arvad instead of Matan-ba'al, and Ammi-nadbi as king of 
Beth-Ammon instead of Padu-ilu, as Esarhaddon gives. 
Length, 8 J in. ; width, 5J in. 

13. Fragment of a terra-cotta prism, containing part 
of Assur-bani-apli's second war with Umman-aldas, king 
of Elam, B.C. 645, 4J^ in. by 4J^ in. 

14-1 4e. Parts of one or more cylinders, containing the 
Annals of Assur-bani-apli, king of Assyria, from B.a 668- 
626. For the account of his i*eign, see the Introduction. 
Probable height, when complete, 18 in. 

» " The New City." 
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15. Fart of an epigraph tablet, containing explanations 
for placing over the sculptured scenes of a palace wall, 
the tablet used, with some alterations and omissions, for 
the war against Te-umman, shown on the wall at the 
northern end of this Gallery. 

The following is a translation of these epigraphs, and 
"will give some idea of the original number and extent of 
the sculptured scenes of the second Elamite war of Assur- 
banipal ; — 

1. ^* Line of battle of ASSur-bt^ii-apliy king of Assyria, accomplishing 
the overthrow of Elam." 

2. '^ Line of battle of Te-umman, king of £lam." 

3. " Head of Te-umman, king of Elam." 

L " I, ASSur-bani-apli, the king of multitudes, the king of Assyria, 
the capturer of his enemies, the head of Te-umman, king of Elam, by the 
power of ASlur, Sin, Samas, Bel, Nebo, IStar of Nineveh, IStar of Arbela, 
Ninip, and Nergal, cut off by my men of battle ; swiftly they brought, and 
before the great gate of Lilbur, viceroy of ASSur, they placed by my 
direction." 

II. ** I, AS§ur-bant-apli, king of the world, king of the land of ASSur, 
Kaba-damak and [Jmbadarft, chiefs [of Elam] , 

(Epigraphs III. to' XXV. lost!)' * ' 

XXVI.- " with the head of Te-umman, whom 

Istar had delivered into my hands, the descent to Arbela I made with 
joy." 

XXVII. ''Dunanu, Samgunu, (and) Abl^ in the great gate of th^ 
rising Sun (and) the setting Sun, for the inspection (?) of the people, with 
cords (?) I bound them." 

XXVIII. « With the cut-off head of Te-umman, king of Elam, the road 
to Arbela I took with joy." 

XXIX. ''I, ASSur-bant-apli, king of Assyria, the great men of Urs&, 
king of Ararat, (whom) he had sent to pray for my friendship, Nabu-damik 
and [Jmbadara, the great men of Elam, in bonds (?) for the defiance (?) 

I placed before them, their Mannu-ki-ahi, the officer, Dunani, 

(and) Ninip-usalli, the governor ; their tongues I pulled out, I flayed off 
their skins." 



Length, 2J in. ; width, 2 in. 

16. An epigraph tablet, containing several titles for 
placing over the sculptured scenes of a palace wall. 

The first speaks of Sasuba, son of B^l-basa, king of a 
part of Babjdonia ; the second of Ummaii-igas, whom 
ASSur-bant-apIi seated on the throne of Elam ; the third 
refers to the submission of Tammaritu, an Elamite prince ; 
the fourth speaks of the overthrow of an atmy ^whose 
name is lost ; the fifth refers to the rebellion of Samas- 
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Suma-ukin, brother of Adsar-banf-apli ; the sixth refers 
also to the incidents of this war. Written in the Baby- 
lonian style of writing. Length, 4 in. ; width, 3 in. 

17. Fart of a syllabary, in four columns, containing the 
pronunciation, the sign or group, the name of the sign or 
group, and the meaning. In this tablet are several geo- 
graphical names. For a fuller description of the tablets of 
this class, see No. 42 in this case. Length, 6 in. ; width, 
Sin. 

18. Fart of a bilingual list, in three columns, the first 
two containing dialectic variations of the Sumerian and 
Akkadian languages. 3J in. by 3^ in. 

19. Fart of a list containing an explanation of the terms 
used in astronomical tablets. Length, 3^ in. ; width, 2f in. 

20. Fart of a list of the temples of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, which probably contained, when complete, an ex- 
planation of the names of the temples and the gods 
enshrined therein. 3 in. by 3 in. 

21. Fart of a bilingual magical text. Incantations 
against the evil spirits supposed to cause madness. Length, 
51 in. ; width, 2^ in. 

22. Fart of a tablet, containing a half-medical inc^mta- 
tion for curing sickness 3f in. by 4 in. 

23. Fart of a bilingual text, in parallel columns, con- 
taining an incantation for curing a sick man by the use of 
charms and spells. Length, 5 in. ; width, 3 in. 

24. A mutilated tablet, containing part of a fable or 
legend, in which a horse and an ox hold a long conversa- 
tion. Fart presented by the proprietors of the DaUif 
Telegraph. Length, 6 in. ; width, 3^ in. 

26. A fragment of the sixth tablet of the Giitubar 
series, referring to the overcoming of the divine* bull 
(" bull of heaven ") which the goddess Istar sent against 
the hero and his followers. 3|^ in. by 3^ in. 

26. A fragment supposed to belong to the first column 
of the Flood-tablet, referring to the going into the ark. 
1{ in. by 1 J in. 
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. 27. A fragment of a tablet supposed to belong to the 
Creation seiiea (the creation of infieots). 2| in. by 2 in. 

28. Part of a tablet containing invocations, perhaps 
belonging to an ancient historical period. 8^ in. by 4 in. 

29. Text of an early Babylonian king, in the Akkadian 
and Assyrian language^. 

This king, whose, name is .lost, bears the usual grand 
title of " king of the four regions, the powerful king, the 
king of Babylon." During his reign the kingdom seems 
to have been most prosperous, for this king, who is called 
"lord of multitudes of men, director of his country, 

giving health to the body of his 

people," rode in a chariot covered with perforated gold 
and costly stones, the place of which they used to change, 
evidently to keep it the safer. The inscription ends 
with the usual curses upon those who should injure the 
inscription. 

Part of a duplicate of this text is published in the 
4th vol. of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
pi. 12. Length, 6 in. ; width, 5 in. 

80. Part of a. bilingual magical text, in form of an in- 
cantation addressed to Damu, Quia, and Nin-aga-kuda. 
Length, 8^ in. ; width, 3 in. 

31. A hymn or incantation, in which the goddess Istar 
is mentioned, written in the Sumerian and Assyrian lan- 
guages. Length, 4^ in. ; width, 3 in. 

32. Part of a bilingual magical text, containing incan- 
tations against evil spirits. Two columns on each side, 
mutilated, d^ in. by 2^ in. 

33. Part of a terra-cotta tablet, containing the hemer- 
ology of the month Tebet. Length, 4J in. ; width, 4 in. 

34. Part of an incantation to certain deities, a text 
important for the mythology. Assyrian only. Length, 
41 in. ; width, 2 J in. 

35. Part of a text" containing wind-omens, referring to 
the land of Akl|[:ad. Length, 3 in. ; width, 2^ in. 
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36. Fart of a tablet containing astrological omens, &c.^ 
principally referring to the planet Yentts. Length, 4^ in. ; 
width, 3 in. 

87. Part of the ninety-fourth tablet of a series of omens. 
Length, 3J in. ; width, 3^ in. 

88. Fart of a tablet in the Babylonian character, con- 
taining omens and portents. 3 in. by 3 in. 

89. Part of a bilingual list, Akkadian and Assyrian, 
joined to fragments of the old collection. The Akkadian 
words have in some cases glosses giving the pronunciation. 
Length, 10^ in. ; width, 5^ in* 

40. Fragment of & bilingual list ^Akkadian and As- 
syrian) of i)ots and vessels, the woras arranged (rather 
roughly) in the order in which the characters following 
the prefix occur in the syllabaries. 

The obverse seems to contain, among others, the names 
of such vessels as were used in the sick-room, after which 
come the names of some diseases. The reverse contains 
the names of drinking vessels. Many of the Assyrian 
words are borrowed from the Akkadian. Length, 4 in. ; 
width, 2J in. 

41. Part of a bilingual list, Akkadian and Assyrian, 
containing abstract nouns, <fec. 3^ in. by 4 in. 

42. A broken and very mutilated four-column syllabary^ 
of great importance for the study of Akkadian. Tlus 
text contains explanations of the names of plants, citieev 
winds, reeds, and nouns of place, arranged in four columns. 
The first column gives the pronunciation of the Akkadian 
word, the characters composing which are to be found in 
the second column. The third column then describes, in 
words, the names of the characters which compose the 
group given in the second column, and the fourth column 
gives the rendering in Assyrian. The following example 
will make this clear : — 



U 



8=m«= 



ii-iiagat«att 



inaiij^ 

kakidam 

JaU|u 
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THe first oolumn informs ns that the pronunciation of the 
two characters in the second column, taken together, is 
ti ; the third column tells us that the group is composed 
of tt (^yyy^) and nagcUenH (^S^)t and is rendered in 
Assyrian by mangUy hahuium^ and kUatUy names of plants 
not yet identified. 

Parts of this tablet are of the collection presented by 
the proprietors of the Daily Telegraj^h. Length, 9^ in. ; 
widtn, 6^ in. 

43. A large and almost entire, but much defaced 
syllabary in four columns, of a similar character to that 
already described, the contents being, however, of a more 
miscellaneous character. This tablet is, in spite of its 
condition, one of the most valuable linguistic documents 
of the Assyrians that have come down to us. It was ex- 
cavated by Mr. George Smith for the proprietors of the 
Daily Telegraphy and presented by them to the British 
Museum. Length, 10 in. ; width, 5^ in. 

44. Part of a bilingual list, joined to fragments of the 
old collection, containing, amongst others, the meanings of 

the root ndru or n^ru, from which the word n^, meaning | 

600 v^pos, came. Length, 6f in. ; width, 4^ in. j 

45. Fragment of a mythological tablet, containing, on j 
the obverse, a list of the names of the god BSl ; and on the 

reverse, an explanation of his titles and attributes. Length, 
3| in. ; width, 2^ in. 

46. Fragment of a tablet, containing lists of stones used 
as charms, some of which are directed to be hung round 
the neck. 4j^ in. by 3^ in. 

47. A fine tablet, perfect, the writing damaged in some 
parts ; but very readable on the whole. 

This tablet was entitled by the late George Smith 
^* Warnings to kings against injustice," and contains a 
number of sentences, more or less difficult to translate, 
against the perversion of justice by kings, the receiving of 
bribes by judges, &c. Taken, evidently, by AfiSur-bani- 
apli from Babylon, it was afterwards copied by the Assy- 
nan scribes, who have kept the Babylonian forms of the 
words, and the use of the letter g for k and k. Length, 
6| in. ; width, 3| in. 

M 2 : 
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48. Fragments of an eigbt-sided terra-ootta cylinder, 
containing the Annals of Sargon, king of Assyria, B.a 706. 

This important text contains, among others, a part of 
the expedition of Sargon against the Modes and the king- 
dom of Ashdod. In the former the following Median chiefs 
made submission to him : — 

Parnna of Sikria&. Ahusi of BuStuti. 

Zutirna of Mu^anl. ' - U&r& of Itatnnenu (?). 

Uppamma of Agutakanft. MaSdakku of Amesia. 

MaSdaku of Amakki. gardukka of Harzi&na. 

IStesuku of I§te-appu. Ifiteliku and Aiiaripamiu 

Uarzan of (Tkatti. chiefs of Lftanu. 

Aipabara of Kskkam. Arbaku of Amasia. 

SatarSsu and Kururazu. Sarruti of KarzinlL 

chiefs of Bit-b&ri, . . . panu of Barikftnii. 

and Bit-bar bari, powerful districts of Zazakna. 

Satarpanu of Ubbnria. of Garkasia. 

Parkulu of An^irpattilna. of Partakanu. 

The next cblnmn gives an account of Sargon's war 
against Ashdod, begun because Azuri, the king, refused to 
give tribute to Assyria. Aziiri was deposed, and Ahimeti 
set on the throne in his stead. The Ashdodites, howeyet, 
rebelled against the new king, and deposed him, choosing 
lamani (Yavan) as their ruler. This prince, knowing 
that Sargon would attack him, made extensive prepara- 
tions for defence, by fortifying his cities, and seeking 
allies on every side. The people of Piligti (Philistia), 
laudi (Judah), Udume (Edom), and M&bi(Moab) were allied 
together and sought the help of Pir'i (Pharaoh) king of 
^SyP^* ^gyp^* however, failed them, and the Ashdodites 
were in the end defeated and compelled to submit to the 
Assyrian king. 

This cylinder contains also an account of the expedition 
against the country of Lulume, Itit&, king of Ellip&, dsc. 

The cylinder is written in a style difficult to read (more 
so, perhaps, that the clay has now decayed and became 
rough on the surface), and seems to have been made not to 
place as a memorial in the comer-stone of a building (aa 
was usual), but for the library. It will be noticed that it 
is ornamented with vandyked lines, and the top sur£EM3e is 
modelled or impressed with representations of bulls in the 
usual Assyrian style. Original height about 12 inches. . 

49. A dispatch from Samad-gum-nsur,' concerning the 
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people "who were before (».«. near) the land of Laba- 
diid&." Length, 2 J in. ; width, 1 J in. 

60. A mntilated report-tablet in the Babylonian cha- 
racter, seemingly referring to some conspiracy between 
Istar-na'id, the governor, and the Chirhutu^ an officer of a 
lower grade. Length, 2J in. ; width, 1 J in. 

51. A small omen-tablet of the usual kind, giving the 
results of observations of the heavenly bodies with inter^ 
pretation. 

The sun and the moon having been seen together on 
the fourteenth day of the month, is interpreted as a lucky 
omen : " the heart of the land will be good, but the men of 
the land of Akkad are fixed for evil ; " " the live-stock of 
the land of Akkad will lie down safely in the field ; " " the 
king will grow old on the throne." This report is from 
the hand of I§tar-§um-^8sed, a well-known astronomer. 
Length, 2J in. ; width, 1^ in. 

52. A fragment of a cylinder of A§§ur-bant*apli (Assur- 
banipal), referring to the Egyptian war. 3 in. by 1 J in. 

53. A fragment of a cylinder of ASiur-bani-apli (Assur- 
banipal), joined to pieces of the old collection, the whole 
being part of the last two columns of the text, referring 
to the building and restoration of the royal palaces at 
Nineveh. 4 in. by 4J in, 

54. Part of the text of the war of A§§ur-banl-apli ( Assur- 
banipal) with Urtaki, king of Elam, evidently the rough 
copy from which the text of the cylinders was made. The 
obverse is too mutilated for anything to be made out, but 
the reverse contains the interesting account of the appear- 
ance of the goddess IStar to the Assyrian seer (before the 
battle with Te-umman, king of Elam), when she promised 
victory to the Assyrian king. In the battle of the next 
day, the army, encouraged by the account of this vision, 
gained a complete victory over the Elamites. Length, 
5 in. ; width, 4^ in. 

55. Fart of a barrel cylinder, containing an inscription 
of BM-zakira-iskun, or B^l-ium-iskun, the last king of 
Assyria but one. No historical notices of his reign have 
been found, the subject of his inscriptions being the re- 
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stotation of the temples, &g. There is but little doubt 
that this was a Babylouian conqueror, as both the name 
B^l-zakira-iSkun and the style and nature of his reoords 
show. Width, 2 in, ; diam., 8^ in. 

Table-case D. 

Table-case D contains, on the one side, all the most 
interesting historical texts of the old collection, and, on 
the other^ a selection of the best and most interesting of 
the Assyrian contract-tablets, among which are included 
several with Phoenician inscriptions on the edge. 

1. Part of a roughly-written tablet of Tiglath-pileser L» 
recording his conquests in Moschia, Urumia, gati, Lulumi» 
Nimmi, Karkemish, &c., b.c. 1120-1100. (For the history 
of his reign, see the Introduction.) 7 J in. by 5 in. 

2. (In the middle of the case.) Part of a large rectan- 
gular tablet, the lower part lost, containing the Annals 
of Tiglath-pileser III., king of Assyria. 

This tablet seems to have been written, as the sculptoi^s 
copy for engraving, on the slabs with which the royal 
chambers were lined, as it begins with the words '^ Palace 
of Tiglath-pileser," &c., the same formula occurring on 
the slabs of A§sur-nasir-apli, in the Nimroud Gallery. 

The text begins with the name and usual grand titles 
of the king, and mentions the extent of his conquests. 
This is followed by a long list of the names of idl the 
tribes inhabiting Babylonia, reduced to subjection "by 
him, among which are specially mentioned, Zakiru son of 
Sa'alli of Bit-Sa*alli, Ukin-zira (Chinzirus) son of Amuk- 
kani of the city of Sapt, Marduk-abla-iddin (Merodach- 
baladan) son of lakini, xing of the sea-coast, all of whom 
gave tribute. 

The next paragraph, after giving a long list of cities 
and countries made tributary, mentions the land of the 
Medes, the Persians, &o. &g. The land of Gilhu is next 
mentioned, and Tiglath-pileser claims to have taken the 
whole of it. Then follows the account of his campaign 
against Ararat and Sulumal, king of Milidda, and against 
the land of Kumuhu, in or near which he set up images 
of himself. 

Here occurs a break in the narrative, the lost part 
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Qoonpying at least sixty lines. Where tlie text begins 
again, we find Tiglatli-pileser warring in Palestine, and 
among the tribut^bringers we find Sibitti-bi*il king of 
Gebal, the king of Hamath, XJassurme king of Tubal, 
Saiiibu king of Bit-Ammana (Betli-Ammon), Salamanu 
(Solomon) Mng of Moab, Mitinti king of Askelon, Ian- 
nazi (Ahaz) king of the laudaa (Jews), Kaud-malaka 
king of Edom, g4niina king of Gaza, all of whom gave 
tribute, consisting of gold, silver, lead, tin, various kinds 
of cloth, &o. (fee. XJassurme, king of Tubal, however, re- 
belled against Tiglath-pileser's authority. The result was 
that an Assyrian force was sent against him, which either 
killed or deposed him, and set '' the sou of a nobody " upon 
the throne in his stead, imposing a tribute of 10 talents of 
gold, 1000 talents of silver, and 2000 horses. The Assyrian 
general was also sent to Tyre, and received from Metenna, 
the king, the enormous tribute of 150 talents of gold. 

The tablet ends with a long account of Tiglath-pileser's 
buildings at Nimroud. 9 J in. by 7 in. 

3. A small terra-cotta tablet, recording the recovery by 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, of a crystal seal which had 
been carried off by a king of Akkad (Babylonia) 600 years 
before. The seal, of which th^text is given, had belonged 
to Tugulti-Ninip I., son of Salmanu or Shalmaneser I. 
(B.C. 1271), and was found by Sennacherib in a palace of 
Babylon, when he took that city. Length, 2 J in. ; width, 
liin. 

4. A fragment containing the colophon of an astrolo- 
gical text, written " for the sight of Istar-sum-d§§e§," the 
son of the owner of the tablet, on " the 30th of Tebet, in 
the eponymy of Mazfim^ or Mannu-zir-ne, prefect of 
Kallanu, the 22nd year of Sennacherib, king of Assyria." 
Length, 3f in. ; width, 3f in. 

5. Part of an eight-sided cylinder of Sennacherib, con- 
taining parts of the first two and last two columns. This 
text refers to his expedition to Babylon, and his defeat 
of the Babylonian * army under Merodach-baladan near 
Kisu, when he conquered the Urbi, Aramu (Aramaeans), 
the Kaldu (Chaldeeans) who were within Erech, Nipur 
(Niffer), Gudua (KutA or Cutha), garsag-kalama, and Sip- 
para (Aboo-habba), " with the smaller of the cities of the 
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lords of sin," and carried off a large spoil. A long list is 
given of cities which submitted to him on his retnm. The 
last column but one is interesting because, it gives an 
account of the repairing of the palace on the mound no^ 
known as Nebbi Junas, the erection of the gates of Rimmotn. 
Nergal, and one of the goddesses. The text ends witb 
the account of the religious ceremonies performed, and the 
usual prayer to the kings who should come after, " whose 
name the god Aggur might call to the shepherdship (that 
is, kingdom) and (to be over) the people, when this towei 
grows old and decays, let him renew its ruins, let him 
Sx the inscription written with my name, let him cleanfie 
the altar, let him sacrifice a victim, let him restore it to its 
place, (and) AdSur and IStar will hear his prayer." Only 
a part of one line of the colophon containing the date 
remains. Height, 4^ in. ; diam., 4 in. 

6. Fragments of tablets containing the Annals of 
Sennacherib (part of his first and second campaigns) and 
the account of the rebuilding of the palace at Nineveh. 
Length of large fragment, 5f in. ; width, 4 in. 

7. A large ierra-cotta tablet, rather mutilated, contain- 
ing an inscription of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, referring 
to the pious works done in his reign. The inscription 
begins by saying that Anu had conferred on him his 
crown, Bel his throne, Ninip his sceptre (?), and Nergal 
his power. A long and poetical description of the tempxes 
built or restored then follows, and the text ends with the 
genealogy of Esarhaddon, in which it states that he was the 
son of [Sennacherib], the [grand]son of Sargon, the great- 
grandson of Bel-kais, king of Assyria. This B^l-kaid may 
have been a very remote king, but it is more likely that 
he was one of those who fought successfully against 
Shalmaneser II., but never actually reigned. Length| 
8f in. ; width, 5} in. 

8. Fart of a tablet, containing several epigraphs for the 
sculptures which adorned the walls of Assurbanipal^a 
palace. All refer to the campaign in Elam. 

The following is a translation : — 

** The generals of ASfiur-bani-spli, king of Assyria, whom with Umiiian* 
igafi, son of Urtaki, king of £lam, the fagitire who took the yoke of my 
kingdom, I sent to capture Elam. 

*< Simbnru, chief of Elam, heard of the march of mj army and feared 
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the renown of my name, and came into the presence of my messenger and ' 
kis^d my feet (*.«., made obeisance). 

'*The line of battle wbich ASSur-bant-apli^ king of Assyria, arranged 
against Te-umman, king of Elam. They accomplished the orerthrow of 
£lam. 

. ^ Umbakidinni, chief of Hidali, who brought the head of Iftamandi, 
king of gidali, (and) Zin&ri, governor of Snbimuri,' besieged in Sidri-kitai. 
The power of ASSar my loid (and) the fear of my kingdom orerwhelmed 
them. The heads of the princes of Elam who were not submissire to me 
they cut off and laid in the presence of my officers. They took the yoke 
of my kingdom. 

"Te-umman, king of Elam, saw the defeat of his army and fled to saTe 
his life, tearing his beard (lit., and he tore his beard). 

'* [Parritu] son of Te-umroan, who fled in fear 

said to his father : ' Fight, do not desist ! ' 

'^Te-umman, king of Elam, who in my strong battle was smitten, fled 
to save his life, and passed through the woods. The chariot, the carriage 
of his majesty, was broken, and he fell. " ' 

4 in. by 8| in. 

9. A terra-cotta tablet of Ai§ur-ban!-apli, describing tbe 
marcb of the Assyrian army and the conquest of Arabia, 
and giviDg the cause of the war with Umman-aldaS, king 
of Elam. (For the account of these expeditions, see the 
Introduction, p. 36.) Length, 6^ in. ; width, 5f in. 

10. Part of an inscribed terra-cotta tablet, containing 
the text for a wall or pavement slab, commemorating 
Assnrbanipars war against Te-umman, king of Elam. 

The text, the upper part of which is lost, begins with 
the genealogy of Assurbanipal, and states *' that A§dur ancL 
Bel had [laid] the foundation of his throne, that Beltiff 
had been like a mother [to him], that the Sun-god and the 
Moon-god [had blessed him] with their continual grace ; 
that Marduk, the prince of the gods, had not withheld his 
advice, and Nebo, lord of writing, [had poured down,] like 
a shower, the wisdom which he loved ; that Istar, dwelling 
in Arbela, the honoured of the great gods, [had favoured 
him] with her strong protection, and Nergal, the strongest 
of the gods, [had conferred on him] strength, manhood, 
and deep wisdom. From the time when he was young 
the great gods dwelling in heaven and earth had conferred 
on him gifts, and had made him great like the father hia 
begetter, &o. &o. They (the gods) pronounced judgment 

* Or §u-ammuri. 

* Compare with these descriptions the slabs on the opposite side of the 
gallery, by the entrance to the Egyptian Saloon. 
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against Urtaku, king of Elam, who needlessly made war 
against Assurbanipal ; aocomplishing his (Urtaku's) over- 
throw, they appointed him for death. In that year an 
evil omen destroyed his life, they appointed him to Hades, 
the place from which there is no return. But the heart 
of the great gods did not rest and was not satisfied, so 
they destroyed his kingdom ; and TTmman-iga§, Umman- 
appa, and Tammaritu, sons of sons of Urtaki king of 
Elam, Kudurru and Paru, sons of Umman-aldad, the pre- 
decessor of Urtaku, 50 of the numberless seed of the king, 
with others, who had fled before the killing of Te-umman, 
came and made obeisance to him." The rest of the inscrip- 
tion, which is too mutilated to translate, refers to the 
prosperity of the reign of As§ur-bant-apli (Assurbanipal), 
and then speaks of some of his hunting expeditions. The 
inscription is continued on the edge of the tablet, but veiy 
little can be gathered therefrom. 4f in. by 3 in. 

11. Part of a terra-cotta tablet, referring to Afidur-bani- 
apli's expeditions in Elam and Arabia, in the former of 
which he refers to the matter of the statue of the goddess 
Nan&. (See the Introduction, p. 36.) Length, 6 in.; 
width, 3 J in. 

12. Part of a terra-cotta ta\)let, recording the conquest 
of Elam and the recovery of the image of the goddess 
Nan4, carried off by Kudur-nanhundi, king of Elam, 1635 
years before. (See tiiie Introduction, p. 36.) Length, 7f in. ; 
width, 4 in. 

13. Terra-cotta tablet, containing a part of the Annals 
of the reign of AI5ur-banl-apli (Assurbanipal), in which 
his expedition against Tirhakah king of Egypt, and his 
relation with Qugu (Gyges) king of Luddi (Lydia), are 
mentioned. (See the Intr^uction, p. 34.) Length, lOj in. ; 
width, 4 in. 

14. Part of a small tablet, recording the expedition of 
Assurbanipal against Te-umman, king of Elam, in which 
Assurbanipal's prayer to litar of Arbela, the answer 
through the seer, and the defeat and death of Te-umman 
are given in full. 3f in. by 3 J in. 

15. Part of a terra-cotta tablet, dedicated by Assurbani- 
pal to the god Ai§ur, on account of his victories over 
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Dunanu, Te-umman king of Elam, the people of Van, and 
the Akkadians. 3^ in. by 2 in. 

16. Fragments of a tablet, containing lists of the early 
kings of Babylonia, with remarks about their reigns, the 
number of years they ruled, whence they came^ and where 
buried. Two duplicates of part of this text exist, one of 
which is exhibited in Table-case H in the Nimroud Gal- 
lery ; the other is so mutilated that it is a matter of great 
difficulty to make anything out. 3^ in. by 4f in. 

17. Aterra-cotta tablet, containing a lisfcof theeponyms 
after whom the years were named. The fragments of the 
four copies of this text which exist fix the chronology 
from about 909 B.C. to 617 B.C. Length, 6| in. ; width, 
^m. 

18. Fart of a terra-cotta tablet, containing a list of the 
eponyms after whom the years were named, with their 
titles, and the principal events which occurred during 
their year of office. 

The fragments of this Canon extend over a period of 
about 130 years (from about 829 to 669 b.c.), embracing 
the reigns of Samsi-Bammanu, Eammanu-niraii, Shalma- 
neser III., AiSur-danan, AiSur-nirarf, Tiglath-pileser III., 
Shalmaneser lY., Sargon, and Sennacherib. 6 in. by 5f in. 

19 and 20. Parts of terra<x)tta bowls or knobs, in-* 
scribed with the name of Assur-ris-isi, king of Assyria, 
about 1150 B.C. Original diam. about 7 in. 

21. Part of a terra-cotta bowl, or knob, containing the 
name and titles of Sargon, king of Assyria, about 722 B.C. 
Original diam. about 6 in. 

22. Tablet in the shape of an olive, referring to the sale 
of 2 omers of com or barley. Dated in the eponymy of 
Aisui-danan, king of Assyria, b.c 771. Length, 2f in. ; 
width. If in. 

22a. Tablet in the shape of an olive, containing a con- 
tract in the Phoenician character. 1|- in. by If in. 

23. A terra-cotta tablet, recording a contract by Ripa&ni- 
Eammftnu for 75 oxen. Dated in the eponymy of Sarru- 
lud&ri, B.C. 664. Length, If in. ; width, 1\ in. 
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24. A contract-tablet, recording the sale of three slaves, 
named Imannu, Ubatu (?), and Idki-uri, for 3 mana of 
silver, *• according to the mana of Karkemish." Dated 
20th day of Ab, eponymy of Mannu-ki-Assur-idft, B.C. 709. 
Length, 2J in. ; width, 1 J in. 

25. A contract-tablet, recording the sale of planta- 
tions, slaves, (fee, by Ukin-zira (or Chinzirus), of the city 
Irbu&a, for 3 mana of silver. Dated in the eponymy of 
Ld,-sami-ikbi, turt&nu (tartan) of Kumuhi. Length, 3f in. ; 
width, 1|^ in. Three impressions of a seal, representing a 
cock, a fish, and a crescent above. 

26. Contract-tablet recording the sale of a house, plan- 
tations, &o., in the land of Singara. Dated the 26th 
Tammuz, in the eponymy of Kirzabanu. Length, 3^ in, ; 
width, 1 J in. 

27. Tablet I'ecording the sale of a field and plantation 
by Lulabbir-sarrussu, son of Marduk-Sarra-iisur. Dated in 
the eponymy of Sin-sarra-iisur, about 643 b.c. Length, 
6J in. ; width, 3^ in. Four impressions of a seal, showing 
the winged disc emblematic of the god Aisar. 

28. A terra-cotta tablet, mutilated, recording the sale 
of a field by Sin-kusurani for 12 manas of silver. Dated 
in the eponymy ^ of Upaka-ana-Arba'il (about 630 B.C.). 
Length, 2f in. ; width, If in. 

29. A terra-cotta contract-tablet, recording the sale of 
three slaves, belonging to Minahimi (or Menahem), for 
1 mana of silver, " according to the mana of Earkemish." 
On the side, in Phoenician, Dn^oS, ** to Menahem." The 
date of this tablet is unfortunately lost. Length, 3^ in. ; 
width. If in. 

30. Terra-cotta tablet, recording the sale of a house by 
§arru-lud&ri for 2 mana of silver. Dated the 17th day of 
Kislev, in the eponymy of Sin-fiarra-iisur (about 643 b.c.). 
The seal-impression, which is' thrice repeated, shows a 
worshipper, sun, moon, and two other emblems. Length, 
4 in. ; width, 2 J in. 

31. Terra-cotta tablet, recording the letting of a field by 
Arad-ldtar, son of Arad-Assur, for six years at 10 shekels 
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of silver. Dated the 8th of Tisri, in the eponymy of 
Eammanu-rimani (about 640 b.g.\ The thrioe-repeated 
Beal-impression snows a roughly-engraved centipede. 
Length, 2^ in. ; width, If in. 

32. A small tablet, recording the payment of " 1 mana 
of silver of Earkemish " by Silt-A§§ur to Arad-IStar, for a 
house, &c.y situated in the city of gam&. Dated the 12th 
day of Kislev, in the eponymy of Ultu-Bammani-ninu 
(b.c. 678). Length, 2^ in. ; width, 1 J in. 

33. Terra-cotta tablet, containing a judicial decision, 
decreeing that Salmu-ahi shall pay to Aidur-sallim the 
sum of 1^ mana of silver. Dated in the month Tammuz, 
eponymy of AiSur-gimil-ttrri. Length, 2^ in.; width, 
liin. 

34. Fragment of a terra-cotta tablet, containing a pro- 
clamation, with the royal seal, name, and genealogy of 
Bammanu-nirari lY. Dated the 26th of Tebet, in the 
eponymy of MuSallim-Ninip, B.C. 793. 3f in. by 2 J in. 

35. Terra-cotta tablet, recording a loan of 8 mana 
3 shekels of silver, to be repaid in the month Marchesvan, 
and, if not repaid, half a shekel interest to be charged. 
Dated the 20th of lyyar, in the eponymy of Mannu-kt- 
ahl, governor of Simir (about 636 b.c.). Length, 2f in. ; 
width, 1| in. 

36. Terra-cotta tablet, recording the sale of a field by 
PaSij son of IbafiSi-il&ni, of the city of Dftnu-Bammftnu, 
for 10 shekels of silver. Dated the 5th of lyyar, in the 
eponymy of Bullutu (about 640 b.c.). Sealed with part of 
the representation on a cylinder-«eal, showing a man with 
his arms raised ; evidently one of those subjects in which a 
man holds up by the legs two antelopes. Length, 2| in. ; 
width. If in. 

» 

37. Inner and outer case-tablet, recording a loan of 
.17 shekels of silver at 25 per cent, interest. Dated the 
21st of Nisan, in the eponymy of Bamm&nu-bdH-na'id. 
The case shows a representation twice repeated, in which, 
among other objects, the new moon occurs. These im- 
piessions seem to have been made from a rectangular ses^. 
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only partly impressed. Length of inner tablet, If in. ; 
width, 1 in. Length of outer tablet, If in. ; width, 1^ in. 

38. Liner and outer case-tablet, recording a loan of 
9 mana 15 shekels of silver, by Assur-res-isi, at 25 per 
^nt. Dated the 16th of Sivan, in the eponymy of 
Sa-Nabt-s^ (656 b.c.). On the outer case are three seal- 
impressions, the first and third, which are probably dupli- 
cates, representing an Assyrian, and the second parts of 
two figures. All are, most likely, from cylinder-seals. 
Length of inner tablet. If in. ; width, 1 in. Length of 
outer tablet, 2^ in. ; width, 1^ in. 

39. Inner and outer case-tablet, referring to the sale of 
a field in the city of Kar-Au, by ifldu-dalSi to MusSzibu, 
for IJ manas of silver. Dated in the eponymy of Dan&nu, 
governor of Mansu&te (680 b.c.). The contract oontaina 
the impression of a cylinder-seal, representing a horse, 
star, and other emblems, each twice repeated. Length of 
inner tablet. If in. ; width, 1 in^ Length of outer tablet, 
1|^ in. ; width, Ij^ in. 

40. Inner and outer case-tablet, referring to the sale of 
two measures of grapes (or wine) by Mannu-ki-NiD& to 
Tamtama. Dated in the eponymy of Mannu-ki-Bamm&nn 
(683 B.C.). Indistinct impressions of cylinder-seals (one 
of which represents an archer shooting) are to be seen. 
Length of inner tablet, 1^ in. ; width, f in. Length of 
outer tablet. If in. ; width, 1^ in. 

41. Inner and outer case-tablet, recording a loan of 10 
shekels of silver, at 25 per cent., by B^l-l^balat to Mannu- 
ki-Arbela. Dated the third day of Sebat, in the eponymy 
of Eammanu-rimani. The seal of the lender, four times 
impressed, shows the winged figure emblematic of AiiSur, 
upon the wings of which are two heads looking towards 
the central figure, and below a representation of the new 
moon. On the left-hand edge, in Phoenician, are the words 
^aTfcOaoSt " to Mannu-kt-Arbela," followed by two muti- 
lated lines. Length of inner tablet. If in. ; width, 1 in. 
Length of outer tablet, 2f in. ; width. If in. 

42. Terra-cotta tablet, recording the letting of a field in 
the city of Btt-&bi-Aa, by Bimana-BSl, son of latana^U, 
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for six years for 12 shekels of silver. Dated in the 
eponymy of Asfiur-m&ta-taris. Sealed with part of the 
cylinder-seal of Rim&na-B^l, representing a man holding 
two animals by the forelegs. Length, 3^ m. ; width, If in. 

43. Terra-cotta contract, recording the sale of Usi' and 
his two wives, Me'sS and Badia, together with Sigaba 
and Bel-harran-kanakki (?), and two daughters, altogether 
seven persons, slaves of Arad-Istar, who sells them for 
3 mana of silver to Sim&di. Dated in the month Tisri, 
eponymy of Dananu (b.c. 680). 

The seal is a bull's head, twice repeated. On the top 
and left-hand edge are the words %C3(?)I5^3K no J^n nil 
DHK ^t (?) " The giving-up of Hosea (Usi*), tiie husband, 
(and) two wives, (in all) seven (?) persons." 

The text is published in the third volume of the Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of Western Asia, pL 46, No. 6. Length, 
.2f in. ; width, If in, 

^ 44. Sale of a house and field by Samas-bullit-anni and 
Arad-IStar, two brothers, of the city Kurfibi. ' Dated in 
the eponymy of Sin-Sarra-usur (about 643 B.C.). 

On the side, in Phoenician, are the words . . . K^pn nn, 
" the giving-up of the field • . •" Length, 3J in. ; width, 
If in. 

45. Contract-tablet recording the sale of the slave 
Arbail-sarrat by BSl*elhi-su to Kisir-ASlur, for 1^ mana 
of silver. Dated the third of Sebat, in the eponymy of 
Sin-§arra-usur (about 643 b.c.). 

The seal of JBel-&hi-iu, thrice impressed, shows a very 
rough representation of a stag. On the side are the words 
loSnTK nn, "the giving-up of Arbail-sara." (Arbail- 
iarrat.) 

The text is published in the third volume of the Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of Western Asia, pi. 46, No. 1. Length, 
3f in. ; width, 2 in. 

46. Tablet recording the exchange of the slave named 
IStar-diir-kali by Nabu-&hi-usur, Ahuni, and Ahi-nirari 
for the slave Adliha, belonging to Eakkullani. Dated the 
20th of lyyar, in the eponymy of Sin-Sarra-uf ur (about 
364 B.C.). 

The tablet contains three impressions of a Phoenician 
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seal copied from the Eg3rptian, representing a man seated 
on the ground, holding in each hand a snake, and above a 
rough representatipn of the htii or winged disc. On the 
side in Phoenician are the words : ^pminK'fc^ nJ1» " The 
giving-up of Istar-diir-kali," written in a very faint and 
uncertain hand. 

The text is published in the third volume of the Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of Western Asia, pi. 46, No. 3. Lengtii, 
3f in. ; width, 1|^ in. 

47. A terra-cotta contract-tablet, broken, recording the 
sale by Muttakil-Marduk, AgSur-mnsallim, AsSur-hadin- 
ahi, and I§id-A§gur, of the slave Oula-rimat. Dated the 
19th day of Nisan, in the eponymy of Nabfi-sarra-usur. 
On the side is a mutilated line of Phoenician referring to 
the contract. 

The three impressed seals show an eagle-heckled deity 
about to strike a man ; two figures, the upper part human, 
the lower part fish, with a cross between ; and an animal 
rearing on its hind-legs, very indistinctly impressed. 
Length, 2 J in. ; width, 1 J in. 

48. Contract, containing four seal-impressions, recording 
the sale of a house, ^' with its beams, doors," &c., situated 
in Nineveh, for 10 mana of silver. Dated the 16th day of 
Sivan, in the eponymy of ZazA (b.c. 692). Length, 2f in. ; 
width, 1| in. 

49. Terra-cotta tablet, recording a contract made by 
ASfiur-bel-u§ur, an officer of the city Karkemish, on the 
21st of the month Ab, in the eponymy of Nabti-akhi-^fiSeS, 
prefect of Samalla (b.c. 681). Length, IJ in.;" width, 
H in. 

50. Small tablet, recording a loan of 2 omers of grain 
by Eim&nu-Ilu to B^l-aSabu. If not repaid at the date 
agreed, it was to increase by 1 omer of grain (that is, 
an interest of 50 per cent.). Dated the 22nd of iyyar, in 
the eponymy of Bdl-gadiia (756 B.C.). Length, Ij in.; 
width, 1^ in. 

51. Terra-cotta contract-tablet, recording the sale of 
the female slave gambusu and her daughter to Lukii fox 
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1 mana 8 shekels of silver. Dated in the eponymy of 
Silim-ASSur, about 659 B.C. 

On the side in Phoenician are the words : " The giving- 
of HabbnS (gambusu) to Lukah (Luku)." Length, 

in. ; width, If in. 

62. A small contract-tablet, referring to the sale of 100 
objects called maJcarrat for 10 shekels of silver. Dated in 
the eponymy of NabA-sakib (about 621 B.C.). The seal- 
impression, twice repeated, contains the figure of a man. 
Length, 2| in. ; width, Ij in. 

53. Terra-cotta contract-tablet, recording the sale of a 
slave for 30 shekels of silver by Samas-irba for his master 
gakknbu. Dated the 7th of Tebet, in the eponymy of 
Nabii-dtir-usur (b.c. 697). 

Instead of seal, the nail of the seller is impressed twelve 
times. Length, 2| in. ; width, 1| in. 

54. Terra-cotta contract-tablet, referring to the mort- 
gaging of 4 slaves for 210 mana of copper or bronze by 
Sangu-Istar to Zapanu, whose servant, Nabii-taris, repre- 
sents his master in the contract. Dated the 10th of Adar, 
in the eponymy of Ultu-Bammani-anni (b.c 679). Length, 
3 in. ; width, If in. 

55. A loan of 6 shekels of silver, at ^ shekel interest, 
from Kidrf to Sarru-na'id. Dated the 11th day of lyyar, 
in the eponymy of AsSur-gimil-tirri, about b.o. 625. Length, 
1 J in. ; width, 1 in. 

56. A small terra-cotta tablet, recording a loan of 3 mana 
of silver, " according to (the mana) of Karkemish," from 
Aplia to Sukaa, at an interest of 5 shekels of silver. 
Dated the 2nd of Tebet, in the eponymy of Bel-^murani 
the tartan (b.c. 686). Length, IJ in. ; width, | in. 

57. Inner case-tablet, concerning 10 shekels of silver 
paid by Liiku to Samsaa (?). Dated the 5th day of Elul, 
in the eponjrmy of SamaS-daninani, about 644 B.C. Length, 
1 J in. ; width, ^ in. 

58. Terra-cotta tablet, recording the gift, by four inha- 
bitants of Kalha (Calah), of Dur-maki-I&tar, the foster-son 

N 
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of their sister, to the temple of Ninip in that city. Dated 
the 18th Elul, in the eponymy of Assur-gimil-tim, about 
625 B.C. Sealed with a cylinder-seal, the impression of 
which is twice repeated, showing a four-winged £lgure» 
facing to the right, and holding in each hand, by one leg, 
a bird, which struggles to get free. Length, 4^ in.; 
width, 2f in. 

59. A terra-cotta contract-tablet, recording the sale of 
a city {alu) by Nergal-Aa, a Mlu tabu of the land of Lahiri, 
Sin-sarra-usur, Murasii (both of whom also bore the same 
title), and Zabinu, the Mukir-hatttyior 14 mana of silver. 
The name of the city or town is Se-BaMa, and is sold in 
its extent, a house and 500 fields, with their com. A 
statement of all the boundaries is given. Dated the Ist 
day of lyyar, in the eponymy of Salimii-bel-la-assib (b.c- 
670). The principal seal, repeated thrice, shows a palm- 
tree bearing fruit, and on the edges are also four impres- 
sions of a seal, with the representation of a flower. 
Length, 3| in. ; width, 2 in. 

60. Terra-cotta contract-tablet, concerning 32 omers of 
grain and 1 ox, sold by B^l-diiri to Nargt. Dated the 
28th of Elul, in the eponymy of Sa-Nabi-§A (616 b.c.?). 
Length, 2 in. ; width. If in. 

61. Inner case-tablet, referring to a loan of 7 mana of 
copper or bronze by Bahianu to Kiti-ilani, at a half mana 
interest. Undated. Length, Ij in. ; width, |- in. 

62. Small tablet, containing a list referring to a total of 
480 animals of different kinds. Dated : Month Tebet, in 
the eponymy of Mannu-ki-Bammanu (b.c. 683). Length, 
1 J in. ; width, | in. 

63. A terra-cotta tablet, containing a judicial decision 
concerning the ownership of Salmanu-na'id, a female slave. 
Dated in the eponymy of Nabii-sarra-usur, about 640 B.c. 
Length, 2 in. ; width, 1 J in. 

64. A terra-cotta tablet, in the Babylonian character, 
recording the sale of a slave by Giru-Rammanu and 
Ubaiu to Aa-ida. Dated the 6th of Marchesvan, in the 
2nd year of ASsur, king of Assyria. The tablet contains 
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on the left-hand' edge the nail-marks of the seller, used 
instead of his seal. Length, 2| in. ; width, If in. 

65. Terra-cotta tablet, recording the sale of a family of 
slaves by Nabii-irb& for 6 mana of silver, " according to the 
xnana of Karkemish." Dated the 8th day of lyyar, in the 
eponymy of Manzam^, governor of KuUania, the 22nd 
year of Sennacherib, king of Assyria (b.c. 683). The tablet 
18 impressed with the cylinder-seal of the seller ; but the 
representation is too indistinct to be made out clearly. 
Length, 3^ in. ; width, 2 in. 

66. Small terra-cotta tablet, recording the sale of a 
female slave by the woman Dalid* for a half mana of silver. 
Dated the 2nd of Sebat, in the eponymy of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria (b.c. 687). Length, 2J in. ; width, 1 J in. 

67, 67a — 67^. Clay fragments, containing impressions 
of seals engraved with unknown characters, but which are 
supposed to be Hittite. (Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, vol. vii., pt. 3.) 

68, 68a — 68^. Clay impressions of seals, with the name 
of Atarsar, in Phoenician. (Layard, Nineveh and Babylon.) 

69, 69a — 69A;. Clay imprefisions of seals, with represen- 
tations of scorpions, in many cases having also a honey- 
suckle or a guilloche border. 

70, 70a, 706, 70c. Impressions of seals. King killing 
lion. 

71. Clay fragment, with four seal-impressions, having 
the marks of &e linen to which it was attached. King 
killing lion. 

72. Impression of a seal. King killing a lion. Eecord 
of the payment of one talent of silver. 

73, 73a. Impressions of seals. King killing a lion. 

74. Impression of a seal. Sennacherib killing a lion. 
Dated in the eponymy of Mannu-k!-Eammanu (b;g. 683). 

76. Broken clay impression. King killing a lion. Bound 
the edge, part of the date. 

N 2 
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76. Impression of a seal. King killing a lion. Inscribed 
" Land of Kue (?)." 

77. Impression of a seal. Sargon killing a lion. Dated 
in the eponymy of Sargon (b.c. 719). 

78. Impression of a seal. Sargon killing a Hon. Dated 
in the eponymy of AsSur-bani (b.c. 713). 

79, 79a — 79r. Impressions of seals. King killing a lion. 

80. Impression of a seal. Horseman hunting a stag. 

81. Impression of a seal. Engraving of a collar and 
other ornaments. 

82. Impression of a seal. Harpocrates seated on a lotns 
flower.. 

83. Impression of a seal. Ball's head and trident. 

84. Impression of a seal. King, priest, and altar. 

85. Impression of a cylinder. Male figure holding 
animals by the legs ; behind him are emblems represent- 
ing the moon and stars. Part of a tablet. 

86. Impression of a cylinder. Winged figure holding 
sphinx, eAao winged, by one foreleg. Part of a case* 
tablet. 

87. Impression of a cylinder. Eepresentation as above. 

88. Impressions of five Sassanian gems. Engravings of 
goats. 

89. Impression of a cylinder. Winged disc, stag, &c. 

90. Moulded representation. Lion evidently about to 
eat the head of a man which lies before him. 

91. 91a. Impressions of seals of Shabaca (Sabaco), of 
the 25th Egyptian dynasty, and of an Assyrian king. 
(Layard, Nineveh, p. 156.) 

92. Impression of a seal. Pnenomen of Thotmes III., 
18th dynasty, or of Piankhi, 21st dynasty. 

93. 93a, 936. Impressions of a seal. Two Egyptian 
plumed cartouches, on the symbol for gold. 
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94. Impression of a soarabaeas. Hawk of Ea. 

95. Impression of an Assyrian seal. Kneeling figure 
before a deity. 

96. 96a — 96c. Impressions of seals. Figure in adoration 
before a deity. 

97. Impression of a seal. Dagger ornamented with, 
lions' heads. 

98. 98a. Impression of a seal. Ear of corn. 

99. Impression of a seal. Figure in adoration before 
a seated deity. 

100. Two impressions of seals. Figure before the king. 
King killing a lion. 

101. Impression of a seal. Man in adoration before a 
deity. 

102. Impression of a seal. Engraving of a wheel. 

103. Impression of a seal. Sun with the new i^oon 
within ; or, the new moon surrounded by a halo. ^ 

1 04. Impression of a seal. En graving of a winged figure. 

105. Impression of a seal. Deity, sun, and moon. 

106. 106a, 1066. Impressions of seals. Emblem and 
Phoenician inscription. 

The average diameter of these objects is about 1 inch.. 



Table-case E. 

Bronze and Iron Objects from Assyria, and Babylonia. 

I. 1. An iron sword. From Erech (Warka). Length, 
26 in. 

I. 2. Fragments of iron swords. From Babylonia. 
I. 2a. Poyat of an iron sword. Length, 4 in. 

I. 3. A knife or reaping-hook of iron. From Nimroud. 
From handle to point, 12 J in. 
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I. 4. An iron reaping-hook. From Nimroud- From 
handle to point, 1 foot. 

I. 5. Iron spear-head. From Arban, Babylonia. 3^ in. 
long. 

I. 5a and 5h. Iron spear-heads. Length, about 4 in. 

I. 6. An iron arrow-head. From Babylonia. 3 J in. long. 

I. 6a. An iron arrow-head. Length, 2 in. 

I. 66. A three-bladed iron arrow-head. From Konyunjik. 
Length, 1 J in. 

I. 7. Fragments of iron hoops. 

I. 8. Some fragments of chain armour. From Konyunjik. 

I. 9. Part of an iron implement with bronze attached 
at one end. From Nimroud. Length, 7 J in. 

I. 10. Part of an iron shield with a bronze stud. From 
Nimroud. 3 in. by 1^ in. 

I. 11. A fragment of iron cased with bronze. 5 J in. by 
IJin. 

I. 12. An iron nail. Length, 3 in. 

1. 1 2a. Iron nails^ Length, 3|^ in. 

I. 13. Fragment of an iron implement, with rivets. 
3| in. long. 

1. 14. Part of an iron key. From Babylonia. 3^ in. by 
3 in. 

I. 15. A shallow iron vase or ladle with spout. Diam., 5 in. 

I, 16, 1. 16a. Iron fetters. \ 

1. 17 — L 17 A. Iron armlets. | Average diam., 4 in. 

I. 18. Small iron rings. j 

I. 1 9. Iron fragments. 

B. 1 (N. 32). A large bronze bowl, unomamented. with 
a piece of looped wire fastened on, to which a handle, for 
hanging up, was attached. Supposed to be part of the 
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furniture of the Temple at Nimroud, but most likely of 
later date. Diam., 10 J in. 

B. 2 (N. 143). An unomamented bronze bowl, partly 
restored. From Nimroud. Diam., 7 J in. 

B. 3. An unomamented bronze bowl, partly restored. 
Diam., 7| in. 

B. '4 rN. 536). A small unomamented bronze bowl. 
From Nimroud. Diam., 6 in. 

B. 5 (N. 634). A small unomamented bronze bowl. 
From Nimroud. Diam., 6J in, 

B. 6. A small bronze bowl. Diam., 4 in. 

B. 7. A small bronze bowl, partly restored. Diam., 5 in. 

B. 8. A bronze bowl or dish, with in-bent rim, oontAin- 
ing bones of the human hand, with some bronze rings. 
Partly restored. Diam., 6^ in. 

B. 9 (N. 117). A small but deep bronze bowl, with in- 
bent edge. From Nimroud. 

B. 10. A bronze bowl, partly restored, containing human 
bones and some pieces of wood. From Nimroud (?). Diam., 
6|in. 

B. 11. A shallow dish, with in-bent rim, containing the 
bones of a hand, on one of the fingers of which is a bronze 
ring. From Nimroud (?). Diam., 7 in. 

B. 12 (N. 537). A shallow, flat-bottomed dish. From 
Nimroud. Diam., 5f in. 

B. 13 (59-10-14. 162). Bronze vase with a pointed end, 
ornamented at the top and bottom with a tongue and 
guilloche ornament. Height, 5 J in. 

B. 14 (59-10-14. 163). Bronze vase similar to the above, 
unomamented. Height, 7 in. 

B. 15. Bronze vase with a square base, covered with a 
pattern in imitation of basket-work, and a tongue and 
guilloche ornament round the top. 

B. 16 (N. 1840). A bronze cup or vase, the sides bend- 
ing outwards. From Arban. Diam., 5^ in. ; depth, 3 in. 
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B. 17 (N. 119). Bronze vase or ladle, with handle and 
Bpout, the base ending in a point, decorated with a fluted 
honeysuckle ornament. From Nimroud. Total height, 
5|in. 

B. 18 (N. 121). Bronze vase or ladle, similar to tho 
above, unomamented. From Nimroud. 

B. 19 (N. 122). Bronze ladle with handle, partly restored. 
From Nimroud. Diam., 5 in. 

B. 20 (N. 120). Bronze ladle with handle and spout, 
the rim and handle oniamented with bands. From 
Nimroud. Diam., 3J in. ; total height, 6J in. 

B. 21 (N. 516). A small bronze ladle with a long handle, 
the rod ornamented with a single line, and terminating in 
a bird's head. From Nimroud. Length of handle, 9 in. ; 
diam. of bowl, 2^ in. 

B. 22 (48-11-4. 94). Handle and part of the bowl of a 
small bronze ladle, the end ornamented with an animal's 
head. The part of the bowl where the handle was fas- 
tened seems also to have been ornamented. From Nimroud. 
Length, 7 in. 

B. 23 (48-11-4. 98). Handle of a smaU bronze ladle. 
From Nimroud. Length, 8 in. 

B. 24 (N. 611). Bronze funnel with strainer within. 
From Nimroud. Height, 6J in. 

B. 25. Bronze cylindrical object. Formed out of a flat 
plate, which has been bent into a cylindrical shape and 
welded together. Height, 2 in. 

B. 26. A small bronze vase. Height, 2f in. 

B. 27 (56-9-3. 87). Bronze cylindrical object, tapering 
to a point at one end. Perhaps used as a funnel. From 
Tel-sifr. Height, 4J in. 

B. 28 (55-12-5. 317). Bronze cylindrical object, orna- 
mented with bands, and pierced with a hole for fastening. 
From Tel-Sifr. Length, 3f in. 

B. 29 (59-10-14. 181. J. G. T.). A small bronze oint- 
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xnent vase of cylindrical sliape, decorated with band at the 
top, and with a tongue-ornament at the base. At the top 
is also a piece of iron attached, which formed, perhaps, 
part of the handle. It contains a fatty substance, evidently 
ointment. Height, Sf in. 

B. 30 (N. 529). A long hollow tube, tapering at one end, 
ornamented with a rim and bands, and having a small 
ring for attaching — supposed to be a ferrule. From 
Nimroud. Length, 4^ in. 

B. 31 (65-12-5. 367). Cylindrical object of bronze, orna- 
mented with three rows of bcuids* Length, 3^ in. 

B. 32. Part of a long bronze spout, ornamented with 
fiimple band^ along the rim. Length, 6f in. 

B. 33. Fragments of bronze piping. Length, 6 in. and 

B. 34, B. 34a. Long bronze nails. From ^ouyunjik. 
Length, 10 J in. and 7 J in. 

B. 35. Bronze nails. From Nimroud and Epuyunjik. 
Length, from 3^ in. to 6 in. 

B. 36. Bronze nails. From Nimroud and Eouyunjik. 
B. 37. Bronze nails. From Nimroud and Kouyunjik. 

B. 38. Fragment of bronze nails. From Nimroud. 

6. 39. Fragments of bronze nails. From Nimroud. 

B. 40. Heads of bronze nails. 

B. 40a and 405. Bronze studs on heads of nails. 

B, 41. Part of a bronze nail. 

B. 42. Bronze fragments and nails with the points bent 
over and twisted (perhaps an ornamental style of clinch- 
ing). 

B. 42a and 42&. Bronze fragments and nails with the 
points bent over and twist^ (perhaps an ornamental 
style of clinching). 
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B. 43. Fragments of bronze rods and nails. 

B. 44. Fragment of bronze styles. Length, from 1 to 
6 in. 

B. 45. Fragments of bronze wire ornaments (one seem- 
ingly iron plated with bronze). 

B. 46. Fragments of bronze rods. 

B. 47. Bronze studs upon an iron surface, perhaps parts 
of shields. 

B. 48. A fragment of a clasp ornamented with a plain 
line border and studs. Bronze fastened to an iron founda- 
tion. Length, 4^ in. ; width, 2 in. 

B. 49. Part of a bronze flower-ornament, perhaps part of 
a horse's trappings. From I^imroud. 

B. 50. A like ornament, but smaller, and attached to 
wire fastenings, said to be a small lamp of a form still 
used in the East. From Nimroud. 

B. 50a and 505. Small bronze flower ornaments, similar 
to No. 50, said to be small lamps of a form still used in 
the East. From Nimroud. 

B. 51. A disc with points, perhaps part of some harness- 
trappings. 

B. 52. An ornamental lozenge-shaped object, perhaps 
part of some harness-trappings. Length, 4f in. ; width. 

Some small fragments of bronze, ornaments of chariots 
or harness. 



Table-case F. 

B. 53. A bronze mirror of slightly elliptical shape. From 
Nimroud. Total length, 8J in. ; width, 5J in. 

B. 54. Part of a mirror, with the tang. Diam., 5^ in. 

B. 55. Part of a bronze mirror. Width and length, 3J in. 

B. 56. A bronze disc, upon which is to be seen the im- 
pression of a reed basket or mat, upon which it seems to 
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have been placed. As Nob. 64, 64a, 645, 65, 66, 83, and 
83a show the same marks, it seems likely that they were 
all found together, and formed part, perhaps, of a work- 
man's stock of tools and material. Diam., 8} in. 

B. 67. Bronze rings. Average diam., 1 in. 

B. 68. Bronze ring and the bone of the finger upon 
whicli it is said to have been found. 

B. 59. A small bronze hoop, with the nails with whioh 
it was fastened to some wooden object, and a bronze ring. 
From Mugeior. Diam., about 4 in. 

B. 60. A bronze fetter or armlet. From Nimroud. 
Diam., 4 in. 

B. 61. Flat bronze rings. From Tel-Sifr. Diam., 2| in. 
and 3 in. 

B. 62. Bronze rings and armlets. From Tel-Sifr. 

B. 63, 63a. Bronze fetters. Diam., about 4 in. 

B. 64, 64a, 645. Bronze fetters with the marks of a reed 
basket or mat. Diam., 5 to 6 in. 

B. 65. Bronze fetter, consisting of two rings joined by 
a bar, with the marks of having lain on a reed basket or 
mat. Length, 16^ in. 

B. 66. Three double links of a chain, marked as above. 
Length of each link, 6 in. 

B. 67. Pivot of a door or gate, stiU showing part of the 
iron nails by which it was fastened. Height, 3^ in. 

B. 68. Bronze ring with clamp for fixing in a wall, 
evidently to receive the upper pivot of a gate. Length, 
9 in.; width, 6i in. 

B. 69, B. 69a, B. 696. Long bronze instruments, supposed 
to be chisels. From Tel-Sifr. Length, from lOJ in. to 
13iin. 

B. 70. Bronze axe-head with a carved edge, split to 
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receive the handle, one of the rivets remaining. From 
Tel-Sifr. Length, 4J in. ; width, 4^ in. 

B. 71, B. 71a. Bronze axe-heads with straight edges, 
divided at the upper part to receive the handle, and bored 
for rivets. Length, 4 in. 

B. 72. Bronze axe-head, knife, and chisel, stuck together 
by the oxidization, and marked with the pattern of the 
reed basket or mat in or on which they lay. From Tel- 
Sifr. 

B. 73. Fart of a carved hatchet, split to receive the 
handle. 3f in. by 4J in. 

B. 74. A small axe-head, with the split made to receive 
the handle, but not opened out. From Tel-Sifr. Length, 
3f in. ; width, 2i in. 

B. 75. Part of a small axe-head. From Tel-Sifr. Length, 
4Jin. 

B. 76, B. 76a, B. 76&. Bronze adzes. Length, from 6j^ to 
9 in. 

B. 77. Bronze adze, with the cutting edge at right 
angles. From Tel-Sifr. Length, 8 J in. 

B. 78, B. 78a. Bronze hammers. From Tel-Sifr. Length 
of perfect one, 7 in. 

B. 79, B. 79a, B. 795, b. 79c. Bronze arrow - heads. 
Average length, 2^ in. 

B. 80. A bronze dagger. From Tel-Sifr. Length, 9|- in. 

B. 81. Bronze blade of a knife. From Tel-Sifr. Length, 

13i in. 

• 

B. 81a. A smaller knife-blade. From the same place. 
Length, 8 in. 

B. 82, B. 82a, B. 82&. Bronze blades of knives. From 
Tel-Sifr. Lengths, from 7 J to 8 in. 

B. 83, B. 83a. Blades of knives stuck together by the 
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oxidization, showing maxks of a reed basket or mat. From 
Tel-Sifr. 

B. 84. Part of a small curved knife. Length, Sf in. 

B. 85. Small bronze instruments, supposed to be for 
sacrificial purposes. From Tel-Sifr. Lengths, from 4J to 
5| in. 

B. 86. A bronze ornament, supposed to be a handle, 
representing two naked female figures, holding one hand 
against the breast and passing the other arm round an 
unknown object. Assyrian or Babylonian workmanship. 
Height and width, 4f in. 

B. 87. Three bronze bell-like ornaments, most likely 
chariot-trappings. From Nimroud. Diam., 2| in. 

B. 88, B. 88a. Bronze handles of caldrons. From 
Nimroud. 

B. 89. Handle of a bronze vessel. From Nimroud. 

B. 90, B. 90a, B. 906. Bronze handles with a ribbed 
ornament. Length, about 7 in. 

B. 91, B. 91a. Bronze instruments, consisting of a band 
of bronze turned over at each end, to which are fastened 
four rings. They seem, from the clinched nails which 
remain, to have been originally fastened to a wooden 
framework, perhaps part of a chariot. Length, about 
lOi in. 

B. 92. Small bronze figure of a horse. Length, 3f in. 

B. 93, B. 93a, B. 93&. Bronze rods and fragments of 
rods. 

B. 94. Portions of bronze sword-sheaths. From Nimroud. 
Length, about 2 J in. 

B. 95. Part of a bronze sceptre with silver plating. 
From Nimroud. Length, 4^ in. 

B. 96. Bronze rods, with small bronze spangles stuck 
together by the oxidization. From Tel-Sifr. Length of 
longest rod, 9 in. 
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B» 9*^. Part of a bronze rod. Length, 5 in. 

B. 98, B. 99. Long bronze pins. From Tel-Sifr. Longer 
one, .94 in. ; short one, 8f in. 

B. 100. Part of a bronze plate, curved. Length, 3f in. 

B. 101. A small bronze staple. Length, 4^ in. 

B. 102. A small bronze scalpel. From Tel-Sifr. Length, 
3iin. 

B. 103. A bronze pin. From Tel-Sifr. Length, 4J in. 



LOXDON : PBINTEO BT WIXXIAIC CLOWXfl AND 80K8, UUITBD, STAVFOBO 8TBBR 
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